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0^  ‘  snl)j(^ct  of  .so  loncli  importance  to  mankind  as  moral 
st  icMice,  onr  attention  could  not  fail  to  be  considerably 
awakened,  when  this  volume  came  before  us;  and  indeed  we 
beoan  the  perusal  of  it  with  a  strange  persuasion,  that  the 
autlior  was  in  reality  an  ‘  Advocate’  for  lirluCy  vwralitj/j  and 
rcli^'on.  We  should  feel  ourselves  hap])y  in  announcing  to 
the  world  that  this  expectation  had  been  fully  realized  ;  and 
that  at  least,  if  the  author  had  advanced  nothing  new,  on  a  sub- 
ji'tt  which  has  been  so  fully  investigated  by.  many  of  our  most 
acute  reaso!iers,  we  should  have  found  such  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  of  excel]enc<*s,  as  would  in  souk!  measure  have  atoned  for 
the  want  of  originality.  On  either  of  these  grounds  we  should 
liavc  avaihrd  ourselves  of  his  la))ours  with  pleasure,  and  have 
warmly  recommended  the  publication  to  the  notice  of  every 
bcrious  iufjuirer  after  iruln.  Ihit  unfortunately,  in.stead  of 
finding  Mr.  lorsi/t/i  an  Advoratc  for  those  truths  which  are  the 
foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  lime,  and  of  ourexpecta* 
tions  in  eternity  ; — truths,  on  which  tlie  virtuous  rest  their 
liopes,  and  from  wliicli  the  guilty  derive  their  friars  ; — wc  aro 
compelled  to  hidiold  him  as  a  feeble  Advocate  for  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  infidelity,  willn  which  (Miristiaiiity  lias  been  so  in- 
cli’vitually  assailed,  from  the  tlays  of  Porphyry  and  Julian  to 
tliose  nt  Robert  Forsvth,  In  a  scientific  view,  indeed. 

Ills  work  is  perfectly  “  toothless,”  and  does  but  little  more 
dian  n utter  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  scepticism,  or  swell 
tlu*  catalogue  of  tliosc  books  which  rally  round  the  writings 
ot  Diderot,  IV Alembert,  Hume,  and  Voltaire. 

Paul  has  told  us,  llmt  all  have  sintudy  and  come  short  of 
the  ^lory  of  (rod  ( Rom.  iii.  23)  ;  but  Mr. Forsyth  tells  us(p.  HO) 

‘  T  liat  in  truth  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  moral  evil  to  be  Ibuiui 
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in  tht*  cn-ation  nl*  (mmI.  'Flit^  former  lui<  nssnred  ns,  thxt 
“  //  is  appointed  for  men  once  to  die^  and  af  ter  death  flic 
ynnit  i  but  tiiik  “  A(U  ocate”  assures  us,  w  itli  all  tbp 

plaiiiuess  that  I'ither  truili  eoultl  express,  or  <*our»vl(.MMC  as. 
Mime,  (|).  40*1)  “  that,  from  the  [uvsent  Niate  ot  the  vvurhl,  wc 
have  not  the  MiiiiIle.Nt  reason  t(^  expeer  a  iuture  static  ot  u'bai| 
are  calieci  iudieial  rewards  and  jiunishnu’nts  ;  that  is,  ot  re. 
wards  to  whieh  the  virtuous  have  a  just  claim;  and  ot  punish, 
inents  uiiich  must  fieeessarily,  anti  as  an  ael  ot  justice,  lie 
iiitricled  on  tin*  ^nihv." 

From  the  sat‘reil  Volume  we  have  he(Mi  tan»j;!it  to  htdieve, 
that  (rod  /^*  lovinss  fa  a'cr^j  nuin^  and  tliaf  lii^  fender  incrciitf^: 
are  over  all  hi^  zi'oi  k's  ;  hut,  by  the  principU's  ot  this  author, 
Sve  learn,  that  the  whole  is  a  jL;ro^s  ch'cepliou  ;  hence  he  tclb 
us  (p.  that  what  we  cad  ‘goodness  or  henev oienre,  can. 

not  lie  rei^ariled  as  a  juimarv  or  ridim^  prineiple  ot  action 
w'irli  the  IV'itv;  !)oi'  can  it  perhaj)s  l)e  said  with  propriet? 
fhaf  hr  !n\  ( s  fif^'  ereii'ii,  (‘sP  Moses  has  inslrue.ied  us,  that, 

(hr  hei^innin^^  (lod  erealed  the  heiivcn<  and  the  earth  ;  but  this,| 
we  are  lUiw  •j;iven  to  understand,  is  a  talsehood  ;  tor  onr  A(l.| 
vocate  assi'.re^  us  (p.  3610  “  tie  has  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  iini.R 
verse,  in  smne  sliape  or  other,  has  existed!,  and  will  remain, 

perpeinallv  as  its  Juthor^^'' 

St.  I'anl  has  assented  (Horn.  iii.  12)  fha!  zee  arc  all  i^onc  out tj 
the  zrai/^  that  :re  ore  toilet htr  become  nnprofitahle^  and  that  then 
is  nenu  that  deeth  ^ood^  no  not  one.  lint  Mr.  Forsyth  has  now 
detected  ilie  fallacy,  and  (in  p.  412)  expressed  his  sentimentJ 
<*n  the  oeeasiem,  in  the*  followinc^  words  :  “  Man  as  ^ood andu 
perfeit  in  all  as  tlui  Author  of  his  nature  intended  him  to 

be.  n<‘  is  therefore,  liable  to  no  c'ensitre  or  reproach.’*  St.  Pau. 
has  assured  us,  that  the  carnal  mind  iscnmifi/  ai][ainst  God.  BiK 
this  |j:entleman  has  torreetod  the  error  in  ]).  412,  and  con¬ 
fidently  deelared,  that  “  in  the  universe*,  there  is  no  suci 
thinj^  as  enmity  aj^ainst  (ioil.”  "Idle  former  has  asserted,  that 
(he  zrholc  u'or/d  is  become  ctuilti/  bt  forc  Gcd ;  but  the 
(p.  412)  positively  declares,  that  tliere  is  no  such  thing  ail| 
^nift  or  moral  n  il.'' 

From  tliCM*.  detached  sentences,  whicli  we  have  fairly  ^ 
lected  from  this  author's  pages,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  tlia*|E| 


•  h  is  rraJly  curious  to  hear  this  writer  call  God  the  “  jfuthor  of  ill 
Universe  and  ir.oio  j'aiticularly  so,  to  find  the  term  introduced  into^* 
expression  in  which  he  is  contending  that  the  universe  is  eternal! 
may  at  ka.>l  ask  this  pl.iin  question,  if  (iod  U*  the  Author  of  the  wfj/Vrr.' 

can  it  have  existed  as  f.crjietuaUif  as  its  Author?  And  if  God  bec' 
its  Author,  what  is  IxTome  of  the  writer’s  us.eriion  ?  But  wc  will 
^‘♦inuJrei;  upon  inilc*  ! 


% 
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rrccive  terminates  with  tlie  exertion.**  “  Thus  our  exertions  produce 
ple;;sure.*‘ 

r.  K7.  “  llic  will  is  fiequi-ntly  em))loyed  in  obedience  to  the  appe¬ 
tites  and  most  afjurd  passioNj.**  (fJIK)*  **  hen  man  acts  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  adi-Lilors  and  j)assi<»ns,  then  his  conduct  oug^ht  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  svork  of  that  Ix  in;;  who  produced  j>assions  in  tiis  breast.’* 
(87)  “  A  1!.  -in-^  l>ossessed  of  boundless  intelli;^«*iice,  occ.  can  only  exert 
his  W'ill  or  vole.nt.iiy  energies  in  the  accomj)li»hment  of  W'hat  is  moil 
ra^'fuil  anti  rxrrllcntP 

87.  “  'There  can  Ik*  no  such  thing  as  an  eternal  or  necessary  truth,  that 
doc-s  not  consist  of  a  desc’ipiion  of  the  Divine  chancter  and  nature  ;  for 
nothing  else  is  eternal  or  r/orz/w/  y.”  (  IT(*)  “  '1  he  whole  is  greater  ihn 

a  part  ;  an*!  wv  ouglit  to  perceive  its  n’ality,  and  how  and  why  every 
fiutthh  cbjecti'^n  to  it  rrust  f:\rtsttrily  hr  false,'* 

1*.  It).  **  I  his  •:i’0'!t!u  net '/•jrmet/  to  renJrr  vs  hn/  fty.  See.  (I\  IS)  “  ll'e 
Humtjt  le  ftaot  than  folly  Hest.  The  minds  of  men  diffei  widely  in  ])oint 
of  intellcctu.d  worth,  but  tlu  y  dlHi  r  little  in  point  of  happiness.  A  happy 
cliild  divs  not  enioy  less  pleasure  than  a  happy  man  ;  and  a  hapjry  fool  il 
as  blessed  as  a  happy  p’ ilosopher.**  “  It  is  not  possible,  lioweser,  fof 
a  man  of  mature  :\\y  to  Iv  as  hajrpy  as  a  child.’* 

1*  177.  “  The  |K*rieciion  ot  an  intellieei.t  being,  consists,  in  every  in- 
dividud*  nt»t  in  having  the  memory  stored  with  propositions, hut  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  iliscernirg  troth  by  the  proper  energy  of  his  own  mind.’' 
(P.  .it)  )  “  Pven  the  word  /ruth  expresses  no  real  object,  iJid  only  refen 
in  geneii.l  to  the  actual  past,  present,  or  future  stale  ol  the  objects  which 
the  univcrio  contains.” 

P.  1H(>.  “  In  whatever  relates  to  the  condition  of  man  in  this  worKI, 
there  is  no  oiIkt  nxans  of  c/taining  to  the  knowledge  of  absolute  truths 
than  that  of  observing  the  \arietv  of  forms  which  the  human  mind  is  ca- 
jwhie  of  assuming  in  ever)*  |H)8sil)le  situation.”  (P.  178.)  “  It  ought  to  be 
rememU*rcd  that  any  /ruth  rrhuh  ac  Ciin  discover^  is  noi  absolute^  hut 
rrbttive.** 

P.  IS.'*).  “  I  he  objects  of  physical  science  being  the  parti  of  the  solid 
gl'd*e  upon  which  we  tiead,  are  passively  placed  in  our  hands,  and  may  bf 
diK|>osed  of  without  injury  or  inconvenience  in  every  possible  way." 
(P.  P21.)  “  hnough  seems  know  n  to  prove  tliat  Matter  is  neither  a  solid 
nor  an  if.aetlve  substance,**  (P.  4‘i‘J. )  1  am  uj)on  the  whole  inclined  U) 
beliete,  that  tliere  is,  in  truth,  only  one  substance  in  the  universe  ;  that 
substance  is  mind ;  and  ifial  thus  God  u  indeed  all  and  in  all  th0 
exists  r 

P.  ”1 1.  “  Tlie  vice  of  sensuality  is  apt  to  commit  ravages  even  upoi 
vety  valuable  minds.**  )  “  No  such  thing  as  morJ?  evil  Is  to  h$ 

found  in  the  erration  of  God.”  (P.  ‘Ji  1.)  “  It  is  also  said  to  be  owing 
to  this  vice  (i.e.  sensuality)  that  so  small  a  proponion  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  now  |>ossf8S  .a  distinguished  literary  repetition.**  (P. ‘i08.  '  “Naturf 
SMites  and  chrsishes  our  passions  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  as  rational  beings 
subdue  and  restrain  tfum.  In  this  wc  may  seem  to  contend  against  nature^ 
l>ut  in  tiuth  we  fulfil  her  purpose^  which  is  that  of  exciting  us  to  actiol 
by  motixes,  and  of  teaching  us  skiii  and  self-comuiaLu  by  appnciali^ 
*••'1  subduing  llicic  motives.’* 
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Such,  acconlint:  to  thi>  curious  systt'm,  are  sonje  of  tli« 
freaks  ant!  in(  »>usist(!ncic‘s  both  of  Nature  and  Nature’s 
The  passage,  last  rpioteil  directs  us  to  helieve,  tiint  Nature  ex- 
cites  aud  cliei  i  dies  our  passions  ;  and  excites  us  to  action  by 
those  very  motives  which  sliC  instructs  us  to  subdue  ! 

P.  ‘203.  “  Our  nhpetUrSj  affections,  and  passion*,  are  not  oripnally  im- 
planted  in  oar  constitution  ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  ruituiv 
that  they  should  grow  up  in  the  human  character.**  (I*.  217.) 
conjugal  alicction  is  founded  upon  an  animal  apfietite  inkfrent  in  our 
nature.** 

P.  22R.  “  d  he  plea8Ui*c  arising  from  activity,  which  was  the  original 
source  of  benesolence,  would  always  indeed  remain  ;  but  tlie  atlections  arc 
merely  the  result  of  an  association  of  ideas  rendering  us  fond  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  recal  the  niefnory  of  past  pleasures  enjoyed  in  their  society.** 
(P.  23. )  “We  are  led  to  exertion  oy  the  hope  of  pleasure;  but  tht 
pleasure  we  receive  terminates  with  the'exertion.’* 

P.  229.  “  Our  affections  are  so  contrived  by  nature,  that  they  product 
s  preponderance  ot  ^ood ;  but  as  they  are  blind  and  undiscriininating,  they 
produce  much  evil  also  if  left  to  tfirmselves.**  (P.  2‘)0. )  “  Our  affections 
grow  up  b]>ontaneously,  and  require  no  culture.'* 

Vet  ill  pp.  20,  21,  aiul  2‘2j  phydcul  cxil  is  totally  denied  ;  «Tud 
in  p.  no,  we  arc  c^xprt.nisly  told,  lhat  “  T  here  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  evil  In  the  creation  of  Ciod. 

P.  2.1o.  “  The  malevolent  passions  are  even  at  all  times  productive  of 
advanuge,  from  tlie  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  ]K.‘rsonal  restjccta- 
hility  of  individu.ils,  and  from  their  coiihequent  tendency  to  jiolish  the 
nunneis  of  men*.”  (P.  2.%.)  “  It  be  onies  a  dllfeient  questitm  how 
far  they  do  not  degrade  the  character  of  ;1k*  individual  who  indulges  in 
them,  and  how  far  it  is  a  moral  iluty  to  resist  their  power  over  the 
mind.” 

P.  292.  “  d  his  passion  (self-love)  is  the  terrible  instrument  provided  by 
Providt  •nee  to  rectify  every  great  moral  evil  that  may  find  its  way  into  the 
world.”  (107.)  “  'i'lu*  Author  of  the  universe  is  the  Author  of  whatever 
occurs  within  its  wide  circuit.”  (i  h). )  “  'fhere  \%  no  such  thing  as  moral 
rt'H  in  the  creation  of  Ciod.*'  (dl  1.)  “  Bad  men  are  defective  Uings  who 
blindly  oU-y  th<  ir  pa.ssions.** 

1*.  dtiy.  “  1  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  universe,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  has  existed^  and  •will  remain^  as  perpetually  as  its  jiuthcr.  T  aking 
it  for  granted,  then,  that  this  world  is  the  j.roduction  of  a  skilful  anti 
powerful  niiiul,  1  proceed  to  consider  tb.e  cliaracter  or  p<culiar  qualities 
ot  tliat  mind.”  (I*.  .981.)  “  When  a  man  sits  ab.  ut  making  a  machine, 
he  finds  materials  already  provided,  that  possess  jMiwers  or  energies  in 
themselves,  wliojk*  force  he  only  directs  ami  t  ;kes  advantag**  of.  hut  the 
Cause  of  all  things  is  in  a  very  different  situation.  He  can  have  no 
ufateria'j  provided  for  him  before  hand.’* 


*  Witness  their  pf'lishing  effect  on  feroeijus  animals  * . 
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P.  3S9.  **  Oiir  firrcffitions  are  the  causes  which  prixluce  aU  our  ac-  B 
lioos.'*  “  Human  actions  proceed  fioni  four  sources  ;  from  aftfutiin^  B 
fuus'totu^  rcojoftf  or  fioin  some  modification  or  mixture  of  these  thi^e  prin.  B 
ciples.’*  B 

P.  40^.  “  The  man  is  far  from  beinjj  miserable  according  to  the  B 
measure  of  his  ^iL'ichdnessJ*  “  I  he  Author  of  the  universe  is  the  Author  B 
of  whatever  occurs  within  its  wide  circuit.**  (410.)  “  There  is  no  such  B 
thing  as  moral  evil.**  (412.)  “  Man  is  in  all  cases  as  ^ood  and  as  perfed  B 
as  the  Autltor  of  his  nature  intended  him  to  be.  He  is  therefore  liable  to  B 
•no  censure  or  reproach.*'  B 

P.  413.  “  But  although  men  cannot  properly  l>c  considered  as  possessing  B 
either  meiit  or  guilt  towaids  their  Maker,  yet  they  may  very  readily  ij  B 
guilty  towards  each  other,  and  become  just  objects  ot  punishment.’*  T hh  B 
may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  true.  Nature  has  created  certain  aniniaU  B 
•in  a  state  of  hostility  to  each  otlier.  The  wolf  is  at  war  woth  the  lamb»  B 
and  the  hawk  with  the  partridge  **  (407.)  “  The  Author  of  the  universe  B 
is  the  Author  of  w  hatev.  r  occurs,  See.**  U 

P.  432.  “  Indolently  and  umely  to  endure  cold,  or  any  other  hardship  B 
in  life,  and  to  make  no  edort  to  avoid  it,  would  not  be  resignatk)#,  B 
.but  opposition  to  the  Divine  will.”  (P.  422.)  “  God  is  ituLed  AU^  and  B 
in  All  tket  exists.**  B 

P.  89.  “  Pleasure  and  pain  arc  mere  Involuntary  teelings.**  (P.90.)  B 
In  most  cases,  the  pleasure  is  propoitioncd  to  the  degree  of  attention,  B 
tiiat  is,  ot  voluntary  po^tvery  which  is  exerted.”  fl 

P.  324.  “  Our  passiims  are  given,  not  to  produce  felicity,  but  td  * 
stimuLte  us  to  c.xertion,  during  the  infancy  ot  the  understanding.**  (291.) 
His  piussion  commenced  with  an  exertion  of  the  understanding.”  ;  = 

P.  185.  “  When  men  do  violently  attempt  to  make  moral  ex|>ciimcnts, 
by  violating  the  established  order  of  society,  from  the  hope  of  producing 
greater  good,  they  always  incur  a  very  serious  rcsponsiliUty**  (P.407.)  P 
“  From  the  present  stiite  of  the  v/oiki,  \vc  havr  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  expect  a  future  state  of  wltai  are  called  judicial  rewards  and  punish-  | 
ments.** 

P.  42  r.  “  The  employment  which  the  Deity  has  contrived  and  ajK  • 
ptunted  for  us  in  this  world,  is  to  acquire  and  to  ditfu'^c  knowledge.**  |  ■ 
(P.  •U>9.)  **  At  times  we  six;  individuals  not  only  careless  ol  their  own  ira- 
provement,  but  even  eagerly  suiving  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ? 
among  mankind,  and  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  ignorance  anJ  S 
delusion  over  tire  hnmaij  race.”  (1^17-)  “  The  Author  of  the  universe  ii  ^ 
the  Autiior  of  whatever  occurs.  See.**  “  Neither  moral  nor  physical  evil  J 
has  any  existence;  and  man  is  as  perfect  and  as  good  as  God  intended  B 

himir  I 

Fioip  t!ris  rlrnos  of  inronsistoncics,  this  stratigo  combination  B 
of  co!rtr:iilii  tinii  ami  ab^nrditv,  which  wc  have  selected,  it  || 
triu>t  I  «*  olrvioiis  to  rvt*rv  reader,  that  the  volume  before  ui  I 
hold.s  no  very  exalted  rank  iti  our  estimation.  'Fhc  argU;  ■ 
metits  uiiieh  the  author  has  arlduced  in  favour  of  various  pro-  I 
pi>Miio[»s,  arc  iVecjueutly  weak  and  iucouclusivc  iii  themselves,  I 
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and  comluct  tlic  iiihul  into  that  contusion  and  onor,  to  which 
faUf  |»rcmise.s  must  inevitably  lead.  Sometimes  indeed  he  hiw 
fotimieil  his  observations  upon  a  solitary  feature  of  the  liunnui 
idiarncter,  and  unfortunately  inferred  from  thence  a  t^enaml 
(•ofietn>ion,  which  spreads  both  heaven  and  earth  with  a  me* 
InMcliolv  ‘^looni.  Rut  such  ' instances  we  shall  nolico  hertv 
afior.  ‘ 

It  has  U'en  through  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  vicea  and 
absurdities  which  are  connected  with  human  actioiw*  and  to 
reconcile  them  with  a  denial  of  moral  evil,  and  with  the 
fectio!is  of  ilie  Deity,  that  lie  has  plun^e^i  himself  into  tliut 
aiiyss  of  hinnder  whieh  yawns  through  liis  pages.  A  few, of 
his  inconsistencies  wo  luive  ])o\nted  out;  hut  the  catalogue 
inig  ii  be  swelled  with  ea>e  to  donlile  tlie  amount.  Declining 
tliis  tedious  task,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  general  out* 
line  of  tlu!  author’s  tlioory,  confining  our  observations  chierty 
10  the  tiling  part  of  his  volume,  wliich  profv'ssedly  treats  of 
Rdiilion . 

That  Mr.  Forsyth,  from  tlie  specimens  already  <juotcd| 
dionld  attempt  to  speak  of  religion,  or  of  religious  duties, 
will,  in  all  probability,  appear  exceedingly  strange.  But 
dirticullics  which  may  occur  o!i  this  topic  he  has  already  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  pcrliaps  we  may  add  already  obviated,  in 

Speaking  of  religion  in  general,  he  observes,  “  1  no 
•  Ihrmans  are  idolaters,  and  worship  the  image  of  one  fav.ourtto 
deity,  called  Ihtdho,  'J'liey  have  few  or  no  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  lUlt^lo}i  sits  as  lif^htly  upon  f/inn^  as  upon  Pivtestant 
Christians,  and  they  persecute  nobody  for  religions  opinions! 
oT  praetters.'^  In  the  same  page  he  observers,  “  i'heir  religion, 
like  that  of  tfie  Hindoos,  ])robibits  l!ie  use  of  animal  food,  but 
only  (/s'  a  f)un\i/  prcccpf,  in  the  same  manner  as  drunkenness  u 
prohunted  hij  the  Christian  relii*iunP  Ry  whom  was  Mr.  For¬ 
syth  iiitormed,  that  drunkenness  was  viewed  liy  (  liristianity 
wi’h  an  eye  of  so  much  inditVerence,  that  its  proliibition  was 
tint’;  iiiT  more  than  a  mere  moral  precept  ?  St.  I'aul  ((▼al. 
V.  Jl.)  !ia>,  j)kued  it  in  company  with  the  most  atroeiouH  of 
hna.au  enormities  ;  in  the  preceding  verses  lie  has  compared 
it  with  adalterij,  which  Mr.  F.  has  acknowledged  to  lie  tim 
worst  of  evils  ;  and  in  the  verse  cpioted,  he  ranks  it  thus,  “/Vm- 
murders,  druukniness,  rexediu^s,  and  such  like,  of  the 
"U'/nch  I  tell  i/nu  in  fore,  as  I  have  told  in  times  past,  that  they 
u'hich  ao  saeh  thincs  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  GodP 
>uch  is  till!  langnage  of  St.  l^aiil.  And  vet  Mr.  For>yth  com  • 
pares  ('liristianity  to  the  Idolatry  of  India;  triumphs  that  it 
lightly  on  us,  and  exults  in  a  fancied  aiHnily,  which  hi^. 
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he  has  discoven'cl,  hetwcen  that  Ifiolatry  which  he  «§ 
justly  reprehends,  and  the  Reiiijinti  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thm 
a%^i(ing;  liinisclf  of*  the  shelter  which  Idolatry  has  afforded,  be 
treacheroiislv  endeavours  to  undermifie  tlie  Iicli<;ioii  of  his 
country,,  wfiich,  in  a  subsequeut  chapter,  he  professes  to 
applaud. 

Mr.  F  brsyth  has  divided  the  contents  of  liis  volume  into 
three  distinct  pai-ts.  The  first  treats  of  General  Principles; 
the  second,  of  the  Prhote  Duties  of  Men  ;  and  the  third,  of 
Religion.  These  general  divisions  arc  a^ain  subdivided  into 
tht<ir  subordinate  branches  ;  the  whole  of  which  are  iiunlc  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  author’s  primary  design  and  ultimate  object; 
aiul  hent'e  he  proceeds  to  couclusious  which  we.  have  in  part 
already  imied,  but  of  which  we.  uow  ])rocecd  to  take  a  more 
particular  survey.  f 

Avowing  himself  an  advocate  for  destiny  in  the  most  rl 
p;orons  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  makes  “  (h)d  the  author  of 
every  thing  that  is  in  existence,”  (401)  ;  declares,  “  that  non 
is  as  gootl  and  as  perfect  as  Ood  intended  him  to  be,”  (412); 
and  conscfujcnllv,  tliat  “  there  is  no  such-tbing  as  moral  evil 
to  he  found  within  the  ein]>ire  of  creation.”  (410.) 

In  Ills  first  chapter,  Mr.  Forsvth  directs  onr  attention  to 
what  he  has  denominated  “  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pur¬ 
suit.”  On  this  point,  he  delivers  himself  in  the  lollow'iug 
most  unequivocal  language. 

‘  Tt  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  great  object  which  the  human  race 
ought  to  pursue,  and  the  attainment  of  which  they  ought  to  regard  as  the 
busincs.s  of  their  lives,  is  not  to  produce  happiness,  felicity,  or  pleasure,  it 
themselves  or  others  ;  but,  on  tlic  contrary,  the  end  j'or  which  tliey  were 
formed,  and  which  alone  they  can  pursue  with  success,  is  the  improvemeni 
of  their  whole  intellectual  faculties,  whether  speculative  or  acii\e.  In  one 
word,  it  is  the  business  of  nian  in  this  world  to  endeavour  to  become 
an  excellent  being,  jH)8sc8sing  high  powers  ot  energy  and  intelligence. 
I'h  'u  is  his  chief  and  ought  to  l>c  the  great  and  ultimate  object  of  hii 
pursuit,  to  w'hich  other  consideration  ought  to  be  sacrifeed.'  p.  9. 


Such  arc  the  scntimcuis  of  this  geutlemau  ou  the  ultimate 
object  of  human  pursuit  !  Neither  jusiiccy  probityy  truths 
lirtuej  chastity^  nor  honour^  forms  any  part  of  his  system. 
Tlicse  arc  not  merely  passed  over  with  unconscious  silence; 
they  are  tacitly  excluded.  Kiicrgy  and  iutelligence  are  the 
cliief  gocul  of  man  ;  these  aiv  the  ulliir.ate  object  of  huinati 
pursuit,  to  which,  not  morelv  a  few,  hut  trccry  other  considers* 
tion  ought  to  be  smTificcd.''  “  Morality,”  he  has  told  us,  in  his 
first  sentence,  “  is  that  branch  of  science  whicli  proposes  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  men.”  But  how  morality  can  exist,  to 
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ihe  Mtit‘r  fixcliision  of  tho  mordl  virttteSy  appears  soinowhat  |>a- 
ratloxi^'iil.  Prol)ably  it  is  the  first  time,  that,  in  an  invesiij;atio?i 
ot  intfcaf  scirnvr^  those  virtues  whicli  are  esse  ntial  to  the  very 
existence  of  morality  were  tacitly  rejected,  or  that  ever  thu 
rulers  ot'  nations  were  informed,  as  they  are  in  the  next  para- 
graph,  “  that  they  misapply  their  iahonr,  and  mistake  their 
(liitv,  when  they  imagine  that  their  proper  business  consists  iu 
conferring  fjlicity  upon  their  fellow  creatures.’*  Let  us  only 
imagine  to  ourselves  for  a  moment,  that  the  principles  of 
this  author  were  actually  carried  into  practice;  what  scenes 
of  villany  and  licentiousness  would  desolate  the  world  !  All 
conlideiu'c  in  estahlished  integrity  must  immediately  disii^i* 
juar;  truth  must  forsake  the  human  bosom  ;  justice  and  in* 
lusiice  tiiUNt  he  confounded  ;  and  mental  and  practical  anarchy 
must  triinnph  in  eternal  dominion. 

Hut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Mr.  Forsyth  indueed  to  maktt 
energy  and  intelligence  the  chief  good  of  man,  to  which  every 
otlier  consideration  onglit  to  be  sacrificed  ^  It  is  to  oppose  tho 
lung  established  opitiion,  that  man  was  fornied  for  happiness. 

The  degree  of  happiness,”  he  tells  ns  (page  12)  “which 
ij;<ture  bestows  upon  ns,  cannot  he  increased  by  our  exer¬ 
tion.”  (I*.  10.)  “  This  worhl  is  not  formed  to  render  ui 
liaupy.”  (i*.  n.)  “  The  very  form  of  our  world  is  hostile 
to  iiiL*  idea  that  its  Author  created  it  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  happiuess  to  the  human  race.  Klse  why  are  vast  re¬ 
gions  near  tlie  poles  rendered  uninhahilahle  by  the  cold  ?”  Iiv 
w’lort,  “  liocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands,  wild 
luunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and  death,”  atforil  to  this 
gent!('ir,au  decisive  evidence,  that 
ultimate  ol/jcct  of  human  pursuit. 

<)l  a  felicity  resulting  from  a  union  with  the  source  of 
power,  felicity,  and  perfection,  he  seems  to  have  no  con¬ 
ception  ;  and  linding  no  alternative  beside  the  iiappiiiesii 
'\!iic!i  this  world  can  afford,  and  the  ac<|uircmCnt  of  a  “  vi- 
gurons  cliaracter,”  Ih'  has  ahandotied  the  former,  because  men 
are  not  happy  in  tlie  present  lifii,  and  adopted  the  latter,  at 
the  dreadful  expense  of  every  tiling  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to 
die  virtuous  mind. 

n»at  a  consriinmation  of  felicity  is  not  to  lx;  obtained  in  the 
present  life,  has  uniformly  been  admitted  by  those  who  havii 
cunt(*M(lcd  that  God  created  man  with  a  design  to  make  him 
li;ipp>.  riiis  circnmslancc  has  been,  with  the  wise  and  con* 
J'id4*rate,  surveyed  as  a  connective  link  which  nnites  time  with 
<'icrniry  ;  and  through  this  fact,  when  united  with  that  justice 
"liicli  ii  inseparable  from  God,  the  virtuous  have  been  taiijjlit 
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imagines  lie  has  liiscovcn'cl,  hetween  tliat  Idolatry  wlncli  he  m  « 
justly  reprehends,  and  the  Relii^inn  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thu* 
awlinp;  mniself  of  the  shelter  which  Idolatry  has  afforded,  he  ^ 
treacherouslv  endeavours  to  undermine  the  Ivcligiou  of  his  P 
country,  which,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he  professes  to 
applaud. 

Mr.  V  orsyth  has  divided  the  contents  of  his  volume  into 
thn*e  distinct  pai-ts.  'Fhe  first  treats  of  Crtneval  Pruiciples; 
the  second,  of  the  Private  Duties  of  Men  ;  and  the  third,  of 
Rfh^ron,  These  general  divisions  arc  again  subdivided  into 
tht>ir  subordinate  nranches  ;  the  whole  of  which  are  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  author’s  primary  design  and  idtiinale  object; 
and  hentx'  he  proceeds  to  <  onelusious  which  wi*.  have  in  part 
already  noted,  hut  of  which  we  now  ])rocecd  to  take  a  more 
particular  survey.  • 

Avow’ing  himself  an  advocate  for  destiny  in  the  most  p. 
goroiis  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  makes  “  (lod  the  author  of 
€!very  thing  that  is  in  existence,”  (40":)  ;  declares,  “  that  nan 
is  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  (jod  intended  him  to  he,”  (412): 
and  consenucnilv,  that  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil 
to  he  touncl  wilhm  the  emjiire  of  creation.”  (410.) 

In  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Forsvtii  directs  onr  attention  tn 
what  he  has  denoininateil  “  the.  ultimate  object  of  imman  pur¬ 
suit.”  On  this  point,  lie  delivers  himself  in  the  tollowdiig 
most  unequivocal  language. 

‘It  appfars  to  me,  then,  that  the  great  object  which  the  human  race 
Ought  to  pursue,  and  the  attainment  of  which  thv  y  ought  to  regard  as  the 
business  of  their  livc^,  is  not  to  produce  Itappincss,  felicity,  or  pleasure,  i« 
themselves  or  others  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  end  for  which  tliey  weft 
formed,  ."nd  whicli  n/onr  they  can  pursue  with  success,  is  the  improvement 
of  their  whole  intellectual  faculties,  whether  speculative  or  active.  In  od€ 
word,  it  is  the  business  of  man  in  this  world  to  endeavour  to  become 
.nn  excellent  being,  |H)RS(  sslng  high  powers  of  energy  and  intelligence. 
7/ii/  ii  his  chief  good ^  and  ought  to  l)0  the  great  and  ultimate  object  of  hii 

pursuit,  to  which  every  other  consideration  ought  to  be  sacrifeed*  p.  D. 

»  * 

Such  are  the  sentimcnis  of  this  gentleman  on  the  ultimate 
object  of  Imman  pursuit  !  Neither  justice^  prohiti/y  truths 
rirtufy  chastitijy  nor  honouVy  forms  any  part  of  his  system. 
TliCbC  are  not  merely  passed  over  with  imconscious  silence; 
they  are  tacitly  excluded.  Kuergy  and  iutelligeiice  are  the 
chief  good  (d'  man  ;  these  aiv  the  ultimate  object  ol  human 
pursuit,  to  which,  not  mendv  a  few  ,  hut  recry  other  consulera* 
tion  oufiht  to  be  satTificedy  “  Morality,”  he  has  told  us,  in  bii 
first  sentcuee,  “  is  that  branch  of  science  which  ]>roposes U) 
regulate  the  actions  of  men.”  But  how  vwruhty  can  exist,  to 
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the  nttiT  exclusion  of  the  vwrjl  appears  somewhat  |ta- 

r;iiioxt^al.  l^rol)abl3»  it  is  the  first  time,  that,  in  an  invcstij;atio!i 
of  moral  sciracr^  those  virtues  which  are  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  moraliti/  were  tacitly  rcjecteii,  or  that  ever  thu 
rulers  ot’  nations  were  informed,  as  they  are  in  the  next  pnra- 
ma|)}i,  “  that  they  misapply  their  labour,  and  mistake  their 
iliirv,  wh(*n  they  imagine  that  their  proper  business  consists  iu 
conferring  felicity  upon  tlicir  fellow  creatures.”  Let  us  only 
imagine  to  ourselves  for  a  njoment,  that  the  principles  of 
this  author  were  actually  carried  into  practice;  what  scenes 
of  villany  and  licentionsnoss  would  desolate  the  world  !  All 
lonlidcncc  in  established  integrit}*  must  immediately  disa[j* 
juar;  truth  must  forsake  t!ie  human  bosom  ;  justice  and  in* 
lusticc  innst  he  confounded  ;  and  mental  and  practical  anarchy 
aiust  triumph  in  eternal  dominion. 

hut  why,  it  may  be.  asked,  is  Mr.  Forsytli  induced  to  mak« 
energy  and  intelligenee.  the  chief  good  of  man,  to  which  every 
otiicr  consideration  ought  to  he  .sacrificed  ?  It  is  to  oppose  tho 
long  estalilished  opinion,  that  man  was  formed  for  happiness. 
*• 'fhe  degree  of  happiness,”  he  tells  ns  (page  12)  “which 
ijainre  bestows  upon  ns,  cannot  he  increased  by  our  excr- 
tiiui.”  (P.  Ifj.)  “  This  worhl  is  not  formed  to  render  Ui 
iiappy.”  (P.  n.)  “  The  very  form  of  our  world  is  hostile 
U)  ine  idea  that  its  Author  created  it  for  the  pnrjiose  of  pro- 
iliiciug  happiness  to  the  human  race.  KIse  why  arc  vast  re¬ 
gions  near  the  poles  rendered  nninliahilahle  by  tho  cold  ?”  liv 
k’lort,  “  lloeks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands,  wild 
lutiiits  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  aiul  death,”  alfortl  to  this 
geinleie.an  decisive  evidence,  that  happiness  never  can  he  the 
tildiiiate  object  of  human  pursuit. 

a  felicity  resulting  from  a  union  with  tlie  source  of 
pewer,  folieity,  and  perfection,  he  seems  to  have  no  con- 
rojition  ;  and  linding  no  alternative  beside  the  hapjiincsii 
ibis  world  can  alfoni,  and  the  accjuiremCnt  of  a  “  vi- 
guroa.s  character,”  he  luis  abaniloned  the  former,  because  men 
are  not  liappy  in  i!ie  present  lihi,  and  ailopted  the  latter,  at 
die  dreadful  expense  of  every  tiling  tluit  is  dear  and  sacred  to 
die  virtuous  mind. 

I  liat  a  consummation  of  felicity  is  not  to  lx;  obtained  in  tho 
present  life,  has  tiniforndy  been  admitted  by  those  who  hav« 
tunti'nded  that  (iod  created  man  with  a  design  to  make  him 
riiis  circnmslancc  has  been,  with  the  wise  and  con- 
J'Uierate,  surveyed  as  a  connective  link  which  unites  time  with 
<'liTiiity  ;  and  through  this  fact,  when  united  with  that  justice 
ii  inseparable  from  God,  the  virtuous  have  been  taugiit 
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to  “  ri*st  !i\n\  ex|>atiato  in  a  life  to  come.”  In  fine,  tlie 
cords,  inlmnianiiK’s,  in'instice,  oppressions,  and  wrongs,  whicj 
are  so  visihle  in  the  present  life,  have  been  thought  to  afford 
an  nnansweralile  argninent  in  favour  of  a  future  state. 

Hnt  this  argument  is  far  from  being  conclusive  with  M? 
Forsyth.  He  fius  not  indeed  pH'sununl  to  ))ass  it  over 
silence  ;  but  in  pp.  ‘JO,  21,  animadverts  upon  the  general  p 
position  in  the  following  manner.  ^ 

t , 

‘  The  Persians  asserted  that  there  are  two  Gods,  the  one  good,  s;  ’ 
the  otiier  evii.  Tfic  story  among  the  Grct'ks,  of  the  box  of  Pandon, 
a  contrivance  of  the  same  kiml ;  and  our  Europi'an  ancestors  very 
ascrih-d  all  the  mischief  that  occurred  in  their  times,  to  the  Devil,  a 
his  associates,  the  Witches.* 

*  Put  tlu*  mode  in  which  men  have  most  generally  attempted  to  nm 
rile  the  existence  of  physical  evil  with  the  supposed  purpose  ot  ci  L  .-fiv: 
is  this  ;  they  have  added  a  second  supposition  to  the  hist.  'Phoy  cooiinit 
that,  by  some  cross  accident,  the  Author  of  nature  has  not  succcei' 
in  his  Ixnevoieiu  plan  of  producing  happiness  in  this  world  ;  but  iht 
alleJge  lliat  lie  \'ill  ceitainly  pioduc»‘  another  world,  or  a  future  state cf 
exist«*nce,  after  this  shall  have  terminated,  in  which  every  eri or  shall  b» 
rectilled  ;  those  who  are  now  the  disturlxTs  of  hunvin  happiness  will  be 
punished,  and  the  riot  will  enjoy  jv'rfect  teliciiy. 

‘  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  tliia  account  of  matters  is 
unsatisfac  tory.  We  know  die  Author  of  nature  cw/y  from  Ins  u'orh: 
and  d  He  lias  not  succeeded  in  the  plan  upon  which  he  formed  this  uotk.,: 
it  is  evideut  He  may  fail  in  his  plan  of  making  u  better  world.* 

llrvidatlnn  thus  plainly  and  [insitivcdv  denied,  it  will  U\ 
folly  to  adduce*  arguments  from  that  source,  in  favour  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  pimislimeiits  iieyeud  the  grave, 
lull  we  may  surc’lv.  Without  ilie  fear  of  rc’prehension,  .assurw 
i!u*  ipieslion  upon  the  autiior's  own  ground,  namclv,  “  t 
t!ic  .Author  of  nature  is  known  from  his  works.’*  And  if 
the  intellectual  powers  anti  faculties  of  the  human  soul  inuil 
necessarily  form  a  part.  W  hatever  therefore  is  a  tlietaieoi 
reason,  must  lie  admitted  ;  and  he  has  told  us  (p.  403)  “  ilwi 
nothing  can  appi*ar  right  to  the  Ueity,  which  appears  wronj 
to  us.'*  Now  wc*  ajipeal  to  the  world,  whether  a  denial  of  the 
existc*nee  of  moral  <wll  ; — a  denial  of  a  future  state  of  punisli 
ments  and  rewards; — a  helief  that  lic'nevoicnee  is  not  retjuisitc 
to  tin*  pi'rfection  of  any  intelligent  being  ; — a  belief  that  what* 
fveroeiuis  uitliin  the  wide  circuit  of  the  universe,  must 
altrihiiled  to  (iotl  ; — tliat  in  the  universe,  there  is  no  sucb 
thing  as  enmity  against  (iod  ; — that  man  is,  in  all  eases,  » 
good  atul  as  pei  leet  as  the  Author  of  his  being  intended  hio 
It)  he  ; — that  neither  trmh  nor  iusliee  can  he  made  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  sysleiii  of  morulity  ;  and  finally,  tliat  Gotl  Is  ucltli<^ 
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ir  !  iu  Iilniself  nor  does  lie  love  hU  cremiir.es, --arc  not  pusi- 
t!oiis\rlnc!i  appear  wrong  to  uswIilmi  wcarc  fully  instrucied  in 
he  nature  of  the  various  eases?  Tliese  ^jiu'stions  can  iwlaiit  of 
III  one  answer.  Tlie  general  sulVrages  of  niankiiul  revolt  m 
!vc  auilior’s  daring  positions,  and  unite  to  tell  us  that  tlier^ 
yiiusi  be  another  and  a  better  worlil. 

Hut  what  reasons,  it  may  be  asLeil,  lias  the  author  adduced 
hj  .supiiort  a  system  wliieh  even  metiUiior|)]ioses  absuVilily  into 
.1  monster  ?  lie  aiisweii*,  [).  IG. 

I  *  T  he  world  is  accurately  and  skilfully  contriveil  for  improving  our  ia- 
kiUrctaal  nature  ;  it  will  therefpre  follow  that  this  is  the  object  for  which 
I'i^e.wt  rc  creitcd  ;  and  conta qiiently,  that  our  Creator  points  out  tiiis  as 
it  jr  t  vduable  jiursuit,  ahd  au  object,  wliicli,  if  wo  do  not  attain, 
Le  will  have  fornu  d  us  in  vain.*  j).  {^1.  ‘  If  consider  this  world  as 

tiomuii  not  to  confer  felicity,  but  to  train  up  lK*ings  tv»  intellectual  energy 
.  nil  erccllence,  every  dilliculiy  vanishes  ;  the  propriety  of  our  situation  be. 
k  fnts  obvious  ;  and  the  works  of  the  Author  of  Nature  appear  complete  and 
i’  rfect.  C'onsidered  in  this  point  of  view,  care  anti  toil  aix*  no  evils,  at 
are  justly  numbered  aiiiong  the  best  means  of  moral  improvement, 
j  jiccold  and  s^'l•lIity  of  the  polar  regions,  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropi- 
K’.€un,  the  dry  desart,  the  rugged  mountain  and  the  devouring  ocw»n,  are 
\a'u:ible  engines  for  calling  fo:th  the  intrepidity,  the  perRcverance,  the 
bbll,  the  foresight,  and  all  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind.* 
ilcMiee  ilieaiillior  proceeds  to  iiitpiiiv. 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven’s  design  ; 

Why  should  u  liorgia  or  a  Cataline  *?” 

From  the  inanimate  parts  ol  creation  lie  proceeds  to  transfer 
IIS  theory  to  man,  and  tlms  enforces  it  in  p.  .'iU.'i. 

“  Human  actions  can  only  be  produced  by  the  appetites,  the  alFections, 
I  r  the  understanding  of  Man.  But  as  these  are  all  the  workmanship  of  the 
.uihor  ot  the  universe,  who  formed  the  constitution  of  man,  and  preji  aic 
i  ili  wniM  for  his  habitation,  it  is  obvious  that  wlien  we  act  in  consequcnc® 
<  t  any  ot  th.ese,  our  actions  are  truly  and  ultimately  proiluced  by  tliefirsi 
^useot  all  tilings,  and  form  apart  of  the  divine  operations.  Man  theie- 
yre  in  his  lowest  state,  when  led  captive  by  mere  apjH*tite  and  blind  aftec- 
nor,  iiil  -il  by  that  superior  power  whicb  contnxed  the  huninn  constitu- 
’  a:u{  its  present  situation.” 

Suth  are  the  principles  of  this  pliilosopliicnl  “  Advocate,’* 

'  ad  Mich  are  llic  avsertioiis  (for  we  dare  not  call  them  urgu- 
n»«*!ils)  by  which  lie.  attempts  to  give  them  support  !  C’onlident 
•  II  Idmseif  that  neither  happiness^  trnthy  nor  ;/a//Vr,  can  he  tlie 
ihiniate  ohject  of  human  pursuit,  because  ihv  y  have  not  been 
uained  in  general  jicrieciion,  he  has  rejeeled  them  ahoeether  ; 
•la  has  snhstitiiteil  vigour  and  energy  in  the  room  of  all.  Hut 

♦  Such  are  Mr.  Forsyth’s  sainU  ! . Rtv, 
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hero  a  plain  (jucstioii  arises  ;  will  not  the  same  reasons  w 
induced  this  author  to  reicct  haDoiness.  truth,  and  iii^ 


induced  this  author  to  reject  happiness,  truth,  and  jui 
romj)el  us  even  on  his  own  priiiciples  to  discard  that  vigour 
rnep^y  cd*  character,  and  that  intellectual  iniprovemcnt,  whi 
he  has  substituted  r  From  the  latest  survey  that  lias  been 
ken,  the  population  of  tlie  F^rth  is  stated  as  follows  ;  Eun 
contains  1.53  Millions,  A.sia  500,  Africa  150,  America  i 
total  953  Millions.  Of  these  more  than  six  hundred  milli 
are  at  this  moment  wallowing  in  the  very  dregs  of  ignora 
ft  prey  to  vice,  and  the  dupes  of  idolatrous  superstition.  A 
if  to  these  we  add  the  multitudes  in  F.urojieana  America,  u 
whom  “  religion  dors  not  sit  li^htlj/j^*  proliably  this  author 
join  with  us  iii  as.serting,  that  darknc'ss  envelopes  by  far 
greater  jiart  of  the  human  race.  And  consequently,  as 
little  intellectual  improvement  has  been  made,  we  have  not 
imith  reason  to  believe  that  “  this  is  the  cliief  good  of  Man 
that  it  is  the  ultlniate  object  of  human  pursuit,  to  which 
justice,  truth,  aiul  honesty,”  nay,  “  every  otiicr  consiJi 
tion,  ought  to  be  sacrilieed.”  I 

“  l^ropiiety,  utility,  fitness,  trutii  or  justice  ”  the  aul!^- 
tells  us,  p.  50.  “  can  never  be  the.  foundation  of  a  system  | 
morality,  or  become  objects  of  humu'.f  pursuit,  because  tl) 
arc  iiotinug  in  themselves,  being  merely  ndativt*  terms 
allude  to  something  else.”  And  will  not  ilie  same  ohjecti-^J 
lie  against  those  “  high  powers  of  energy  and  intelligence 
which  every  other  consideration  ought  to  be  saeriticediVS 
Docs  not  the  Ci'l  i»oNo  inevitably  recur  Is  intelligence  3* 
a  definite  term  r  I'he  Deity,  as  seen  in  bis  works,  wc  aretok^r^f 
(p.  43")  is  the  great  standard  by  which  we  are  to  measureo«4^, 
improvement,  and  whicli  wc  are  called  to  imitate.  But  hereli^ 
same  ol>jcctions  occur,  which  ihe  author  lias  assigned  as 
SOILS  for  rejecting  former  systems  of  morality.  The  intclligerp-^ 
olTlie  Deity  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  tiling  we  can  eitb 
conceive  or  attain;  and  that  which  is  at  an  infinite  distal 
from  us,  can  never  he  the  standard  of  finite  perfection, 
come  an  object  of  finite  imitation.  Intelligence,  undirtet'  ^ 
by  truth,  integrity,  and  justice,  is  nothing  better  than  an »  ^ 
gine  of  oppression,  devastation,  and  wrong;  and  the  utiL“3  ^ 
that  can  he  said  in  behalf  of  a  character  thus  endowed  ?  ^ 
that  he  has  made  intellectual  improvements  to  practice  in  t" 
science  of  ini<piity ;  he  is  the  terror  of  the  living,  and  ^  ^ 
ilisgracc  of  his  species.  I. 

In  his  second  chapter,  Mr.  Forsyth  proceeds  to  define  i. 
qualities  whicli  constitute  ])erfcction.  He  tells  us  in  p.  1 
“  I'hat  the  perfection  of  the  liuiuan  miud  consists  in  a  cap?* 


too 
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V  to  iuilgo  or  to  think  cloarly,  and  in  a  capacity  to  act  vigor- 
iiisly.*’  'Tlie  word  rirliit  he  rather  discards  iVoni  his  svs- 
iiti,  because  it  hits  (he  observes  p.  44-.)  an  ambiguous  sigmfw 
ition.  In  p.  50.  TriUh^  Justice,  and  Propriety,  submit  to 
hi*  same  fate,  and  he.  closes  his  chapter  with  this  declaration, 

*  That  our  private  duties  consist  of  the  various  elVorts  which 
t  is  ill  onr  power  to  make  for  our  own  improvement  as  indi- 
iduals.” 

Ill  his  next  chapter  tlie  author  investigates  “  the  human  un- 
[Icrstamling  and  its  subordinate  faculties,”  and  it  must  be  ac- 
nowlcdgcd  that  the  doctrines  he  inculcates, arc  in  perfect  union 
kith  those  which  he  has  taught  in  his  preceding  chapters. 

*  The  senses  ”  he  tells  us  fp.  5S.)  “  which  incite  us  to  exer* 
ion,  arc  Hunger,  'Thirst,  and  Lust,  'riiey  usually  receive  the 

^|)|x*llation  of  appetites,  in  conscijuence  of  the  tendency  which 
viu  V  have  to  urge  the  mind  to  make  efforts  for  their  gratifica¬ 
tion.”  When  wc  take  this  passage  in  conne<*tion  witli  those 
j^hich  w«*.  have  already  <pioted  ; — when  we  hear  the  author  a- 
ti'^veiily  declare  that  moral  evil  has  no  existence  ; — that  neither 
'uf/t  nor  justice  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  morality  ; 
i.it  inun  is  as  good  and  ])erfect  as  the  author  of  his  nature  tiu 
uled  him  to  be ; — that  man  in  his  lowest  state,  when  Ird  cap- 
ve  by  iiuu’c  a{)|K*tite  and  blind  alfection  is  ruled  by  the  Su- 
n  ine  Tower  ; — ihathis  chief  good  is  energy  and  intelligencw, 
which  eien/  other  consideration  ought  to  he  sacrificed ; — and 
nallvytliat  Lust  as  well  as  /2w/24jcrand  thirst  incites  ns  to  excr¬ 
on,  and  urges  the  mind  to  make  efforts  for  its  gratifieation 
e  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  fatal  tendency  of  thiiT 
'Tnicious  system,  liowevcr  mncli  wc  may  he  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
unt  for  that  ilari ng  effrontery,  which  has  presumed  to  ‘  flaunt 
in  the  face  of  ilay.’ 

The  next  chapter  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  treats  of  the  imagination  ; 
t  which  wc  have  only  to  observe  that  it  is  a  chapter  of  the  ima^ 
rnution. 

Hence,  the  author  hastens  in  his  ensuing  chapter,  to  direct 
ir  views  to  “  the  arrangement  and  formation  of  l.angiiage.” 

1  this  chapter  we  have  found  hut  little  erroneous,  and  but  lit-' 
original.  I'lic  striking  conformity  which  is  visible  in  these 
‘irys  to  the  acute  analysis  of  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Ilennes,  cvimi 
titles  it  to  respect. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  chapter,  tlie  author  descends 
wander  among  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  inferior  ani- 
d>,  and  ilicnce  to  investigate  taste  as  it  applies  to  the  human 
und.  “  T'aste,”  he  tells  us,  p.  153.  “  is  not  an  arbitrary  seii- 
but  ail  exertion  of  sound  judgement.  To  ac(|uiie  good 
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lastfiNto  acijuiii*  skill  in  anv  art,  anil  uant  of  tnsrr  iinpli^s^ 
iM)rai»re  or  want  ol’ili.srrnnnrni."  \\\*  have  only  to  ohser^ 
on  tills  iiassajTi*,  that  ta  u*  aiiil  jnch^fninn  «nrc  Im'ic  ovaleis’i 
I’ont’oimilcvl,  aiul  made*  of  ;y!ion\ n'.ons  iin|iOil  uiili  ^ 
otlicr. 

Ill  lIiiMioxt  i  liaptcr  he  prorooJs  to  drvedope  tiic  causes  cfc 
ror  ill  .science,  r.iul  in  that  wlilcli  sncieeilN,  he  marks  lljcirr 
lative  iinixt! tiir.c(*  to  one  another.  !n  >onic*  instances  hek 
been  snccesslul  ill  his  alieinpls,  in  olhcrs  his  r(‘iiiaiks 
a  siroii*^  ailiiiity  to  the  leading;  reatiires  ol  liis  volume.  lhu» 
cannot  enier  into  particnhn.s. 

k  roin  llu!  sciences  and  their  ridative  iinporiance,  Mr.  F.  tun! 
in  the  .succeeilin;;  c!ia|)ti'r,  lo  intellectual  amusement  and 
tii^iK*;  and  e,!>serve.s  oi  the  passiop.s  in  Ln*neral,  (|).  !’('!>,)  ‘‘Tlir 
an*  not  orieinallv  iiniilaiited  in  our  cimstitutioii  ;  hut  it  iso 
dently  tin*  inleniioii  of  nature,  that  tiiev  should  grow  up  inti 
Iniinaii  i  haracter."  have  only  to  oh.sin've,  that  such  isri 

^udioi's  opinion  rcs])ccliug  <  ur  aj*pelitcs  and  ]nissions.  Wk 
speaking  (d’  llu*.  aniund  appetites  (p.  L’OP.)  ho  obsert' 
that  “  their  regulation  or  due  restra.iiit  lias  l)oen  denoiniiiate 
teiiipi*raiUH*.  its  chief  ol)icct  is  the  ])r(’servatioii  of  heik 
pli.eli  is  liuhli*  i(»  iniurv  hy  their  irregular  indulgence.”  “Tfc 
pruitiiol  light  in  whieh  the  appetites  ought  in  genorah 
be  regardcil  (he  adtis  in  tiic  sanu'  page)  isthta  of  an  index* 
i‘.\p!aiii  tin*  state  and  the.  nants  ot  our  constitution.”  'I'hH 
•cem>  is  the  prac/irol  and  no!  spccnhi-ii'c  light  in  wliicdi  tliea? 
priites  ought  lo  he  sin  ve\  ed  !  On  r!ie  whole  ue  feel  no  h 
•it.'uion  in  }>ronouiieing  this  a  most  dcspicahh'  and  pernicb 
t  litipler.  It  ii:enleatv;s  prineipli’.s  whieh  luUnrtdlv  open  the v.' 
to  seiisiMhiy,  i»y  forhidding  inortiiit v  to  hecome  the  gnarda 
ot  viiine.  I.oeal  and  temporary  cam venieiiccs,  uhicli  arose# 
and  mcMii,  are  here  the  jirimarv  motives  which  should  :: 
duel  •  Us  to  clierisli  the  virtues  of  temperance,  and  when  tht 
cannot  operate,  whieii  niiist  he  the  case  [ici  [)C'liiallv.  tliercis 
security,  nor  occasion  (or  security,  agjiinst  sin.  Ifthcautk 
lias  1‘iiher  a  si.-lcr  or  a  tlaiiglilcr,  w  v.  only  ask  him,  if  he  weti 
kcrinusly  w  i.sli  her  to  heeoiue  a  practical  coinincntaiT 
own  practical  principles  ?  Ifhewouhl  not,  his  professions 
hy  poll  itical  aiul  insiueere  ;  if  he  would,  we  declare  without^; 
lucianee  that  ho  is  unwonhy  to  sustain  ilie  relation  of  /tiisk^ 
pitron!^  or  hrollnr. 

.\fti*r  having  asserteil,  in  ]>.  ‘223.  “  that  henevolence  is'- 
vourahly  iiuei  jneled,  when  said  to  he  neither  rirfuons  nor? 
cionsP  lie  ohserx  es,  p.  227.  “  that  w’o  are  placed  iimidsl  see 
ty,  that  hv  stiuivlug  knowledge  in  ditVerent  hranelii’s,  and*' 
Communicatin'^^  our  ilioii^lits  or  dUcovinics,  our  progress c* 
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bchastcneii  or  fMcilitatod.  Yot  to  tliat  sfx  ioty  \vo:A>nlcl  pay  no 
ttiteniion,  wojv  niit  tlio  one  liall' of  tin*  spooios  uiado  obJocMs  of 
svnsHoi  ficof ion  to  the  other  ;  aiui  \v*T4*  we  noi  so  Idnncd, 

that  ono  j^onoratiofi,  as  it  woiv,  creates  the  sueceulini!  oiie^  aitci 
bupport'  it  (lurinjx  a  oonsiilorabli!  period  of  lU  exist aoeo.*’ 
U'liat  >liidi  we  say  to  sentinu*nts  like  tlo'se  r*  I'lspeeially  ulieii 
wi*  connect  ilieni  wild  tlnit  praeticaf  Uatht  in  u'hie/i  the  appetites 
oaiht  to  hf  SNivei/ed  ; — wiuMi  ne  sii})pose  moral  evil  to  have  no 
rristeni'e  ; — that  hennolenee  i^s  not  a  virtue  ;  — luul  that  when  iin- 
pflleil  hv  our  passions  ami  appetites,  we  aia*  ruled  i>v  (nul? 
Tliev  usher  the  niiiul  to  the  vortex  of  sensuality ,  anti  pnivide 
for  the  shiinhers  of  a  lerritieil  I'onscieuee,  hv  ^ooilitn*^  it  in  ihft 
practice  of  initjuitx ,  ami  stilling*  llu*  pangs  of  remorse. 

Fomi  the  l)e.nevt»lent  alfeelious  Mr.  Forsyth  calls  our  at- 
tcniit)n  to  the  malevolent  passions,  and  thus  delivers  his  sen- 
tiiiieiUs  on  duelling. 

C»  , 

P.  -10.  *  In  the  case  of  cemin  personal  injuilcs,  in  consequ''nc(‘ of 

the  anci  n:  harb  irous  Laws  of  Europe,  a  custom  has  Ikvh  established,  bv 
which,  If  men  in  particular  stations  in  society,  were  to  have  recourse  to  that 
son  of  redress  which  legal  authority  now  affords,  they  would  lx*  rendered 
for  ever  .'i  her  ward  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  most  important  ilutiet 
of  life.  If  a  military  officer  should  sulTer  falsehood  to  he  publicly  asciilieJ 
to  him,  or  the  slightest  violence  to  he  oifercil  to  his  jiersoii,  without 
Siileinnly  defying  and  encountering  his  antagonist  in  single  combat  with 
noital  weapons,  he  would  instantly  by  our  customs  be  disqualified  fiom 
svr\ing  his  country  in  the  station  to  which  lie  had  hiH*n  e  ducated,  anil  hit 
family  might  be  reduced  along  with  him  to  ])Overty  and  siiame.  In  such 
a  situation  the  most  viituous  and  rational  man  has  no  choice  left  v/ith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  condui  t  he  is  to  adopt.  If  n:;tions  wish  to  exthigulsh  tbit 
b.iibarou4  practice,  tlu*v  ought  not  to  enact  laws,  absurdly  menacing  with 
equal  punisliment  the  injured  individual  who  reluctantly  jirotects  his  rwn 
personal  re  jn'ctahllliy,  and  him  who  wantonly  b.ings  that  res|>ectability  ini# 
ha/ard.' 

In  this  paragraph  tlio  aiitlior  seems  imlirrdy  to  have  for- 
goucii,  that  iIk*.  violation  of  tliose.  laws  wliu'li  forbid  ilm'lliiig, 
cotisiitiites  an  ollbnce,  ami  imikos  that  person  gailiy  wlio  was 
iniiorent  before.  And  when  to  this  ue  aild  the  crime  of 
murder,  the  cnlprli  really  demands  an  able  apolov:i''t  t‘»  prove 
fhut  guni  has  no  existence.  Ifut  “  the  nu»sl  vlrinons  man 
has  iioehoiee  left.”  What  then,  must  the  virlnons  ma.i  ob<*y 
the  dictates  of  lawless  passion,  and  act  in  opini  violation  ot 
those  laws  wliieli  lie  luis  sworn  to  obey  r  (  an  that  be  a  vir- 
tuoiiMuan,  who  would  rather  obey  his  passions  than  his  coun¬ 
try  r  If  so,  is  there  a  crime  that  can  be  mentioned,  tor  wliicli 
similar  apology  may  not  be  made  :  Ihbe  trufli  is,  flie  laws 
Are  ttdeciuatc  to  redresi  the  evil,  but  iinfort innately  they  are 
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iif>i  cnrrit\l  into  clVect ;  aiul,  iiikIci*  siinihir  ciiTumstancc5,  cviry 
Invv  that  could  be  enacted  would  l)e.  dufialeil  ot'  its  purpo^ 
'i'ill  juries  dare  to  make  religion,  iusteail  of  honour,  the  stand, 
aril  of  their  opinions,  legislative  provisions,  and  judicial  iu. 
icgiily,  must  continue  to  prove  ine!rectu:d. 

(To  le  concluihil  hi  our  nrst  Kinnbcr. ) 
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Beatticy 


(Concluded  from  j>.  10.) 

brings  us,  as  we  coneei\e,  to  the  middle  of  out 
song. 

Now  heavily  comes  on  in  clouds  the  day, 

'I'he  great,  th’  important  day,  big  with  the  fate - 

?bit  it  was  a  mueb  better  fate  than  that  of  our  old  friend 
(.’e.to.  After  manv  preparatorv  solemnities,  Dr.  fb*aitie  was 
iruroduei'd  to  their  Majc'sties  ;  but  a  nwerential  awir  forliids 
us  to  intrude  our  remarks  on  what  passi'd  in  the  royal  sanc¬ 
tuary.  \\*e  wail  near  the  ('ulraueo  till  tlie  bold  ailventuat 
returns,  to  display  bis  acipiisitious  and  his  honours,  a  kind  of 
spoHa  opimoy  similar  to  what  .lohnson,  another  gri'ai  literarr 
hi.'vo,  had  carried  oil  sometime  heibre,  and  often,  as  Ids  histo- 
vian  tells,  triumphantly  exhibitetl  t«>  tin*  woiuler  and  envy  ol 
his  mmii'rmis  neijuaiiuanee.  At  Dr.  Fleattie’s  return,  bow evpr, 
we  lind  Idm  so  beset  with  ti  crowd  and  mob  of  zealous  iVieiuls 
dial  we  are  glad  io  make  our  escape  from  llu!  bustle,  and  can 
only  sav.  that  at  ii'iigth  lie  wcau  back  to  Seoihnul  with  an 
Umnity  of  ’Jutd.  Highly  appreeiating  the  Koval  bounty,  hf 
ever  afterward  testiliial  the  livt'iiest  graiitiule  ;  and  his  attach- 
iiient  was  naiurallv  inereased  l>V  the  \iTV  lialtiuing  marks  of 
triendsldp  which  he  received  Iroin  their  Mapsties,  on  subse* 
(jnent  oeea^ions. 

During  this  \isii  Ite  was  introduced  to  the  distiugiddid 
|u'rsons  whose  haters  are  here  intermixed  with  his  own. 
remarks  on  the  w hole  collection  must  be  brief  and  general 
'1  ogelber  w  iib  a  gri'at  ihad  tiiat  ought  to  have  been  omitted, 
♦s  lu'itber  lun  ing  auv  iutriusie  valm*,  nor  supplying  any  addi¬ 
tional  illustration  of  the  Doctor’s  (ptalirn's,  ibey  contain  miici! 
good  sense,  easv  writing,  and  frank  disclosure  of  eliaracter. 
There  is  also  a  resneetalile  share  of  true  criticism;  but  we 
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good  sense,  easv  writing,  and  frank  disclosure  of  eliaracter. 
There  is  also  a  res])eetal)le  share  of  true  criticism;  but  we 
own  tlii  re  are  not  manv  passages  that  at)])ear  to  us  to  n*afk 
-ilu*  iieptbs  of  (‘itber  (  litieism  or  j)hilosopb\,  which  iudetdiit 
the  >ame.  1  be  variety  of  the  deseriptious  genendly  Ileal's  ih^ 
marks,  of  the  poi't  and  the  man  of  taste.  'Fbe  n  ferenei^t^ 
Mibit'cts  of  domesiie  tenderness  present  him  in  so  amiable  t 
light  that  wo  deeply  sympathise  with  the  uielaneholy  wbil^ 
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accompanied  every  recollection  of  the  state  of  his  family ;  and 
it  must  have  been  inevitable  to  a  man  like  him,  to  have  tliat 
recoilection  almost  continually  in  his  mind.  I'he  direct  allu- 
wons,  however,  are  not  often  repeated,  and  with  much  pro¬ 
priety  Sir  William  has  no  doubt  omitted  many  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Beattie's  style  is  singularly  free  and  ])erH])icuons,  and 
atlaptinl  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  purpose  of  familiar  lec¬ 
turing  to  his  pupils  ;  but  for  an  author,  we  should  deem  it 
something  less  than  elegant,  and  something  less  than  nert  ous! 
In  earlv  life  he  took  great  pains  to  imitate  Addison,  whose 
stvie  he  always  recommended  and  admired.  But  Addison’g 
stvle  is  not  sulhciently  close  and  firm  for  the  use  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  as  to  the  exquisite  shades  of  its  colours,  they  can 
perhaps  never  be  successfully  imitated.  W'e  were  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Addison  prv*fcrring 
the  old  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms  to  every  other  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  so  respectable  a  judge  put  our  national  partialities 
in  some  degree  of  fear.  But  we  soon  recovered  our  com¬ 
placency  in  our  own  venerable  Stenihold  and  Hopkins,  who,  in 
point  of  harmony  and  elegance,  richness  and  majesty,  and  all 
the  other  high  attributes  of  poetry,  have  surely  beaten  their 
northern  rivals. 

Sir  W  illiam  acknowledges  that  Dr.  Beattie’s  talent  for  hu¬ 
mour  was  less  than  he  was  willing  it  should  be  thought ;  but 
the  fii*st  part  of  the  following  letter  is  not  a  bad  specimen, 
while  the  latter  part  is  a  piece  of  lively  and  discriminative 
criticism. 

r* 

*  My  hoj)es  and  my  spirits  begin  to  revive  once  more.  I  flatter  myself 
I  shall  soon  get  rid  of  this  iofirmity  ;  nay,  that  I  shall  ere  long  be  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  great  man.  For  have  I  not  head  aches  like  Pope? 
frnigo,  like  Swift  ?  grey  hairs,  like  Homer  ?  Do  I  not  wear  large  shoes, 
(for  fear  of  corns)  like  Virgil  ?  and  sometimes  complain  of  sore  eyes. 


burner,  1  am  an  eminent  builder  of  casdes  (in  the  air).  I  procrastinate, 
like  Julius  Czsar  \  and  very  lately,  in  imitation  of  Don  Quixote,  1  rode  a 
bow,  lean,  old,  and  lazy,  like  Rosinante.  Sometimes,  like  Cicero,  1 
wnte  bad  verses  ;  and  sometimes  bad  prose,  like  Virgil.  This  last  instance 
1  have  on  the  authority  of  Seneca.  I  am  of  small  suture,  like  Alexander 
^  Great ;  I  am  somewhat  inclinable  to  fatness,  like  Dr.  Arhuthnot  aod 
Aristotle  ;  and  I  drink  brandy  and  water,  like  Mr.  Boyd.  I  might  cm* 


P^cei.  I  some  thought  of  soliciting  her  patronage  on  the  score 

Vot.  IIL  K 
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of  my  ri'SfniWing  great  men,  In  their  good  qualities  ;  but  I  had  so  lio^ 
to  say  on  that  subject,  that  1  could  not  for  my  life,  furnish  matter  for  ooi 
well  rounded  prnod:  and  you  know  a  short  Ill  turnevi  speech  Is  tery  im. 

nHT  to  be  u!k  d  in  an  address  to  a  female  deity. 

)oy<'u  not  think  there  is  a  sort  of  antipatliy  bi*twivn  philosophical  aod 
poetical  genius  ?  I  question  whether  any  one  pt'rson  were  ever  eminent 
tor  boUi.  Lucretius  l.iys  aside  the  jM)et  when  he  assumes  the  philosopher# 
and  the  philosopher  when  he  assumes  the  poet :  In  the  one  character  he  it 
truly  excellent,  in  the  ('ther  he  is  absolutely  nonsensical.  Hobbes  wait 
tolerable  metaphysician,  but  his  j>6etry  is  tlie  worst  tliat  ever  was.  Pope’i 
**  Essay  on  *\ian**  is  tlie  finest  philosophical  poem  in  the  world  ;  butk 
•eems  to  me  to  do  more  honour  to  the  imaginaticn  tlian  to  the  understand, 
ing  of  its  author :  I  mean,  its  sentlnwnts  are  noble  and  adecting,  its  imagn 
and  allusions  aDDOsite,  Ixautiful,  and  new :  its  wit  transcenoantlv  exed 


and  allusions  aj)posite,  Ixautiful,  and  new :  its  wit  transcendantly  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  the  scientific  pait  of  it  is  very  exceptionable.  Whatevi  r  Pope 
borrows  from  Leibnitz,  like  most  other  mcLiphysical  theories,  is  frivolow 
and  unsatisfying  :  what  Pope  gives  us  of  his  own  is  energetic,  irn'sistible, 
and  divine.  'I'lie  Incompatibility  of  pliilosophical  and  poetical  genius  is,  I 
think,  no  unaccountable  tiling.  Poetry  exhibits  the  general  qualities  of  i 
fcjKxIes  ;  philosoj)hy,  the  particular  qualities  of  individuals.  'Vhu  tonniiti 
conclusions  tioni  a  painful  and  minute  examination  ot  single  insuinccs; 
that  decides  iiistintaueously,  either  from  its  own  instinctive  sagacity,  or 
from  a  singular  and  unaccountable  penetration,  w'bich  at  one  glance  sets  ill 
the  instan.es  wliich  the  philosopher  must  leisurely  and  progressively  icniti- 
nize,  one  by  one.  This  |xm  suades  you  gradually,  and  by  detail ;  the  other 
overj>owers  you  in  an  iustant  by  a  single  efioit.  Obscivc  the  effect rf 
argumentation  in  ]>oetry  ;  we  have  too  many  instances  of  it  In  Milton:  it 
transforms  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling  inferences,  and  the  mox 
b<'autiful  lanpnge  into  prose  :  it  checks  the  tide  of  passion  by  giving  the 
mind  a  diHcrent  employment  in  the  comparison  of  ideas.’  pp.  Sfl — 
(Vol.  I.) 


TIu*  soul  of  tlu'  niinstrol  breathes  in  the  following  |■)assage:| 
clescril)iiig  the  elfeet  produced  on  Ids  mind  hy  a  transitioB 
Iroiii  toil  of  uhst’act  studies  to  the  reading  of  some  ofthi 
great  works  of  romaiuic  imagination,  he  shvs, 


*  1  am  like  a  man  wlio  has  escaped  from  the  mines,  and  is  now  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  tresh  air  and  lip  lit,  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  mountains  ot 
Dalecarli.i.  These  books  put  me  in  mind  of  the  days  of  former  yrar*» 
the  romantic  :ria  of  fifteen,  or  the  still  more  careless  period  of  nine  ortfSi 
the  scenes  ol  which,  as  they  now  stand  pictured  in  my  fancy,  seem  to  fct 
illuminated  with  a  sort  of  puiple  light,  fanned  with  the  softest  purest  gairt 
and  pointed  witli  a  verdme  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  toiind  in  tbe 
degeiier.itc  summers  of  modem  limes.  Here  I  would  quote  the  secoii 
Stan/a  of  Hray\  “  Ode  on  Eton  College,*’  but  it  would  take  up  too 
room,  and  you  ccrukinly  have  it  by  heart.*  Vol.  1.  p.  Ij3. 


\\  i'  liav«:  m;v'tT  scon  a  complex  variety  of  dcscriplive  nf* 
ru^iiSfaiuc^  more  liuciy  iurmoui/.ud  into  one  ciiccL^thaii 
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flip  <onsible  observations  on  secofid  sigh^,  \x\  a  letter  to  Mr«. 

Moiiiague. 

i  a  •  All  our  Hij^lilandors  hrllfve  in  this  second  sight ;  but  the  instances* 
W  in  which  it  is  Said  to  operate,  are  generally  so  ambiguous,  and  the  rcvcla- 
S.'  tions  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  it  so  frivolous,  tliat  I  cannot  bring 
Mt  rvself  to  acouiescc  in  it.  Indeed  tliis  same  liistorian  has  made  me  more 
bcridulous  tlian  I  was  bviore ;  for  his  whole  book  betrays  an  excess  of 
^  K  folly  and  weakness.  Were  its  revelations  important,  1  should  be  less 

(inclined  to  unbelief ;  but  to  suppose  the  Deity  working  a  miracle,  in  order 
to  announce  a  marriage,  the  arrival  of  a  poor  stranger,  or  the  making  of 
a  codin,  would  require  such  evidence  as  has  not  yet  attended  any  of  these 
^  tiles,  and  is  indeed  what  scarce  any  kind  of  evidence  could  make  one 
'  '  lupfHise.  These  communications  are  all  made  to  the  ignorant,  the  super- 
t  i5  stitious,  and  generally  to  the  young  ;  1  have  never  heard  of  a  man  of 
I  learning,  sense,  or  observation,  that  was  favoured  witii  any  of  them  t  a 
.  J  ^  strong  presumption  against  their  credibility.  I  have  been  told,  tliat  the 
1  ^  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  Alps  do  also  lay  a  claim  to  a  sort  of 
j  ^secoml-sighi :  and  1  believe  the  same  superstition,  or  something  like  it, 
jT  I  maybe  found  in  many  other  countries,  where  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
.  Ip  soliurv  life  of  the  natives,  t.  nd  to  impress  the  imagination  with  melancholy. 
,1  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  hut  gloomy  region.  Long 
jji^  tracts  of  solitary  mountains  covered  with  heath  and  rocks,  and  often  ob- 
^fesr.red  by  mist ;  narrow  vallies  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  preci- 
jjR|  Ices  that  resound  for  ever  with  the  fall  of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and 
cllm.'itc  so  dreary,  as  to  admit  neitlicrthc  amusements  of  pasturage,  nor 
echearful  toils  of  agriculture  ;  tlic  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the 
ijjI  iliihsand  lakes  that  every  where  intersect  this  country;  the  portentous 
umis,  which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increase  and  diminu* 
l  onot  the  waters,  b  apt  to  raise  in  a  region  full  of  rocks,  and  hollow  cliffs, 
iand  can*rns  ;  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appt'aranct  of  such  a  landscape, 
^  ^jxcially  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ; — objects  like  these  diffuse  an  habitual 
^loom  over  the  fancy,  and  give  it  that  romantic  cast,  that  disposes  to 
[Ml  pj^^ention,  and  that  melancholy,  which  inclines  one  to  the  fear  ot  unseeo 
and  unknown  events.  It  is  observable  loo,  that  tlie  ancient 
Highlanders  had  scarce  any  other  way  of  supporting  themselves, 
by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war ;  professions  that  are  continually  exposed 
niost  fatal  accidents.  Thus,  almost  every  circumstance  in  their  lot 
nd«J  to  rouse  and  terrify  the  imagination.  Accordingly,  their  poetry  is 
nitorml^  mournful  ;  their  music  melancholy  and  dreadful,  and  their 
pt  rHiiibns  are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind.  The  fairies  confined  thc*ir  gam- 
to  the  Lowlands;  the  mountains  were  haunted  with  giants  and  angry 
kosts,  and  funeral  processions,  and  other  prodigies  of  direful  import. 
Hal  a  pe  ople,  beset  with  such  real  and  imaginar)’  bug-bears,  should  fancy 
•m?‘  Ives  dreaming,  even  when  awake,  of  toipses,  and  graves,  and  coffins, 
other  terrible  things,  seems  natural  enough  ;  but  that  their  visions  ever 
'  oded  to  .any  real  nr  useful  discovery,  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt.  Not 
•X  I  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  ghosts,  or  to  call  in  question  the 
f  ts  of  extraordinajy  revelations,  granted  to  individuals,  with  whicf\ 
History  and  uadiiion  abound.  l>ut  in  all  cases,  where  such  acco’jnu 
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tre  eruitleii  to  credit,  or  supported  by  tolcruble  evidence,  it  will  be  foo^ 
that  they  referred  to  sometliing  which  it  concerned  men  to  know  ; 
throw  of  kingdoms,  the  death  of  great  jH'rsons,  the  detection  cf  atrodoi 
crimes,  or  the  preservation  of  important  In  es.*  V'ol.  1.  pp.  ^23. 

Onr  ri'udrrs  will  be  |>l«*iisi‘cl  with  the  pfood  sense  and  spiriteti 
latigua|>e  of  one  of  the  lett4*rs  to  Mr.  Arlruthnot. 

LETTER  CXXXVI. 

Dr.  Bi*attic  to  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

*  Mr.  Bosweira  book  is  arrived  at  last,  and  I  have  just  gone  throi|lj 
h.  He  is  very  good  to  me,  as  Dr.  Johnson  always  was  ;  and  I  am 
grateful  to  both.  But  I  cannot  approve  of  the  plan  of  such  a  work.  T 
publish  a  nun's  letteis,  or  his  conversation,  without  his  consent,  is  not, 
my  opinion,  quite  fair  :  for  how  many  things  in  tlie  hour  of  relaxation,  s 
infiiendiy  conespondence,  doi's  a  man  throw  out,  which  he  would 
wish  to  hear  of  again  ;  and  what  a  restraint  would  it  bt*  on  all  social  i 
tercruise,  if  one  were  to  suppose  that  every  word  one  utters  would 
entered  in  a  register  !  Mr.  Toswell  indeed  says,  that  there  are  few  men 
need  be  under  any  apprehension  of  that  sort.  '^I'his  is  true  ;  and  the  vi 
ment  he  founds  on  it  would  bi*  good,  if  he  had  published  nothing  but 
Di .  Johnkon  and  he  said  and  did  :  for  Johnson,  it  seems,  knew,  that 
publication  would  he  made,  .ind  did  not  object  to  it  ;  but  Mr.  B. 
publislicd  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  people  who  never  consented 
any  such  thh.g  ;  and  who  little  thought,  when  they  were  doing  their 
to  entertain  and  amuse  the  two  travellers,  that  a  story  would  be  madeofi! 
and  laid  befon*  the  public.  I  approve  of  the  Greek  proverb,  that  at 
I  hate  a  bottle  companion  with  a  memory.**  If  any  friend  after  eatbj 
bit  ot  mutton  with  me,  should  go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  tliere  give 
account  ofev'cry  thing  that  had  passed,  I  believe  I  should  not  take  it  wrlL 
Of  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  as  well  as  others,  many  things  are  told  mia 
ought  to  have  Urn  suppresscxl ;  such,  1  mean,  as  are  not  in  any 
remarkable,  and  such  as  seem  to  betray  rather  infirmity  or  captiou 
than  genius  or  virtue.  Johnson  s;iid  of  the  “  Man  of  the  World,**  tlai 
found  little  or  nothing  in  it.  Why  sliould  this  be  recorded  ?  Is  there 
wit  in  it ;  or  is  it  likely  to  be  of  any  use?  The  greatest  dunce  on  eaitli 
capable  of  s.aying  as  a  thing.  Of  a  very  promising  young  gentler 
to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  under  the  highest  obligations,  (for  he 
risqued  l.is  life  in  Johnson’s  service)  and  who,  to  the  gicat  grief  of  all 
knew  him,  unfortunately  perished  at  sea  about  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Job 
said,  tliat  it  was  a  pity  he  was  not  more  intellectual.  Why  should  thii 
recorded  !  1  will  allow,  that  one  friend  might,  without  blame,  say  thk 
another  in  confidence ;  but  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  when  it 
|x)ssibly  give  pleasuiT  to  any  person,  and  will  probably  give  pain  to 
rt,  in  my  opinion,  neither  w'it  nor  gratitude ;  and  I  am  sure  .Mr.  Bo 
who  is  a  very  good-naturt'd  man,  would  have  seen  it  in  this  light,  if  he 
given  himvlf  lime  to  think  of  it.  At  Aberdeen  the  two  travellcri 
most  hospit-vbly  enteitiined,  as  they  themselves  acknowledge  ;  and 
they  left  it,  tliey  £.ald  to  one  .mother,  tliat  they  had  heard  at  Abefi 
•othing  wliiwh  uwierv.'d  attention.  'I'hcre  vr^s  nothing  in  saying 
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lit  why  is  it  recorded  ?  For  no  reason  that  I  can  imagine*  unless  it  be  in 
to  return  evil  for  good.  1  found  so  many  {xissaget  of  this  nature  iii> 
tic  book*  that  upon  the  whole  it  lelt  rather  a  disagreeable  impression  uponi 
BT  mind  ;  though  1  readily  own  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  pleased^ 
JIB,*  Vol*  pp»  176.  178. 

In  many  parts  of  these  letters,  we  are  constrainerl  to  perceive 
a  degree  of  egotism  inconsistcnit  with  tlie  dignity  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  or  a  man.  Hie  writer  seems  unwilling  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  recounting  the  attentions,  the  complimrnt.S|' 
the  testimonies  of  admiration,  which  he  has  received  from 
individuals  or  the  puhlic.  'The  complacency  with  which  he 
expatiates  on  himself  and  his  performances,  is  but  imperfectly 
disguised  by  the  occasional  and  too  frequent  pmfessions  of 
holding  himself  and  those  performances  cheap.  This  is  a  very 
usual  but  unsuccessful  expedient,  with  those  who  have  rCf 
flection  enoufjli  to  be  sensible  that  tliev  have  rather  too  much 
astentation,  hut  not  resolution  enough  to  restrain  themselves 
from  indulging  it.  It  will  unluckily  happen  sometimes,  that 
these  professions  of  self-disestcem  will  be  brought  into  direct 
contrast  with  certain  things  that  betray  a  very  different  feeling. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  second  volume,  p.  17:1, 
where  the  expression,  “  you  have  paiil  too  much  attention  to 
mv  foolish  remarks,”  is  printed  in  the  same  page  with  tliif 
other  expression,  “  poor  Mr.  Locke.” 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of  this  conresjmndence,  is  the 
cross  flattery  interchanged  l)otween  Dr.  Beattie  and  hi^ 
friends.  Tlic  reader  is  sometimes  tempted  to  suspect,  that  he 
has  been  called  to  he  present  at  a  farce,  where  the  principal 
persons  art‘  flattering  for  a  wager.  During  the  perusal,  we 
have  been  obliged  again  and  again  to  endeavour  to  drive  out 
of  our  imagination  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of  friends  in  China, 
where  the  first  mandarin  hows  to  the  floor,  and  tlien  the  se- 
roiul  mandarin  hows  to  the  floor,  and  then  the  first  mandarin 
bow.s  again  to  the  floor,  and  thus  they  go  on  till  friendship  is 
^itistied  or  patience  tired.  lu  his  letters  to  one  individiifil,  a 
fhicli(*ss,  the  Doctor  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  some  notice  of 
person  as  well  as  abilities  and  virtues.  But  we  should  cout 
chide  that  all  the  other  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance  must 
have  hiHui  very  sparing  of  compliitieiits  to  her  beauty,  if  she 
couI(l  he  gratified  by  such  as  those  of  the  professor. 

If  it  is  )wt  gross  flattery  that  abounds  in  tlujse  letters,  we 
Iwve  the  more  cause  to  he  sorrv  for  having  come  into  the  world 
joine  years  later  than  Dr.  Beattie  and  Sir  VV'.  Forbes.  There 
have  ho(Mi  better  times  than  the  prestmt,  if,  during  the  main 
pan  rd*  tills  eorrespondence,  every  gentleman  was  an  arctpii- 
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piished  scholar,  every  person  of  opulence  and  power 
liuiuble  and  chariiable,  and  every  prelate  an  apostle.  Astitt 
must  have  left  the  earth  inucli  later  than  report  has  conunoniv 
given  out. 

The  letters  of  the  Doctor’s  friends  constitute  the  sniallf!; 
yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  series.  I'hose  of  Mr  ^ 
Montagu  are  greatly  superior  to  the  rt*st,  and  excel  in 
respects  those  of  Dr.  Beattie  himself.  The  general  praised^ 
g(KKl  language  is  due  to  the  whole  collection.  It  may  appeirfe 
a  caprice  of  our  tasU‘,  to  dislike  the  fretiucnt  recurrence 
the  words  ardil  and  Lrcditahle.  Highly  creditable  tohil^l 
uiulerstaiuling  and  his  heart,”  does  ctjual  credit  to  his 
lents  and  his  character,”  I'kc.  &.c.  are  phrases  returning 
often,  that  they  become  disagreeable  intruders  on  the  eye  aoi 
ear.  The  sameness  of  phrase  is  lu)we\er  strikingly  relieved 
by  novelty  of  application,  in  a  letter  c  f  condolence  fromi 
learned  prelate  to  Dr.  Beattie,  after  the  death  of  his  sccooi 
son.  ^’ol.  11.  j>.  3(K“.  'The  mourning  father  is  told  that,  “  TLcr .Jt 
fiuth,  tlie  piety,  the  fortitude,  displayed  by  so  young  a  manp. ; 
on  so  awfid  an  occasion,  do  infinite  t  i  edifio  iiim.”  Asifdym^ 
were  a  mutter  of  exhibition,  to  be  performed  handsomely 
plea.'^t*  tlio  sj)eciators. 

Among  tlie  sensii)le  and  entertaining  pieces  of  criticism  dK 
be  foiiiul  in  the  Doctor’s  letters,  wc  might  refer  to  his  obser-r 
vatioiis  on  liie  novel  of  (’larissa,  Ossian’s  poems,  the  Nouvditi 
Kloise,  MeUistasio,  Tasso,  (’a*sar\s  Commentaries,  the  dicii'fil 
of  the  f)rientals,  and  the  Henriade.  In  connection  with  the 
subjects  of  criticism,  are  the  curious  remarks  on  the  character 
of  I’eirarch,  and  the  truly  fantastic  picture  of  Lord  Monhodek 
A  .selection  of  about  one  third  of  the  materials  composiuf 
these  yohimes,  would  make  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book. 


I'hough  we  have  complained  of  the  mass  of  extrancots 
matter,  yet  soim*  of  tlie  facts  incidentally  related,  arc  suchz) 
ought  not  to  have  been  Ir.st.  The  account  of  the  excellcr; 
lady,  \\hos(‘  hushaiul,  with  alt  his  property,  perished  at  so, 
and  who  was  niece  to  the  once  celebrated  Mrs.  Cathariw 
C’oc  khurn,  wouKl  he  ^  ery  interesting,  were  wt'  not  eonvinceii 
from  the  internal  oviilcnce,  that  it  is  most  incorrectly  static 
According  to  this  account  site  lived,  till  that  late  periwl  wh<t 
Mrs.  Montagu  settled  on  her  an  annuity  for  the  short  ^cluai^ 
der  of  Jier  life,  in  great  pcmirv;  insomuch  that  it  was  ^ 
matUT  of  wonder  lu)\v  site  contrived  to  presei^e  a  tolcral>'f 
appt'aranee  in  respect  of  clothing.  Xow’  this  must  be  ^ 
utter  mistake  or  misrepresentation ;  for  we  are  told  that 
was  well  known  to  many  persons  of  eminent  rank,  and 
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•articular  as  highly  esteonioil  hy  tin*  Duchosss  of  Gordon,* 
the  possessor,  as  we  learn  iVoiii  Dr.  Ceaitie,  of  ever>*  benefi- 
ceiii  virtue,  as  well  as  every  cliarni,  under  heaven.  I'fie  trans«^ 
|K)rt  of  surprise  and  gratitude  displayed  by  the  aged  .sutVerer, 
on  being  informed  what  Mrs.  Montagu  had  done,  and  which 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Beattie  and  Sir  W.  Forbes  would  it'al I v 
leave  us  to  attribute  to  her  liaving  never  experienced  much 
bounty  before,  was  owing  unnuestional>ly  to  a  wry  different 
cause.  It  was  her  benevolent  joy  that  a  part  of  the  ample 
supplies  which  she  had  received  from  her  former  munificent 
patrons  and  patronesses,  and  espt'cially  the  Diichess,  might 
now  be  applied  to  the  snj)port  of  other  ik'stMving  pei*sons  in 
distre.ss.  Wliile  remarking  on  the  error  of  the  statement,  it 
strikes  us  iis  ecpially  singular  and  meritorious,  tJiat  rec,  who 
were  never  honoureil  with  a  smile  or  nod  from  a  peer  or 
|H*civ.ss,  that  we,  in  onr  tihsenre  garrets,  labouring  at  our  occu¬ 
pation  (inring  the  day  by  the  few  glimpses  of  light  that  can 
steal  throngli  windows  ai most  slopp(‘d  npwith  old  bats  and  bitf 
of  board  to  k(‘ep  out  the  rain,  and  during  the  night  by  the  lustre 
of  farthing  candles,  should  be  inore  solicitous  about  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  people  of  high  rank,  than  Sir  W,  Forbes,  the  intimate 
friend  of  so  inanv  of  tlunn,  ap])cars  in  this  instance  to  have  been. 
IVc  hope  that  tbis  our  virtue,  in  default  of  otIuT  n*c.ompen.se, 
will  be  its  own  reward;  and  we  trust  it  will  lx*  a  pledge,  that, 
whatever  culpable  dispositions  may  belong  to  reviewers,  they 
feel  no  inclination  to  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

We  could  liave  wished  to  entertain  an  umningled  respect 
for  the  moral  lial)its  and  religions  views  of  Dr.  Beattie* ;  and  it 
is  an  uiigracions  thing  to  detect  anv  signs  of  a  mc^ral  latitude 
inconsistent  with  the  religion  which  )ie  wished  to  defend.  One 
(►f  these  signs  is  his  ]K!Ssion  for  the  tlu*atre.  Who  would 
cv('r  dream,  on  reading  the  following  passage,  that  it  could 
b;i\e  been  \\:riticn  by  a  zealous  friend  of  tl\e  religion  of  Christ  ? 

T  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in 
ea^t'dy.  It  if  in  vain  to  indulge  one’s  self  in  unavailing  complaints,  othcr- 
v^ist*  1  could  niil  by  the  liour  at  Dame  Fortune,  for  placing  me  bL'yond  the 
reach  of  that  arcli-magician,  as  Horace  would  have  called  him.  I  well 
remenjber,  and  I  think  I  can  never  forget,  how  he  once  affecieJ  me  tn 
Macbeth,  and  made  me  almost  throw  myself  oyer  th'*  front  scat  of  the 
two  shilling  gallery.  1  wish  I  had  another  opportunity  of  risking  my  neck 
snd  nerves  in  tlie  same  caust*.  'fo  fall  by  the  hands  ot  Garrick  and  Shake- 
•p'Sre  would  ennoble  my  memory  to  all  generjitions.  I  o  b*  serious,  if  all 
actors  were  like  this  one,  I  do  not  think  it  would  b*  possible  ^br  a  person  of 
viisilalit .  to  outlive  the  representuion  of  Hamlet,  Ix’a*,  or  Macbeth; 
"'h  ell,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  .suggest  a  reason  for  that  mixtui  -.*  ot  comixly 
tragedy  jf  wiiich  oar  great  poet  w.ii  so  foud,  and  whicli  t^ic  Frenciu- 
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fycd  crities  think  such  an  intolerable  outrage  both  against  nature  and  4>  m 
ccncy.  Against  nature*  it  is  no  outrage  at  all;  the  inferior  officers  of  |  jpi 
court  know  very  little  of  w'hat  passes  among  kings  and  statesmen  ;  Wa 
may  be  very  merry,  when  their  superiors  are  very  sad ;  and  if  so  tkt 
Porter's  Soliloquy  in  Macbeth  may  be  a  very  just  imitation  of  nature.  Asi ' 

I  can  never  accuse  of  indecency  the  man,  who,  by  the  introduction  ofi  i 
little  unexpected  merriment,  savi  s  me  from  a  disordered  head,  or  a  brobi  i 
heart.  If  Shakespeare  knew  his  own  powers,  he  must  have  seen  the  m. 
cessity  of  temperini(  his  tragic  rage,  by  a  mixture  of  comic  ridicule)' 
otlierwise  there  was  some  danger  of  his  running  into  greater  excesses  thu 
deer-stcaling,  by  sporting  witli  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  taste  in  thet  \ 
realms.  Otiier  play-wrights  must  conduct  their  approaches  to  the  huna 
heart  with  tlic  utmost  circumsjxjction,  a  single  false  step  may  make  then 
lost  a  great  deal  of  giound  ;  but  Shakespeare  made  his  way  to  its 
oner,  and  could  make  his  audience  burst  tlieir  sides  this  moment,  and 
break  their  hearts  the  next  — 1  have  often  seen  Hamlet  performed  by  the 
underlings  of  the  theatre,  but  none  of  these  seemed  to  understand  \rbl 
they  were  about.  Hamlet's  character,  though  perfectly  natural,  is  so  veq 
uncommon,  that  few,  even  of  our  critics,  can  enter  into  it.  Sorrow,  iiKli|. 
nation,  revenge,  and  consciousness  of  his  own  irresolution,  tear  his  hesn; 
the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  often  obliges  him  to  counterfi 
madness,  and  the  storm'of  passions  witlun  him  often  drives  him  to  the  verp 
of  real  madness.  This  produces  a  situation  so  interesting,  and  a  condua 
so  complicated,  as  none  but  Shakespeare  could  have  had  the  courage  ti 
describe,  and  none  but  Garrick  will  ever  be  able  to  exhibit. — Excuse  thk 
rambling;  I  know  you  like  the  subject;  and  for  my  part  1  like  it  m 
much,  that  when  I  once  get  in,  I  am  not  willing  to  nod  my  way  out  of 
it."  Voi.  I.  pp.  218 —  220. 

We  niJiy  also  be  allowed  to  ask,  how  it  consisted  with  tliat  full 
appro!  >ation  which  he  uuiforndy  avowed  of  tiie  established 
church  ot  hjigland,  to  spend  the  Sahhath  in  a  convivial  party 
with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Baretti,  and  other  persons,  some  of 
wh(Mn  would  most  likely  have  laughed  at  him,  had  he  hinted 
any  reeol lection  of  tlic  duty  of  public  worship.  This  was  od 
a  sinicular  otfence  with  him. 

Religious  ojriiiions,  in  the  strict  sense,  arc  scarcely  disclo^ 
in  any  part  r>t  the  work,  except  occasionally  by  implicatioD, 
as  in  the  tollowing  sentence  :  “  The  virtue  of  even  the  best 
inan  must,  in  order  to  appear  meritorious  at  the  great  tribunil, 
liave  something  added  to  it  which  man  cannot  bestow."  We 
we  re  sincerely  grieved  to  meet  w  ith  so  grand  a  mistake  of  the 
nature  of  C'hristiauity.  On  the  whole,  we  fear  Dr.  Beattie 
coiilormed  in  his  moral  principles  t(X)  much  to  the  fasbioBf^ 
ot  reputable  men  of  the  world,  and  in  his  religious  ones  too 
niucli  to  thelashiun  of  scholars  and  philosophers.  This  felt 
was  in  no  degree  obviated,  hv  our  finding  the  first  of  bit 
precepts  to  a  young  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  exactly  thik 
Read  the  classics  day  and  night,’”  We  were  forcibly  it- 
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by  contrast,  of  the  injunctions  given  to  Timothy  by 
the  prince  of  the  apostles. 

We  question  too,  whether  the  Doctor,  in  another  instance^ 

*  ^quitted  himself  very  uprightly  as  a  “  Soul-doctor,”  (for  thus 
he  terms  himself ;)  we  refer  to  his  prescription  for  a  noble 
Duchess,  whose  name  occurs  very  often  witliin  these  pages. 
There  wiis  a  period,  we  find,  when  that  lady  was  disposed  to 
solitude  and  refiec.tion ;  one  of  those  awful  perioils  at  which 
the  destiny  of  an  individual  seems  oscillating  in  suspence,  and 
a  small  infiuence  of  advice,  or  circumstance,  has  the  power  to 
decide  it.  How  Dr.  Beattie  used  this  entrusted  moment,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  admonitions. 

‘  Seasons  of  recollection  may  be  useful ;  but  when  one  begins  to  find 
pleasure  in  sighing  over  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughu”  in  a  corner,  it  is 
lime  to  shut  the  book,  and  return  to  the  company.... Such  things  may  help  tO 
soften  a  rugged  mind ;  and  I  believe  I  might  have  been  the  belter  for  them* 
But  your  Grace’s  heart  is  already  “  too  feelingly  alive  to  each  fine  inn* 
pulse;”  and,  therefore,  to  you  I  would  recommend  gay  thoughts,  cheeritd 
looks,  and  sprightly  company.”  Vol.  II.  pp.  28,29. 

We  are  doubtful  which  most  to  admire,  the  rigid  friendship 
f  of  the  adviser,  or  the  notorious  docility  of  the  pupil ;  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  both  exemplifv  the  j)redoininanco  of  a  de¬ 
votional  spirit,  appears  to  he  nearly  equal. 

Here  our  remarks  must  be  concluded.  The  closing  part  of 
Dr.  Beattie’s  life  is  as  afi'ecting  as  any  tragedy  we  ever  read, 
and  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  syinuatliy  of  every  reader 
who  can  reflect  or  feel.  His  health  had  been  ruined  by  iiitens# 
study,  and  the  hopeless  grief  arising  from  the  circumstance  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Under  the  loss  ol  his  nearest  relative  by  what 
was  far  worse  than  her  death,  his  elder  son,  an  admirable 
youth,  became  the  object  of  unhounded  affection.  At  the  ag# 
of  twenty-two  he  died.  A  few  years  after,  his  remaining  sotii 
not  equally  interesting  with  the  other,  but  yet  au  excellent 
young  man,  died  also.  Tlie  afflicted  parent  manifested  a  re- 
.  sigiiation  to  the  divine  will  which  cannot  he  surpjissed.  But 
nature  sunk  hy  degrees  into  a  state,  from  which  his  friends 
Could  not  but  congratulate  his  deliverance  hy  death. 

***  Since  this  article  wiis  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have 
lejirnt  that  Sir  W.  Forbes  is  dead.  If  while  writing  any  perl 
of  It  we  had  been  conscious  of  violating  the  principles  of 
critical  justice,  the  feelings  awakened  by  such  a  seriont 
cv(»nt  would  have  constrained  us  to  alter  it. 
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Art.  III.  An  (A)  Hutorical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infddo^^ 
with  a  Refuution  of  its  Principles  and  Reasonings ;  in  SenaoM 
preacbi'd  for  the  Lecture  founded  by  tlic  Hon.  Mr.  boyle»  from  18(K 
to  1805.  By  the  Rev.  Williani  Van  Mildcrt,  M.  A.  Rector  of  St 
Mary  l.e  Bow,  London.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvii,  495, 495.  Price  16t 
Rivingtons.  1806. 

WK  foci  more  than  common  pleasure  in  devoting  onr  pa^l 
to  the  notice  of  w^rks,  uhost!  tendency  is  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  human  kind  ;  which  detect  and  expose  error 
in  its  diversitied  forms,  maintain  the  essential  dm |7ortancei( 
Revealed  Religion,  and  contend  for  its  distinguishing  pris. 
ciiiles.  Of  this  description  are  the  volumes  now  ludbre  ui, 
wnich  with  mnrh  satisfaction  wc  introduce  to  our  readers 
Mr.  Van  Mildcrt  assigns,  as  an  indiu^emcnt  for  the,  pnblica. 
tion  of  these  volumes,  a  desire  to  recall  general  attention  to 
the  Institution  founded  by  that  great  and  good  man,  the  lloo. 
Robert  Ih)vlc.  We  observe  with  some  coneorn,  that,  duringi 
perioti  of  great  exertion  and  hostility  on  the  ])art  of  Infulcli, 
the  Jv'rmous  preached  by  the  Bovlean  Lecturers  were  contined 
to  tlie  congregations  before  which  they  were  delivered.  The 
last  of  those  which  have  been  printed,  uerc  published  in  the 
year  1 78*^.  Mr.  V.  M.’s  motive  is  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
anil  we  shall  he  glad  to  find  that  his  wish  attd  example  are  not 
expressed  or  given  in  vain. 

These  volumes  contain  twenty-four  Sermons;  in  which  it  is 
propostnl  to  treat  Infidelity  systematically  ;  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
true  and  proper  light,  as  the  work  of  that  evil  Spirit  tvho 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning;  to  shew  its  invariablf 
tendency  to  evil,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  the  first  volume,  the  author  takes  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  atti  nipts  made  to  counteract  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
iti  the.  times  antecedent  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  the 
intrmiuetion  and  prevalence  of  Idolatry  ;  and  considers  the 
opposition  of  Jews  and  (»entiles  to  the  Gospel^  and  their 
Various  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  to  the  downfall  of  Paganism 
in  the  Roman  empire  ;• — The  rise  and  progress  of  Mahometan- 
i.sm  ; — 'Lhe  Pajial  usurpations  ; — 'Lhe  state  of  Intidcfity  during 
the  middle  ages; — I'he  Keformation,  and  the  eriorts  made  to 
overthrow  it  ; — 'Lhe  origin  of  Deism,  and  its  history  to  tb< 
present  time,  in  this  historical  sketch,  many  important  fact! 
are  stated,  and  much  inieriiMing  discussion  occurs,  which  will 
impart  instruction  and  benefit  to  the  serious  reader,  increaH 
his  veneraiiou  lor  the  Grades  of  (nul,  and  establish  him  •• 
“  the  faitii  once  ddivered  to  the  saints.” 
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Thr  origin  and  progress  of  Unbelief,  arc  attributed  to  th« 
influence  of  the  evil  Spirit.  ^  The  progressive  variations  in 
error  and  falsehood  have  run  parallel  with  the  progressive 
state  of  true  religion,  so  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  constant' 
operation  of  a  (Iccciving  Spirit,  prosecuting  one  invariable 
purpose,  that  of  frustrating  God’s  gracious  designs  towards 
fallen  man,  and,  under  every  dispensation  of  the  Divine  will, 
suggesting  new  modes  of  delusion,  according  to  the  |)cculiar 
circumstances  and  condition  of  mankind.’.  This  sentiment, 
which  pervades  the  work,  and  which  is  more  particularly  the 
ground-work  of  the  first  volume,  will  not  obtain  for  the  author 
any  favourable  aeccptanci*  of  his  labours  among  ccrUiin  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Christianity.  'Tficy  have  discarded  it  from  their 
creclcnda.  With  them  it  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  a  weak 
uniicrstanding,  or  a  certain  indication  of  a  bigoted  adhercnca 
to  exploded  system,  lint  to  others  it  will  be  a  recoiiiincuda- 
tion  of  his  pei  rornianec  ;  they  will  recognize  its  scripturai' 
authority,  and  be  pleased  with  that  deference  to  the  clear* 
and  explicit  doctrines  i»f  the  word  of  God,  which  the  writer 
manifests.  The  existence  of  an  Apostate  Spirit,  we  are  in-* 
uriicted  to  receive  as  a  matter,  not  of  speculation,  hut 
great  practical  importance  ;  nor  cww  we  lorhoar  to  express 
our  disapprol)atiou  of  that  ingenuity  and  artifice,  which  havw 
been  exercised  to  explain  away,  and  make  of  none  elfect,’^ 
a  doctrine  which  a])jM‘ars  in  almost  every  page  of  holy  writ* 
to  which  its  |)redictions,  its  narratives,  its  precepts,  its  pro-, 
inises,  its  exhortations,  l)t*ar  perpetual  refercuee. 

On  the  subject  of  idolatry,  which  is  treated  in  the  second 
StTinon,  after  specifying  anti  describing  its  principal  kinds, 
the  worship  of  the  elements  anti  heavenly  bodies,  bruto 
creatures,  and  typified  men,  Mr.  V.  M.  remarks, 

‘  Whatever  difficulty,  then,  there  may  be  in  arranging  this  perplexed 
mass  of  absurdity  into  any  regular  system,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  i| 
irust  have  onxtnated  (as  has  been  already  observed)  in  a  wilful  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ti*uth.  For,  when  we  consider  that  man  was  not,  from 
the  beginning,  left  to  himself,  to  discover  the  true  Author  of  Nature,  or 
the  worship  that  was  due  to  him  ;  but  w'as  instructed,  by  immediate  com¬ 
munication  from  his  Creator,  in  every  thing  relative  to  his  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns  ;  how  can  wc  regard  the  introduction  of  these  hilsc  Divinities  ia 
any  other  light  than  that  of  wilful  apostacy  from  the  true  God  ? 
ranct  could  not  be  the  cause  of  Cain’s  departure  from  the  faith,  nor  of  the 
infidelity  of  his  immediate  descendants  ;  neither  could  it  he  pleaded  in  ex¬ 
cuse  tor  “  the  children  of  Seth,’?  (emphatic.illy  called  “  the  Sons  of 
fhxl,” )  when  they  forfeited  their  claim  to  that  title,  by  entering  into 
alliance  with  the  wicked  posterity, of  Cain.  The  same  is. to  he  ohserrrd 
Kipocting  the  iinmediato  de«c<?ndants  of  Noah  ;  whom  we  cannot  suppuit 
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to  hare  been  ignorant  of  the  tme  Relinon  founded  on  the  expectation  H 
the  nromtsed  Redeemer,  notwithstanding  their  readiness,  so  soon  shtrH 
the  rlood,  to  renounce  that  expectation,  and  to  follow  their  own  comi|t  I 
imaginations.  H 

•  When  we  thus  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of  false  reli^a^  I 
Its  heinoosness,  as  involving  the  guilt  of  presumptuous  opposition  to  the  I 
Divine  will,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  vain  apolop  H 
for  Heathenism  (wlien  we  speak  of  its  first  origin  and  introduction)  iiH 
iiMt  it  as  the  harmless  invention  of  poor  unenlightened  mortals,  labouring,  I 
with  good  intentions,  but  under  invincible  ignorance,  to  discover  the  tne  ■ 
God,  and  to  pcrfcM  in  to  him  an  accepublc  service.  Neither  will  it  tfii ! 
(for  the  vindication  of  the  earliest  apostates,  at  least,  from  the  true  Faitli) 
to  have  recourse  to  those  reiined  and  specious  theories,  by  which  i|. 
gmious  HKn  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  deformities  oi  the  Gentili 
•uperstitioQs,  under  the  semblance  of  profound  mystical  Instruction  ;  reprt» 
tenting  them  as  useful  political  institutions ;  nay,  even  dignifying  thi 
objects  of  Pagan  worship  with  the  appellation  of  “  elegant  Divinities;" 
and  extolling  them  as  the  invention  of  wise  and  discerning  min<k 
When*as  the  fact  appears  to  be  clearly  this  ;  that  mankind  had  been  froni 
the  beginning  in  |)Ossession  of  the  one  true  Religion  ;  but  that  the 
founders  of  Heathen  Idolatry  “  forsook  the  Lord,”  that  they  niigh 
**  aerve  strange  Gods.”  This  is  uniformly  the  language  of  Scriptuei 
and  evciy  thing  that  we  can  collect  from  history  confirms  the  truth  of  thii 
rrprcscntaiioQ.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  5b — bO, 

M  l'  were  inucli  surprised  to  meet  with  the  following  pai* 
wge  in  the  4th  sermon,  “  Gailio,  the  deputy  of  Acliaia,  would 
Ttot  eveti  lisUm  to  the  Apostle’s  defence,  hut  suffered  him  to 
be  illegally  beaten  ;  ‘  caring  for  none  of  those  things.”— 
Sosthenes,  not  Paid,  was  beaten  hv  the  Greeks  ;  and  %ve  per¬ 
ceive  nothing  in  the  Proconsul’s  fiehaviour  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  his  ofbee  ;  his  conduct,  we  think,  \^*as  not  onlj 
free  from  hlaine,  hut  dignified  on  the  occasion  ;  he  refused 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  cause  which  did  not  belong  to  his 
tribunal,  and  would  not  suHer  the  uprightness  of  his  inind^to 
be  overcome  by  popular  riaiiioiir.  We  attribute  this  mb* 
representation  to  inadvertence,  and  regret  that  so  resy)er table 
a  character  as  Ciallio  should  he  injured  through  inattention  to 
a  plain  nanativo.  Nor  is  Mr.  Van  Mildert  the  only  person 
who  has  thus  offended.  Some  preachers  have  reproved  the 
unconcerned  part  of  tlu  ir  auditors  as  “like  Gailio.”  W’^e  have 
an  instance  in  this  work,  Vol.  II.  p.  207. 

’^rhe  emperor  .liilian  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
determifUMl  and  persevering  oppommls  of  the  Gospel ;  “The 
Idol  of  modern  Infidels,”  to  whom  they  have  onored  their 
incense,  and  upon  whom  they  h.ive  lavished  their  praise.  The 
Historian  of  the  Homan  F.mpire  has  bestowed  more  than 
amnnion  labour  jn  the  delineation  of  his  hero.  Mr.  V,  M.  bat 
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devoted  a  number  of  pages  to  the  consideration  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct,  as  comuM  ted  with  his  subject ;  and  we 
regard  the  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  as  faithful  and  ju¬ 
dicious.  Wo  quote  the  following  paj^age,  as  containing  an 
exact  counterpart  of  our  characteristic  object ;  recent  expe- 
riiMice  has  suniciently  demonstrated,  that  Julian  did  not  csti- 
the  power  of  literature  as  an  agent  too  highly  : 

*  h  was  another  project  of  Julian,  to  banish  all  Learning  from  among 
Christians  ;  and  to  rt^uce  them  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
bv  depriving  them  even  of  the  common  advantages  of  education.  Thtf 
w.(i  a  dirp-laid  scheme  ;  and,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  could 
hardly  have  fiiled  ot  accomplishing  the  end  proposed.  Julian  laboured, 
therefore,  indefatigably,  to  eftect  this  pan  of  his  design.  The  whole  Em¬ 
pire  was  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  College  of  Infidelity  ;  and  scarcely 
a  department  in  the  State  was  unoccupied  by  Sophists,  on  whom  he  de¬ 
pended  for  the  completion  of  this  grand  scheme.  But  “  the  foolishness  of 
God,*'  (as  said  St.  Paul)  “  is  wiser  than  men  ;  and  the  weakness  of  God 
u  stronger  than  men*  :**  and  never  was  this  more  remarkably  proved  than 
in  the  pre-eminence,  which  the  Gospel  still  maintained  over  lU  insidious 
opponents.*  pp.  170,  171. 

In  the  6th  sermon  we  meet  with  a  s])iritcd  sketch  of  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  Maliumetanism,  and  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Koran,  the  absurdities  and  impieties  of  which 
are  fully  exposed. 

From  the  7th  we  give  the  following  extract,  containing  a 
comparison  between  Alahometanism  anti  Popery  : 

‘  It  can  hardly  escape  our  observation,  on  the  first  general  view  of  thii 
extensive  subject,  that  the  greater  part  (Jf  the  ignorance  and  corruption, 
which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  two  great 
Anu-Christian  Powers,  the  Mahometan  and  the  Papal,  which  sprang  up 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  at  nearly  tlie  same  juncture  of  time. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  were  united  in  each  of  the  monstvous  sys¬ 
tems  supported  by  these  powers  :  and  “  the  Prince  of  this  world’*  sought, 
by  means  of  both,  to  bring  mankind  under  his  cruel  yoke.  Both  operated,  v 
tliough  in  different  ways,  to  obscure  jthc  knowledge  of  j^c  Reliuion,  and 
to  promote  the  increase  of  Superstition  and  of  Unbelief.  ^abulousLa^gcnds, 
wiccrtain  Traditions,  and  corrmit  Interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scrlpturev 
Were  character! siic  of  both.  But,  in  other  respects,  they  widely  differed. 
Popery  gloried  in  the  Cross,  and  strenuously  maintained  all  the  essmtifili 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  though  it  loaded  it  with  non-€ssentiah  and  brought 
It  into  contempt,  by  i  corrupt  admixture  of  human  inventions  with  the 
word  of  God.  Mahometanism,  though  acknowledging  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus,  despised  the  Cross,  renounced  the  saving  troths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
•sseried  a  new  Revelation  from  God,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  all  its 
fundamental  doctrines.  In  these  respects  the  latter  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
direct  and  open  Apostacy  ;  the  former  held  the  faith,**  though  neither  ia 
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the  unity  of  the  spirit,  nor  in  the  bond  of  jieacc.**  Through  the  m’ediuiiif 
Popery,  the  Church  was  still  jucservfd  :  its  Priestliood  was  perpetuated,  • 
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regular  succession  from  the  Apostles  ;  anti  its  niemlHars  were  admitU'd  iio 
Covenant  with  God,  through  the  initiatory  Sacrament  of  Paptism,  admiais 

[  li 


tca*d  by  persons  duly  and  lawfully  ordained.  But  by  Mahometanism,  tht  p 
Church  was  annlhiLtted,  its  Priesthood  done  away,  its  Sacraments  iejectd;M 
and  the  w'hole  of  the  Christian  Covenant  sujxTsedeJ  and  annulled.  TU 
former,  therefore,  admitted  of  correction,  and  fias,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  u|K)n  the  exertions  of  its  Reformers,  Ix'en,  in  several  countries,  purged 
of  its  errors,  and  restored  almost  to  its  primitive  purity  :  whilst  the  Utter 
teems  only  to  wait  the  avenging  arm  of  1  leaven,  and  to  admit  ol  no  reracdj 
but  absolute  excision*  Vol.  1.  pi>.  ‘-'Si— 

are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  treat  Mahometanism 
with  iiidiilgenee,  or  to  palliau*  the  evils  which  it  has  occa¬ 
sioned  :  but  wt‘  cannot  view  Popery  ilseif  in  a  li^ht  (luite  so 
favoiirahle,  as  that  in  whieh  Mr.  \  .  M.  has  placed  it,  whatever 
may  he  oiir  admiration  for  soiiu!  iiuiividuals  in  that  eonunu- 
nioii.  Have  the  wumuls  Intlit'leil  hy  it,  upon  vital  C'hrislianitv, 
bven  so  much  less  deep  or  seven',  than  those  hy  the  imposture 
uf  the  Arahiair  Prophet  ?  'The  personal  character  of  Mahomet 
would  not  sutler  hy  a  ('omparison  with  that  of  many  uf  lire 
Pt»uiitfs,  Kor  do  we  heliev<»  that  the  atrocities  eomniiued 
under  ilu!  s;inetion  of  the  Komish  eliiirch,  have  been  lest 
dreadful  than  those  pt'ipetrated  hy  the  believers  in  the  Koran, 
W'e  iniisi  oh’iect  li)  U»e  asst'rtioii,  that  “  Popery  gloried  in  I 
the  (Toss,  ami  sirenuousl\  maintained  all  the  esseiuials  of  the  I 
Christian  faith.”  l]i)w  can  this  hi*  atliniu'd  of  a  eluirch  which 
taught  a  way  of  ateeplanee  with  God,  ditVereni  from  that  in 
the  New  'IV'sUiiueiit,  and  prupagatcil  ilie  most  fatal  delusions; 
wild  to  which  nM).‘,t  pro|)erl\  bidougs  the  tt‘rm  apostacy  f" 
Nor  is  the  auilior  eoiisisieiit  with  himself,  since  he  de- 
•erihes  a  majoriiy  of  its  members  (p.'J  i  J),  as  adltering  to  every 
foppery  of  pairauism  with  more  teiKu  n)us  regard  than  to  the 
essential  doetrn’es  ot  salvation.  If,  according  to  Mr.  \  an  Mil- 
dert,  p.i?84,  the  W  aldeiises  and  Alhigenst's  are  h>  he  regarded 
as  the  remains  of  pure  and  legitimate  provincial  churches 
wiiich  tlourished  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  from  the  earliest  jwoinul- 
gation  of  the  (»osp(*I  in  those  countries,  and  which  were 


uf  far  iiH^re  aueieiit  dale  than  the  Papal  usurpation, — rather 
Uirough  them,  liiau  h\  the  medium  of  l^operv,  was  the  Chris¬ 


tian  priesih(H)d  por|)eUiated,  and  liie  ehurcli  prest  ned.  The 
tenet  ot  Aposiolie  and  uninUnrupted  succt'ssion  seems  to 
he  the  origin  of  this  excessive  prefenmee  ;  hut  the  worthy 
author  must  he  aware  lliai  this  derivation  of  the  sacred  otfice 
tlimugh  the  immaculate  hands  of  Popes  and  Bishops  is  very 
unnecessary  to  iLs  utility  ;  it  has  pieaseil  God  to  im])art,  witli- 
•ui  it,  uii  the  spiritual  advantages  which  were  ever  conveyed 
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iklth  it ;  aihI  wliile  we  liave  reason  to  lament  that  the  blessing 
d  Gotl  is  not  constantly  connected  with  episcopal  ordination^ 
HO  have  equal  cause  to  rejoice  that  it  is  not  exclHsivvly.  * 

But  wiieiher  Mr.  V.  M.’s  opinion,  p.  285,  concerning  the  le- 
giiiiiiacv  of  the  Pieclinont  and  Valais  churches,  be  true  or  lalse) 
wc  iluuiv  that  tlie  W’aldenses  and  Alhigenses — that  the  authors 
of  cverv  Kcforiiiation — arc  to  be  vindicated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  private  iudgcmeiit ;  and  to  tills,  as  tlieir  source,  we 
believe  tliey  may  all  be  traced.  Something,  like  this  our 
i author  admits  in  the  same  page.  The  intrepidity  of  indivi- 
1  duals,  in  sc*paiating  from  a  corrupt  communion,  and  guiding 
themselves  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
rouscienee,  in  opposition  to  human  authority,  has  etfected 
those  striking  changes  whieli  give  us  cause  for  incessant 
admiration  and  devout  praise.  We  are  sorry  that  so  re- 
qieciahle  an  author  should  stigmatize  conscientious  Ch.ds- 
tjaiis,  under  the  title  of  “  modern  Schismatics.” 

Tlie  rcNider  will  lind  an  able  vindication  of  the  character 
and  eoiuluet  of  the  Reformers,  in  tiie  8th  Sermon,  which,  ai 
the  elegant  [)c*n  of  a  popular  writer  has  revived  the  subject, 
we  regard  as  seasonable. 

‘  Although  their  adversaries  have  spared  no  pains,  to  asperse  the  reputaV 
lion  ot  Wicklide,  1  luss,  Luther,  and ‘of  others,  who  trod  in  their  steps;  wc 
dull,  perhaps,  search  in  vain,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  men  more  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  splendid  talents,  sound 
kuming,  ;md  genuine  piety.  As  to  any  tailings  in  temper  or  discretion, 
which  appear  to  have  sullied  these  excellent  qualities,  whgn  we  consider 
the  pt nei sent'ss  with  which  these  Reformers  had  to  contend,  and  the  hitter 
persecutions  wliicli  they  continually  experienced,  in  pursuing  ilieir  great 
and  laudable  pui  jiuse  ;  we  must  have  little  of  Christian  charity,  as  well  as 
little  knowledge  of  human  infirmity,  if  we  he  not  dlsj>osetl  to  make  large 
allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placci^ 
Vol.  1.  pp.  2SJ). 

Mr.  V.  M.’s  suliscfjucnt  applause  of  the  Knctlish  lU'formeri 
os  acting  in  subordination  to  the  Knglisb  Risliops,  is,  however, 
oil  implied  censure  on  I.uther,  Calvin,  ami  Huss,  who  only 
Jicied  111  obi*di(*nee  to  the  wonl  of  Ciod. 

Our  limits  pix‘vcnt  our  noticing  every  part  of  this  valualile 
^’ork.  In  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  present  volume,  the 
tlforlsut  modern  Intidels  to  abolish  Christianity  are  consiilercd- 
In  proportion  to  the  pleasure  we  should  have  f^clt,  if  the  ahili- 
they  possessed  liad  been  consecrated  to  the  Redeemer’s 
and  exerted  in  his  behalf,  is  our  sorrow  as  their 
f^'prohate  names  pass  before  us.  Alas  !  that  such  talents  and 
tntiuence  as  they  commanded,  were  employed  in  the  dreadful 
Vain  work  of  opposing  God. 
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The  Christian  Church  still  simivos;  a  review  of 
invigorates  our  contidence  in  the  predictions  ot  HcvelttioiB 
We-4iiiticipate  the  overtlirow,  or  the  submission,  of  every  eP6||| 
mv  to  Christiaiiitv  ;  and  look  forward  to  a  period,  when, 
liilerated  coidiicts  with  Infidelity,  it  shall  receive  the  hon^E 
of  every  heart ;  when  Fagan  devotees  shall  cast  their  iclohtiE 
the  moles  ;uid  to  the  bats,  and  acknowledge  the  only  trtfl 
God,  and  Jesus  f’hrist,  whom  he  hath  sent;  when  thediscii^cB 
of  Mahomet  shall  renounce  his  Koran,  and  embrace  tiifE 
Gospel ;  when  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  shall  he  pur^^B 
away,  and  the  “truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  he  universally  rt 
ceived,  and  cordially  oheyed 

"I'he  second  volume  is  argumentuive,  and  treats  of  tk 
princi|)les  and  evidences  of  the  f’hristian  faith  ;  under  tk 
lormer  head '’are  i-onsidered — 'the  inability  id'  man  to  fi 
a  Religion  for  himself  ;~rthe  insutficiency  of  Fliilosophy,  »• 
tural,  moral,  and  melapliysical,  to  guide  ns  to  religious 
— the  reasouahleuess  and  necessity  of  taking  faith  lor  om 
guide,  in  subjects  inscrutal)le  to  our  ratioiuil  faculties ;  tkS 
Innits  which  ought  to  be  prescribed  to  human  reason,  in  cxe-H 
tising  its  jmigement  on  any  supposed  Revelation  from  Gow 
and  the  preparalorv  dispositions  leipiisite  for  enabling  usE 
form  a  correct  judgement  of  the  evidences  on  which  itdsl 
pends  :  under  the  luiier — the  com|)iirative  force  of  huiraiB 
and  divine  testimony,  and  the  concurrence  of  both,  to  establn 
the  facts  of  holy  writ  ; — the  great  general  argument  for  tk 
truth  of  the  (Miristian  Religion,  from  its  accom])lishinent, 
pagation,  and  success; — and  the  more  poi»iii\e  proofs,  Iroa 
miracles,  prophecy,  atid  inspiration.  On  each  ol  these  Ib- 
portant  to[)ics,  the  reader  will  meet  wiili  luminous  stia^ 
ment,  correct  argument,  iegitimatc  deduction,  and  impreseaB 
ridlection. 

The  following  extract  from  the  1  Hli  Sermon,  on  the  is- 
ability  of  man  to  frame  a  religion  for  liimself,  will,  on  accoul 
ot  its  excellence,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  requ* 
no  apology  for  its  insertion, 

•  St.  Paul’s  di-scription  of  tlio  spirinial  condition  of  the  Heatheni®i  I 
allowed  to  be  a  faithful  n'prcsentation  :  and  it  exhibits  in 
•triking  colours,  their  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  uuths  of  Reli^oo**! 
the  iBSufficicncy  of  their  notions  of  moral  good  and  eril,to  prevent  iwm4< 
practising,  and  even  deliberately  approving,  ilie  grossest  vices  and  enoi® 
tics, that, to  plead,  witli  such  an  example  U  fure  us,  for  the  ability  of 
Reason,  without  the  help  of  Revelation,  to  make  men  “  wise  unto  Mb* 
tion,"  appears  to  be  a  vain  and  extravagant  undertaking, 

•  Rofu,  i.  V.  18|  to  tke  end. 
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•Now,  this  (let  it  be  remembered  J  was  Intended  as  a  portraiture  of  the 
Heathen  world  in  general,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant  Tulgtr,  but  alao  of 
the  most  learned  and  accomplished  characters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
was  a  picture,  drawn  at  a  period  of  great  refinement  in  human  knowledge; 
liter  the  talents  of  such  men  as  Socrates,  i'lato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  had 
been  constandy  exercised,  in  endeavouring  to  enlighten  and  improre  man¬ 
kind.  Here,  then,  all  appears  to  have  been  done,  which  could  be  done,  by 
the  natural  powers  of  man,  (undersunding,  by  that  expression,  the  powers 
of  man  unaided  by  Revelation)  towards  me  acquisition  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  truth  :  and  the  resiilt,  not  only  according  to  the  Apostle's  represen- 
tauon,  but  accoixling  to  the  repeated  confessions  of  the  greatest  Philo¬ 
sophers,  was  plainly  this : — that  the  utmost  stretch  of  ineir  rescarchet 
terminated  in  mere  opinion  and  conjecture  ;  that  for  these  they  were  more 
indcbteil  to  obscure  and  uncertain  traJitionSy  than  to  any  clear  deductions 
from  principles  of  their  own  discovery  ;  that  their  laoours  were  insutHcient 
even  to  pneserve  themselves  from  doubt  and  error,  much  less  to  recover 
Others  from  idolatry  and  corruption  ;  and  that  nothing  furtiier  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  nothing  further  was  atuinable,  but  by  a  Revelation  from  Heaven.* 

‘  To  those  who  are  open  to  conviction,  and  are  willing  to  take  facts 
for  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  this  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Heathen 
world  will  appc'ar  decisive  of  the  controversy.  But,  there  are  some,  who 
io  their  zeal  to  magnify  man's  natural  resources,  and  to  disparage  the  bless- 
iojj  of  Rc\ elation,  will  hardly  admit  the  confessions  of  Heathens  them¬ 
selves,  as  evidence  to  this  point ;  nor  will  they  allow,  that  the  defects  of 
these  ancient  Philosophers  (supposing  them  to  be  as  great  as  they  are 
here  represented  to  be)  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  understanding  are  not  now  improvable,  to  a  much  greater  extent  thaa 
they  were  in  ancient  times.  They  contend,  that  the  world  was  then  in  thw 
iofrincy  of  knowledge;  and  ajgue,as  if  the  illustrious  sages  of  old,  (whom 
they  nevertheless  sometimes  extol,  in  terms  of  extravagant  panegyric) 
were  very  babes  in  Philosophy,  such  us  wise  ones  of  later  ages  regard 
with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  commiseration.’ 

*  But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  so  ask,  whence  this  assumed  superiority 
•f  modern  over  ancient  Philosophers  has  arisen  ?  and  whence  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  influx  of  light  upon  these  latter  times  has  been  derived  ?  Is  there 
iny  one  so  infatuated  by  his  admiration  of  the  present  age,  as  seriously  to 
think  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  stronger  and  more  perfect  now# 
than  they  were  wont  to  be ;  or  that  the  particular  talents  of  himself,  or 
•oy  of  his  contemporaries,  are  supeiior  to  those  which  shone  forth  in  tht 
luminancs  of  the  Gentile  world?  Do  the  names  even  of  Locke,  Cudwortli, 
Cumberland,  Clarke,  Wilkins,  or  Wollaston,  (men  so  justly  eminent  in 
K>icm  times,  and  who  laboured  so  indcfatigably  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
^Vural  Religion)  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  greater  intellectual  ability, 
han  those  of  the  consummate  Masters  of  the  Portico,  the  Grove,  or  tlit 
ywum  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  advocates  for  the  natural  perfection, 
t  p^ectibility,  of  human  Reason,  do  not  perceive,  that,  ior  all  tiie 
pfriority  of  the  present  over  former  times,  with  respect  to  Religioui 
fowled ge  we  must  be  indebted  to  some  intervening  causey  and  not  to  any 
^  enJargement  of  the  human  faculties  ?  Is  it  to  believed,  that  any  man 
cf  the  present  age,  of  whatever  natural  taienu  he  may  be  possessed,  could 
b-Te  advanced  one  step  beyond  the  Heathen  Philosophers,  io  his  pursuit 
VoL  111.  L 
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of  Divine  Truth,  had  he  lived  in  thrir  times,  and  enjoyed  only  the 
which  was  bestowed  upor\/A/m  ?  Or  can  it  fairly  be  proved,  that  mo 
the  light  of  Nature,  or  by  reasoning  uj)on  such  data  only,  as  men  jjoiaei 
who  never  heard  of  Rovealod  Religion,  any  moral  or  religious  Uuth  b 
been  discovead,  since  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  affected  to  gin 
laws  to  tire  inullectual,  as  well  as  to  the  political,  world  ?  That  greatus 
provenurnts  have  since  been  made,  in  framing  systems  of  Ethics,  of  Mew 

eiysics,  and  of  wiiat  is  called  Natural  Thenlogy,  need  not  be  dented 
ut  these  improvements  may  easily  be  traced  to  one  obvious  cause, 
widely-diffused  light  of  the  Gospel,  which,  having  shone,  with  more  or  1 
less  lustre,  on  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even  to  the  most  simple  smI 
illiterate  of  the  sons  of  men,  such  a  degree  of  know  ledge  on  these  subjco^l 
as,  without  it,  would  be  unattainable  by  the  most  learned  and  profouni'R 
Vol.  II.  p|u  il — U). 

To  this  Hcvelation  wearr  inih'hted  for  oiir  host  coiisolationiiil 
the  |)i*(»sont,  and  for  e  vory  soliti  hope  of  a  future  life  ;  fortlii| 
liglit  which  guides  tis  safely  through  this  stage  of  our  hein|(.| 
and  conducts  ns  with  niuu’iing  steps  to  inunortaiiiv.  kp 
assurt's  us  of  accopt:i!ic(' with  (iod,  “  ihrotjgh  the  red<MnptiQi| 
whi('h  is  m  Ghri>t  Jesus,”  givr's  rt'pose  to  the  soul,  and  alunf| 
luinisieiN  to  the  moral  tiet  essiiies  of  the  human  race.  Weirladhl 
aid  thi*  dilfusion  of  tlu*  solemn  ailmonilions  addressed  to  U&-| 
helieveis,  with  which  ue  close  t)ur.  extrcicts.  * 

‘  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  every  one  who  takes  upon  him  to  cenwS 
the  Gospel  Dispensation,  if  he  would  seriously  consider,  witli  what  coii*^ 
lienee  he  mav  priHliirc  herrafter^  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  those  reasoniip| 
which  he  n^w  holds  out  as  suflicient  to  justify  him  in  treating  it  with 
lempf.  Let  him  ask  himself,  what  answer  he  will  be  prq)areti  to  pm 
when  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Almighty,  and  when  the  question  is  put# 
him,  nuhtf  he  objected  the  svstem  of  mercy  and  redemption  offered  to  hia 
in  tlie  Gosjk*!  of  Christ  ?  Will  he  then  prerume  to  arraign  the  expedim^ 
the  f  oor/wr//,  or  the  jus  tier  of  tlie  Divine  dispensations  ?  Will  he  venwt 
to  plea<l,  tl\at.  notwithstanding  all  the  pi  oofs  of  Divine  grower,  whiA 
•tnm|)ed  its  heavenly  original,  its  <wlsJom  was  yet  questionable  ?  Wilih 
hazard  the  assertion  diat  an  oher  pro]>ose(l  by  God  himself,  was  fV/!8> 
and  unworthy  of  ncceptance  ?  Or  will  he  ventuix*  to  excuse  himself  h 
charging  (itnl  with  not  having  vouchsafed  him  sufieirnt  rv'uUnce  to  vv.JTi^ 
his  belief,  in  a  concern  of  such  unsj>eakable  importance  ?  Wld  any,  or  J 
of  these  pleas  avail  him,  if,  after  all,  tlic  Gospel  be  really  the  work  « 
God  ?  Alas !  well  would  it  be  tor  him  to  consider,  (as  says  a  late  veno 
ble  Writer  of  our  Church)  that  “  if  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  tremr 
true*  — and  Ix-tter  will  it  he  “  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  rights 
ness,  than  alM  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  tlie  holy  conmiandnx* 
delivered  unto  themf 

•  It  may  be,  however,  tliat  we  only  waste  our  time,  in  pressing 
considerations  as  ihc>c,  on  the  avowed  and  detennint'd  Unb».*iicver.  If 
most  true  it  is,  that,  whether  he  will  hear  or  whetlier  he  will  forbear, 
time  is  f.ist  aiyroachlng,  when  to  such  questions  as  these  he  must  ftOuf 
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IQ  answer,  and  when  upon  the  answer  which  he  can  give  will  depend  hit 
mflasiing  sentence.  From  the  awful  apprehension  of  that  sentence,  every 
one  who  knows  what  is  the  threatened  portion  of  Unbelievers,  will  shrink 
uith  horror.*  pp.  4<i2 — 4G  t. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes  have  been  so  often 
and  profoundly  invesiigated,  and  so  ably  treated  by  preceding 
writers,  as  almost  to  preclude  original  thought  or  novel  argu- 
uuMU.  Mr.  Van  Mildert,  however,  is  an  able  advocate  of  Re- 
vealftl  Ueligiou.  lie  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
patient  and  laborious  industry.  His  stile  is  plain,  perspicu* 
oils  and  generally  correct.  His  work  unites,  in  an  interesting 
iiriiincr,  the  history  and  the  pnatf  of  Hevelation,  though  a 
little  more  ilet  iil  might  sontetimes  have  been  bcnetieial.  VVe 
wish  it  may  obtain  very  extensi\e  circulation,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  tottnr  readers  and  the  public. 

fo  each  Volume  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  notes, 
authorities,  and  a  list  of  writers,  whi<*h  the  Siiidcnt  will  find 
useful.  The  work  is  ileilicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cautcr- 
bun\ 
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language.  By  J.  Odell,  M.  A,  l‘2mo.  pp.  ‘212.  Price  3t.  6d. 
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earnestness  with  which  we  have  recommended  the 
study  of  onr  vernacular  language  to  general  attention,  and 
the  pain  we  have  expressed  at  repeated  disappointments  from 
rciTiit  works  on  the  snl)*|eet,  were  tln^  strongest  pledges  W’e 
could  give  to  the  pn)>lic,  of  that  pleasure  which  a  well- 
digest(Mi  grammatical  treatise  on  Knglish  speeeli  would  afford 
us.  \\V  rise,  therefore,  considerablv  gratified,  from  a  perusal 
ot  Mr.  Odell’s  Kssav.  riie  three  subjeets  of  which  it  treats 
have  indeed  so  little  natural  coniu'ction,  that  they  might  have 
been  discussed  nioro  advanlageonslv  in  separate  Kssays,  111 
every  instance,  also,  so  much  defuMids  on  the  car,  that  some 
[  readers  will  comprehend  with  dillicnlty,  and  others  probably 
I  he  disposed  to  reject,  a  part  of  our  author's  decisions,  i^ut 
I  Mr*  U.  usually  writes  with  s*o  mneh  good  sense  and  modc.sty, 
has  paid  such  close  attention  to  the  minute  and  latent  proper¬ 
ties  nt  our  language,  and  often  displays  so  correct  a  taste  in 
developing  them,  that  when  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise!, 
it  is  |ikel  y  to  be  tempered  with  respect  for  the  talents  and  th^ 
disnn''*^*on  of  th<!  author. 

By  the  Eltrvu  nfs  of  the  langimgc,  Mr.  O.  means  those 
distinct  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  representeil  by 
towels,  diplithong?,  and  consonants.  These  terms,  indeed,  lit 
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nses,  not  of  iho  letters^  but  of  the  soundsy  of  tlie  laiiguap^e ;  isj 
cortainly  with  advantage  for  the  ease  and  perr?picuity  of  hii 
discussions  ;  altliongli,  if  they  were  invariably  resirioied  to 
this  sense,  we  should  he  at  a  loss  for  titles  of  the  respective  t 
visions  of  letters  that  corres^iond  with  tiiosc  sounds. 

Beginning  his  analysis  of  tliese  elements  with  an  accotw 
of  the  vowKL  sounds  use<l  by  our  nation,  he  eiuiine rates  lii 
that  are  sometimes  sliort  and  sometimes  long  ;  and  a  seventh, 
which,  he  says,  is  always  short.  The  former,  lie  names  q, 
ahy  a,  c,  Oy  and  oo,  Tlie  other,  which  is  the  sound  of  our  shunt, 
he  calls  uty  on  account  of  the  difiicuity  of  pronouncing  i 
without  a  consonant  annexed.  He  expresses  these  souink 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  hy  the  single  letters,  g,  a,e,  i,o,i, 
and  u;  placing  over  each,  when  long,  the  mark  which,  ** 
i>ros(Miy,  denotes  a  long  syllable.  I'o  thesd  distinctions, tt 
have  no  other  ohjectioii,  than  tiiat  the  Black  letter  g  appean 
more  ankward,  among  Homan  chai*aeters,  than  an  Italic  i; 
v\hieli,  therefoie,  we  should  prefer.  But  we  conceive  thath 
second  vowel,  ah,  as  expressed  by  a,  and  i,  and  sounded  n 
the  sy  Hallies  han^  and  bchuy  denotes  two  vowels,  as  distioe 
from  each  other  as  the  ditferent  sounds  of  a  in  bahuy  and* 
ball :  and  we  suspect  that  his  thiril  and  fourth  vowels,  who 
long,  have  also  a  natural  distinction  from  what  he  calls  tl^ir 
short  sounds.  W'e  think  that  pane  is  not  merely  the  sound  di 
pen  produced,  nor  /er/i,  tliat  of  tin,  'I'he  great  delicieiicyol| 
vowel  characters  in  our  language  strongly  tempts  grai-l 
ninrians  to  diminish  the  real  nnmlier  of  oiir  vowel  soii»4| 


Perhaps  Mr.  <).,  on  revising  this  part  of  his  work,  willds- 
cover  that  lie  has  fallen  under  such  a  temptation;  and  ibk 
our  sounds  of  r  in  /)e//,  and  i  in  /i/i,  are  really  neve 
lengthened  in  oiir  speech. 

Wo  object,  however,  more  confidently  to  his  assertion,  tk 
tAis  list  furnishes  examples  of  every  vowel  that  can  be  (!’»• 
tinctly  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  excepting  the  French*.’ 
(p.  T.)  If  the  author  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  the  Frend 
«,  he  probably  would  have  supposed  his  list  to  be  compk# 
without  it.  lie  justly  observes,  that  his  seventh  vowel  doa 
not  sensibly  dilVer  from  the  French  e,  in  je,  me,  die.  in  opp 
•ition  to  some  w  ho,  he  says,  have  thought  that  vowel  “  p* 
culiar  to  the  Kiiglish  tongue.”  Such  an  opinion  intiiuitfl 
that  the  knowh'dge  of  tho.se  who  maintained  it,  must  havebea 
wonderfully  eircumscrihed.  There  is  not,  we  believe,* 
iotind  that  is  common  to  more  languages,  or  more  common  * 
anyi  tliaii  this.  We  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  O.  reprcsciitk 
it  as  •*  incapable  of  being  prolonged,  or  forming  a  loflij 
syllable.”  (p.  4.)  It  does  this  in  almost  every  French 
*irat  Las  CM  followed  hy  a  consonant;  aud  vvlioever  hashes- 
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the  outcry  of  Murder  !  in  Knglisli,  can  be  no  stranger  to  iti 
long  sound.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  aiitnor’s  in¬ 
structor  in  French  pronunciation  must  hare  been  cxlreincly 
deficient,  lie  says  (p.  10)  that  the  English  terms  pair  and 
wr,  ditVer  less  from  each  other,  than  the  former  does  from  the 
French  word  pere.  This  is  certiiinly  erroneous  ;  but  we  sitall . 
not  undertake  to  argue  the  point,  jis  the  whole  of  that  page  is 
incomprehensible  to  us.  We  shall  only  suggest  that  a  careful 
discrimination  of  the  sounds  of  paiuj  pair^  the  French 
and  the  English  por,  will  probably  induce  eur  author  to  re¬ 
tract  the  opinion,  that  his  list  includes  “  every  vowel  that  can 
be  distinctly  uttered.” 

Of  Diphthongs,  Mr.  O.  gives  a  more  numerous,  though 
still,  we  think,  an  iinpcrlcct  list :  gi,  ^w,  ai,  ui,  ig,  ia,  ic,  ji, 
in,  iw,  i(3  (short,  misprinted  in)  wfl,  wa,  we,  wi,  wo,  ww,  wu, 
in  all  eighteen,  are  placed  under  this  head.  It  is  obvious,  that 
he  regards  as  vowels,  1/  and  w’,  when  they  have  w  hat  arc  com¬ 
monly  called  their  consonant  sounds.  He  enters  into  the  ar¬ 
gument ;  and,  we  think,  demonstrates  them*  7Wt  to  be  con¬ 
sonants :  but  he  appears  to  us  to  fail  in  explaining  what  they 
are.  He  properly  denies  to  be  a  doublets ;  but  we  apprehend 
it  to  be  the  sound  of  00  rapidly  repeated^so  as  to  press  the  second 
00  strongly  upon  the  succeeding  vowel.  In  like  manner,  we 
conceive  y  to  be  our  author’s  double  i :  so  that,  according  to 
his  orthography,  well  should  be  written  wwely  and  j/e//,  iicL 

We  suppose  the  insertion  of  wear  as  symphonious  with  wag^ 
and  a’a.r,  to  he  a  misprint :  but  we  must  protest  against  the 
diphthong  in  bough y  ceWy  &c.  being  expressed  by  flw,  that  is, 
j  in  common  orthography,  by  aw-00.  We  apfirehcnd,  that  if  the 
author  had,  in  this  instance,  substituted  his  u  for  d  (after 
the  example  of  Bishop  Wilkins),  he  would  have  better  ap¬ 
proximated  to  the  real  sound  of  this  diphthong ;  as  he  has 
done  in  expressing  that  of  our  long  1,  which  forms  his  fourth 
diphthong. 

The  list  appears  to  us  defective,  as  it  oniits  the  sounds 
given  by  the  best  speakers  to  the  diphthongs  ei,  o/,  and  ou.  Veil 
andir/w,  should  be  distinguished,  in  pronunciation,  from 
*ndtY7«c.  So  the  second  syllables  of  appearance y  and  aptrientSy 
are  easily  discriminated  by  well  educated  p«:rsons  w  ho  do  not 
f<‘^ide  in  the  metropolis.  A  similar  distinction  should  he 
presened  between  the  vowel  sounds  in  poui'y  and  pore ;  or,  in 
and  fore.  According  to  our  author's  orthography,  ei 
''ould  accurately  describe  the  first,  tu  the  second,  ana  ou  the 
duid,  of  the  diphthongs  which  he  has  omitted. 

'H  I  riputhongs  he  says  (p.  19)  we  have  three. ;  as  m  reme, 
and  kind.  The  last,  which  Mr.  O.  would  pronounce 
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as  if  spelled  he  observes,  “  is  reprobated  as  a  corrupt 

finrty  bv  Mr.  Nares.”  In  the  reprobat  in?)  of  it  we  beartilr 


join  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  the  ada^e, 
ffnsfihiis  fwn  dtsputandum  esf^  we  sbonld  bt*  astonished  bevoud 
measure  at  its  ado})tion  by  a  man  of  our  author’s  tasu*.  hii 
the  more  surprisinpj,  as  be  terms  a  similar- pronunciation  trf 
fW,  yftnrw,  &c.  “very  corrupt.’’  We  cannot  but  think  th« 
each  is  equally  unwarrantable. 

Proceeding"  to  ('onsonants,  Mr.  O.  properly  admits  of 
twenty-one,  nddinj;  to  those  of  Slieridan,  the  sounds  of  ourfi, 
and  "riiesc,  liow(»ver,  be  denies  to  be  etjui valent  to  fsh^  and 
dzhjfor  reasons  which  we  do  not  perfectly  un(^^rstand.  Cotu. 
pound  consonants,  like  diphthfutgs,  lose  the  distinctness,  whid 
attaches  to  their  component  parts  when  separately  pro. 
nniinced  ;  and  therefore  should  be.  cxpresseil  by  dirt'e rent  chi- 
meters,  'rhus,  neither  the  nor  the  /,  is  distinctly  soiiiuledii 
our  .r/zj  or  th.  Ditlcrent  characters  for  these  sounds  inigii 
therefore  be  preftMablc  to  the  notation  of  each  by  two  letten; 
and  Mr.  ().  is  inconsistent  in  admittim^  them  to  be  cquia 
lent  to  these,  while  he  denies  that  ch  is  so  to  /.vA.  lie  cow. 
mits,  however,  a  worse  error,  in  and  expresses  the  last  sonndof 
r/Vt/T,  Kc.  by  /-—letters  which  often  meet  w  hen  cachii 

distinctly  pronounced,  as  in  an^er.  The  mark  which  reiidfft 
tlic  Spanish  H  liquid  (like^/j  in  iMench)  would  he  preferabk 
to  prevent  amhij^uity.  For  the  sound  of  /A,  in  t/ia:Cj  and  for 
that  of  i,he  substitutes  new  characters;  and  expresses  the  soundi 
of  the  form(‘r  in  /Am/,  and  of in  vufisurt  „  is.c.  by  t/i  and  z.  It 
would  evidently  have  been  better,  had  lie  done  precisely  li* 
reverse  ;  aiul  lietter  still,  we  tliink,  liavi  be  e.xpressed  tlielattff 
sounds  by  //A,  and  zh  ;  wdiich  are  cpiite  as  appropriate  to  theOi 
as  sh  is  to  the  first  sound  in  s/ime.  In  fact,  as  none  of  ibt 
compoundcxl  consonants  ever  occur  in  simple  words,  excett 
♦1^,  no  new  character  is  neces.>ary  for  any  consonant  but  that. 
compound  words,  the  terms  wliicli  form  them  mi” lit  sf* 
parali'd  by  a  hyplicn,  as  (roJ-heud ;  to  shew  that // and  A  art 
to  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

Had  Mr.  (>.  classeci  bis  coiisonaius  under  differeiit  heads 
according  to  their  mutual  relations,  he  would  have  rcmleiw 
service  to  his  icadcTs  W’e  shall,  tlierefore,  endeavour  •• 
hiipplv  this  rlefic.cncy,  by  arranging;  the  consonants  of  o« 


)an”ua;!C  in  ilie  following  manner. 


Mutes 


Sibilants.  I  Nasals.  |  Liquidi. 


p,b,t,d,k,g'hard) 
Aspirated  ;  f,  v,  ih,  dh— — 
Compounded  ■  . . .  ' 


m,  n. 


- sh,  zh -  - 

(uh)  ch,  j  (dzh)  (ng)  Ti 
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Tt  is  only  for  tlii'  sake  of  (listiii<vnishin<;  and  dcscrihincif  the 
various  soinuls  of  wliich  the  lanij^uago  is  composcd|  and  not 
tht*  piirposo  of  ivroinmendin^  a  new  orthography  to 
ifrncrnl  use,  that  Mr  ().  has  expressi'd  tliem  ditVerently  from 
till!  inoile  in  which  they  are  universally  written,  or  tliat  we 
|ia\o  aiKMiipted  to  correct  his  plan.  We  caiuiot,  however, 
hut  roirret,  that  the  nnineions  invetUors  of  Short-handy  \vheii* 
professing  to  spell  words  as  they  are  prottonneed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  at  liherly  in  tin*  selection  attd  appropriation  of  cha- 
r.Kters,  should  not  <lnlv  have  alteiuled  to  the  nature  of  these 
oirments  of  laif^innje.  'To  prove  that  they  have  not  done 
rin>,  it  is  sndicient  to  ohserve,  that  all  the  systems  xte  have 
SITU,  express  soimJs  so  remotely  dilferctit  as  those  of  the  hard 
aiut  tile  soft  t)y  the  same  character  ! 

Onnitin;^  soni<!  diseussions  which  have  improperly  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  part  of  Mr.  Odell's  Kssay,  we  should  next 
proceed  to  that  division  of  it  which  treats  Accents ;  bnt 
wishiiiiv  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  subjects  naturally  distinct  and 
hMlcoiM.vleiu,  we  postpone  onr  remarks  on  the  remainder  of 
bis  volume  to  a  suhscvpient  Number. 


Art.  Corn  'tderat  'wns  on  th(  AlTiance  between  ChnstuwU^  and  Commerce% 

atipUeJ  to  the  ftresenl  State  of  this  Countr^y  pp.  81.  Price  28.  Cadell 
and  Davies.  1S(X>. 

mure  fully  the  genuine  nature  of  Christianity  is  under¬ 
stood,  the,  more  will  it  be  found  to  conduce,  politically  as 
well  as  iiuirally,  to  the  welfare  of  matikind.  The  principle 
whicii  it  is  iiiieinlcd  to  counteract,  is  that  which,  in  depriv¬ 
in';  iiiankiiul  of  the  happiness  resulting  from  communion 
with  their  Maker,  robbed  them  al.so  of  the  comfort  of  asoci- 
aiion  with  each  other.  Universal  history  is  a  continued 
proof,  as  well  as  illustration,  of  the  miserable  effects  of  this 
dUsi'vcriiig  principie,  which  has  never  ceicsed  to  discover  itself 
in  ail  the  gradations  of  human  interr-oursc,  from  iJie  do- 
niosiic  lu  tiie  political  relation.  'Po  this  is  to  be  attributed,, 
n  >i  merely  liiose  sanguinary  feiiils,  and  personal  animosities, 
wiiicji  iuive  ill  every  age  embittered  the  life  of  man,  but  that 
dvlecl  of  civiiizatitm,  which, even  at  this  day,  pervades  a  coii- 
^ulcralile  portion  of  the  iiuuiau  race.  Men  are,  naturally,  too 
intent  upon  increasing  the  sum  of  personal  enjoyment,  and 
upon  deieiuhng  it  from  the  incroacliment  of  othei.s,  to  think 
ot  cunimmiicatiiig  to  their  neighbours  a  portion  of  those  pri- 
vil(*;;cs  which  they  actually  possess,  even  where  the  grant 
would  not  al>ri(l^c  tbeir  own  felicity. 

How  fur  liuTaiuic  and  the  arts  can  avail,  in  eradicating  this 
^lfi>lnie>s  from  the  begirt  of  man,  bus  been  fully  tried  ;  ami 
div  result  luib  shewn  that  they  may  operate  as  a  palliative,  but 
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not  as  a  cure.  Commerce  itself,  which  apparently  supplies  the 
roost  powerful  inducements  to  amicable  association,  has  ofte® 
been  found  to  excite  new*  animosities,  by  creating  fresh  sourcsi 
of  contention,  and  to  spend  its  ardour  in  the  gratitication  of 
the  most  selfish  principles. 

While,  however,  Revelation  discloses  the  divine  purpose  of 
restoring  man  to  his  fellow  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  the 
unfolding  volume  of  Providence  shews  the  astonishing  manDQ 
in  which  the  world  is  preparing,  by  successive  revolutions,  for 
the  completion  of  this  wondrous  design.  Let  infidels  froirx 
and  philosophers  scoff — the  pure  and  unsophisticated  Gospd 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  blessed  instrument  which  the  wisdoQ 
and  power  of  God  will  own,  in  conducting  this  beneficent  pro¬ 
cess.  Subordinate  means  w  ill  doubtless  be  employed,  in  doe 
proportion  to  the  aptitude  which  they  possess,  of  bccomiqj( 
subservient  to,  and  accordant  with,  the  genius  and  progresid 
the  chief  agent. 

The  allnnice  in  which  commerce  stands,  or  rather  into 
which  it  may  be  brought,  with  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
gives  to  it  a  more  than  intrinsic  value,  and  afl'ords  to  out 
island,  its  chief  seat,  a  preeminence  which  we  hope  it  will 
never  forfeit.  Not  Uiat  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  ex¬ 
cited  by  commerce,  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  and 
the  views  with  w  hich  it  is  carried  on,  are  at  all  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Christian  principle  among  ourselves,  or  the 
propagation  of  it  in  foreign  parts.  W^c  shall  not,  howcfcr, 
enlarge  on  the  subject,  but  refer  the  reader  for  our  opinion, 
to  Vol.  II.  p.  428,  w  here  too  just  a  picture,  we  fear,  has  been 
drawn,  of  tlie  eflccts  produced  by  our  commercial  success  on 
public  sentiment  and  private  nmrals. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  announce  to  tbe 
public,  a  treatise,  in  which  this  deeply  interesting  topic — the 
alliance  of  the  commerce  of  our  own  country  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity,  is  investigated,  upon  principles  deduced 
from  the  (iospel  itself.  We  hail  this  auspicious  opening  of  i 
tiiscussion,  than  which  none  can  be  more  important,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  our  national  affairs.  It  is,  indeed,  high  tiioe 
that  we  should  awake  to  a  |ierception  of  the  agency  of  i 
divine  hand,  in  the  administration  of  human  concerns,  and  to 
a  serious  consideration  of  what  may  probably  be  the  mori 
ends,  w  ith  regard  to  ourselves  and  others,  of  the  present  un* 
preciHleiited  agitations  of  earthly  kingdoms  and  empires.  A 
state  of  supine  indifference,  is,  in  all  circumstances,  a  stated 
danjicr. 

'riie  author  of  this  tract,  proceeding  upon  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  position — that  commerce  forms  the  basis  of  our  “  hu¬ 
man  support^*'  and  admitting  the  possibility  of  its  changing  its 
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ital,  at  history  shews  it,  in  former  instances,  to  have  done, 
undertakes  the  laudable  task  of  considering  **  our  system  of 
commerce,  as  allied  to  Christianity,’*  and  of  inquiring  how 
we  ntay  strengthen  this  alliance,  so  as  to  give  a  stability  to 
the  former,  such  as  no  political  uower  can  communicate.”—^ 
That  commerce  is  not  incompatible  with  Christianity,  no  one^ 
we  think,  can  deny  ;  and  that  the  former  aflfords  the  greatest 
idvantages  for  introducing  a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  among 
nations  entirely  or  partially  unacquainted  with  it,  is  equally 
unquestionable.  The  regular  manner  in  which  the  progress 
of  commerce  kept  pace  with  that  of  genuine  Christianity,  con* 
firms  the  supposition  ;  and  we  agree  with  the  author  in  ad¬ 
miring  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  ‘‘  that  order  of  events, 
hy  which  the  two  great  instruments  of  human  intercourse,  the 
Mariner’s  Compass,  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  were  kept  hack 
from  notice,  until  ChrLstianity  was  prepared  to  counteract 
the  evils ,”  and,  we  aild,  to  enlarge  the  benefits,  resulting  from 
the  discovery.  And,  as  Divine  Providence  rendered  the  mili* 
tary  prowess  of  Greece  and  Rome  subservient  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  let  us  foster  the  nope 
that  it  will  employ  tlie  naval  and  commercial  preeminence  of 
Great  Britain  in  advancing  its  destined  diffusion  over  the  faca 
of  the  globe.  What  satisfaction  doi?s  the  mere  supposition 
give  to  the  mind  of  every  genuine  believer  in  the  Gospel, 
and  what  an  enviable  distinction  will  the  realization  of  it  bestow 
!  upon  our  country  !  To  such  happinessmay  it  be  m;cscrvcd,  bj 
I  the  gracious  interposition  of  ood,  notwithstanding  the  ma* 

!  cliinaiions  of  onr  implacable  foe  ! 

I  Nothing  can  he  more  natural  or  appropriate  than  the  two 
I  following  conclusions,  perfectly  accordant  with  the  pre- 
I  mises  just  stated :  **  That  no  commerce  can  be  advantageous^ 

I  'xhich  is  advei'se  to  the  principles  of  Christianity^  or  which  evi^ 

I  dcntly  tends  to  corrupt  the  jnof'olsy 

“  That  a  commercial  mtioiiy  which  understands  its  true  in^ 
i  teresf^  will  bestow  a  pari  of  its  wealth  on  the  promotion  of  re* 
Unions  knmdedgey 

The  bearing  which  the  first  of  these  principles  has  Upon 
>omc  branches  of  onr  commerce,  that  of  the  slave  trade  in' 
particular,  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind  ;  nor  does  it  Icsi 
alFect  the  means  by  which  it  is  conducted.  It  cannot  l)e 
doubted  that  there  are  points,  both  in  the  objects  and  modes 
^f  our  mercantile  pursuits,  much  at  variance  with  moral  rccti- 
ludp  ;  and  it  will  he  encouraging  to  see  a  sense  of  duty 
waiting  with  a  feeling  of  interest,  in  the  correction  of  such  de¬ 
viations.  Omitting,  however,  specific  instances,  “  we  remark, 
I  *a  general,*’  says  our  author,  that  the  commerce  most  he- 
I  'Uncial  to  a  country  will  always  be  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
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Christianity  ;  that  'its  plans  will  he  re^pTulated  hy  the5«nmett. 
tofition  to  t!)c  "oofl  of  others,  the  same  hcnevoltMtee  andH 
heralitv  which  is  the  distinguished  cliaracter  of  tlic  Gos|)^» 
p.  ’ 

*  'I'he  latter  of  these  maxims,  in  its  application,  eqnalfyrp. 
fers  to  our  external  and  our  internal  relations  ;  and  the  aurficr 
illustrates  it,  at  considerable  length,  in  both  t!»ese  res|;tTti 
His  observations  uniformly  manifest  that  he  has  the  advant?. 
inrnt  of  religion,  and  the  happifiess  of  his  fellow'  nten,  mod 
at  heart  :  jioi  are  they  less  creditable  to  his  talents  than  toh 
disposiiicm.  AVe  thirtk,  however,  that  he  might  Iiave  gitf* 
them  additional  foixe,  bv  a  little  n:ore  attention  to  order b 
the  arrangement. 

Among  the  objects  which  arrest  the  attention,  in  considering 
the  host  means  of  promoting  religious  knowledge  in  a  natioi, 
the  instniclioii  of  tne  rising  poor  claims  a  cons])icuous  pbet 
This  is  not  only  important  on  general  considerations,  butk 
peciil  iarlv  necessary  among  a  commercial  people,  as  it  tendi 
to  eoiintcnact  the  evils  consecpient  nj)on  the  crowded  pojmli. 
tio!i  of  our  rnamifactnriiig  towns,  and  the  associations  in  the 
manufactoru*s  themselves  ;  and  to  preserve  the  poor  from  tlw 
degradation  of  intelleci,  which  close  conlinement  to  a  tninutt 
department  of  lal)Our  naturally  induces.  A\  heu  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  also,  that  IVoni  this  class  of  society  our  fleets  and 
our  armies  arc  supplied,  the  importance  of  incnlcntifig  good 
principh*s  cannot  be  over-raied  ;  and  the  impolicy  whidi 
h'avcs  this  object  to  the  operation  of  chance,  cannot  he  too 
pointedly  coiulcmncd. 

“  hut,  much  as  Government  is  interested  in  these  early  impressiooici 
the  minds  ut  its  subjecu,  tliere  is  no  la^iv  amongst  us  which  prcfesseito 
tike  the  instruction  of  the  ]H>or  in  general  under  the  public  cart.  Thty 
are  left  to  InVelU',  as  they  can,  those  principles,  of  which  to  be  ignoraB, 
is  most  d.ingerwus  to  themselves  and  others.  They  arc  deserted  at  ai 
age  when  iltey  n  ost  of  all  require  the  Ix'St  lessons  to  guard  them  firoB 
the  imprrsslons  t'f  pivv.iiling  custom  and  bad  example.’*  p.  37. 

It  intist  he  admitted  that  great  dithcuitics, stand  in  the  wit 
of  a  systematic  eiUication  for  the  cliildien  of  the  poor;  btf 
they  should  not  he  |ircsumed  to  be  InsuptM'able.  Whatever  ctf 
he  ctlecied  hy  acts  of  the  legislature,  hy  parochial  associi- 
lions,  or  hv  patriotic  ifistituiions,  ought  to  he  attempted  ;  and 
die  general  formation  of  Sunday  schools  will  be  found  wdl 
calculated  to  supply  the  chasm  between  what  is  necessatji 
and  what  \>  pro  (it  cuhn'  by  such  means.  W’e  arc  fully  awarco* 
the.  narrow  ohjeeiioiis  w nicli  have  been  made  against  SuikUt 
schools,  aiul  none  with  a  more  assuming  nod  of  self-const* 
qu  once  than  that  whicii  is  replied  to  in  the  following  p** 
ra;:rap!i. 
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w  It  it  ▼‘lin  to  think  of  ki'cpin^j  the  mulduidi'  in  a  state  of  stricter 
luboidioation,  by  our  endeavours  to  exclude  them  from  tlie  power  of 
reading.  We  shall  probably,  by  such  means,  sometimes  cut  them  otf 
from  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Gospel  of 
E<jitdhty  may  be  conveyed,  without  the  aid  of  letters,  by  a  short  and  easy 
!  catechism,  to  the  meanest  understanding,  and  the  most  ignorant  among 
I  the  ptHjple.  The  lowest  are  capable  of  comprehending  what  are  cullc'd 
j  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  acquiiing  expertness  in  every  qualification 
necessary  to  R*nder  them  able  agents  in  comniotions,  insurreaions,  and  rc- 
lolutionary  tumults.^* 

A  ceriain  measure  of  preparatory  k?io\vlf<lge  is  ahsoliitcly 
re(|nisite  to  give  ertert  to  the  instruetions  of  i!ic  pulpit;  am! 

I  if  the  zeal  of  the  elorgy,  it)  preaching  the  true  (»ospel  of 
!  Christ,  and  the  liheraiity  of  the  opulent  in  putting  Hihles  into 
the  haiuls  of  the  poor,  hear  a  tolerable  proportion  to  the  ile- 
inamls  of  piety,  tie*  apostles  of  iutideliiy  and  anarcity  will  find 
few  followers.  Olhi'r  modes  of  promoting  religion  in  the. 
nation  might  he  suggesteil;  but  tliat  which  is  now  rcoommctuled 
stands  chielly  connccteil  witli  our  situation  as  a  Commercial 
nation  ;  and  we  presume  that  the  author  has  restricted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  it  for  this  reason. 

That  the  nation  possessing  an  extensive  commerre,  enjoys, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  o'pporrnnities  of  j)ronioting  (Christianity 
in  foreign  parts,  is  evident  to  the  slightest  observation.  I'he 
confidence  which  the  relations  of  trade  require  for  tlieir 
basis,  will,  if  rightly  employed,  inneli  facilitate  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  religions  truth,  especially'  among  nations  where  tho 
snjieriority  of  its  pro|)agators,  in  arts,  and  arms,  is  at  the 
same  time  manifest.  If  we  rightly  understand  our  author,  wlieii 
he  says  that  he  does  not  “  hesitate  in  eoneluding,  from  pro¬ 
bable  ap{  learanees,  that  the  means  employed  in  this  great 
work,  will  he  commivciiil  iutircoiirse^  conjoined  with  that  im¬ 
portant  auxiliary  of  knowledge,  the  art  of  Priming,”  and 
connect  this  ri*m:e, k  uith  his  observations  t)n  the  small 
success  of  Missiouanj  endcjavours  to  eifeet  that  design — he. 
appears  to  ns  to  carry*  his  system  rather  too  far.  Nor  can 
readmit  the  justice  of  his  remark,  that  Cliri.'itianity ,  “  plain 
and  simple  a>  it  is,  retpiires  an  intellect  above  iliat  of  a  mere 
5»avage,  before  it  can  he  embraced  and  properly  understood, 
The  belief  of  the  first  prineijiles  of  our  religion  is  found, 
hy  experience,  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  nidest  learner  to  a 
vapaeity  to  apprtdiend  the  suhsetjnent  doctrines;  and  in- 
j  ^Uinces  have  been  produced  where  tlie  progress  of  “  mere 
ravages”  has  been  more  rapid,  than  would  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  the  presumed  sinieriority  of  intellect  of 
the  generality  of  huro|>ean  labourers.  Ixt  Commeree  supply 
j  d‘e  laeiliiies  of  access  and  communication,  and  afford  troni 
tts  revenues  the  means  necessary  to  sujiport  active  exmtioi* ; 
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let  oiir  merchants  and  mariners  forbear  to  counteract,  b? 
their  conduct,  tht*  influence  of  instruction  on  the  minds  of  tlie 
uninformed  ;  let  the  propagation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
labours  of  Missionaries,  be  duly  encouraged  ;  and  as  surclj 
as  an  effect  follows  its  cause,  so  surely  will  the  Tmk 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified.  The  worthy  author  dan 
not  s4*em  also  to  possess  the  best  information,  wiicn  he 
that  “  for  the  present,  all  attempts  to  spread  the  light  of 
truth  ap^H'ar  to  be  suspended  by  the  rage  of  war.**  He 
caunot,  surely,  be  unacquainted  with  what  is  doing  in  Eng. 
land,  although  he  possibly  may  with  the  institutions  forn>«l 
in  America,  (Germany,  Holhiiuf,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
efforts  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Anierica,  and 
the  VV*^est  India  Islands. 

It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  the  means  possessed  by  tkix 
country  of  pro|>agatiiig  the  Gospel  in  the  Heathen  world, 
witliout  culling  to  mind  the  unparallelled  authority  of  a  body 
of  Britons,  who,  to  the  character  of  Merchants,  unite  that  a 
Princes,  <u*er  a  portion  of  the  globe  which  contains  many  millions 
of  inhabitants.  When  any  man,  accustomed  to  ponder  the 
ways  of  Providence,  and  to  connect  the  revealed  pnrpose.sof 
Goil  with  his  administration  of  human  affairs,  reflects  upon 
the  probable  design  of  this  dis|>cnsation,  can  he  doubt  that  it 
is  meant  to  faeilitate  the  introduction  into  these  regions,  of 
that  eianiiclical  truth  wbieb  is  preeminently  possessed  by  the 
British  Islands.  Let  the  importance  of  India  to  this  country, 
he  what  it  may,  in  a  commercial  and  financial  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  the  connection,  in  a  religious  respect,  if  rightly 
improved,  is  infinitely  greater.  We  sincerely  hope  that  those 
intrusttiJ  with  the  direction  of  our  Eastern  affairs  may  know 
the  auspicious  “  signs  of  the  times’*  in  this  instance,  and  iniy 
he  induced  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  the  free  prepay* 
lion  of  the  (iospel  among  the  Indian  nations.  They  may  oe 
assured  that  the  soundest  policy  points  out  the  diffusion  of 
('hristianity,  as  the  surest  means  of  consolidating  the  parti 
of  their  extensive  empire  by  the  only  common  bvndy  and  of 
securing  it  both  from  internal  discord  and  external  ag¬ 
gression.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  we 
earnestly  recommend,  not  only  that  the  restrictions  against 
the  passage  of  Europeans  to  India  be  relaxed  in  favour  of 
accredited  Missionaries,  but  that  inducements  be  given  to  their 
M'tlleinent  in  stations  judiciously  selected.  There  arc  Socic* 
ties  in  existence, the  charactcrs,condition,  and  tried  integrity, of 
whose  comlnctors,  are  a  snflicient  guarantee  for  the  patriotism 
of  their  views,  ainl  in  them  the  Company  may  repose  a  cod» 
fulence,  which  doubtless  would  never  be  abused. 

Another  mcthoi)  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  to  which  our 
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auihor  has  hot  adverted,  forcibly  strikes  us,  in  considering 
the  alliaiice  of  Commerce  with  Christianity  ;  and  that  is,  the 
facility  which  commercial  intercourse  uifords  for  procuring 
and  disusing  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Happily,  tlie 
wav  is  prepared  for  this  measure  also  ;  and  it  only  remains  for 
ihc  iHUintiful  hand  of  British  benevolence  to  be  more  widely 
o|K.*ncd,  for  it  to  be  carried  into  the  desired  effect.  It  would,  in 
this  view,  give  us  the  sincercst  pleasure,  to  observe  a  venerable 
Sixicty,  whicli  possesses  very  ample  resources,  assume  a  more 
gcalous  and  energetic  aspect.  Why  is  it,  that,  with  its  re¬ 
venues,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
language  is,  at  this  day,  an  unfinished  effort,  in  the  hands  of 
other  labourers  ? — Why  is  it,  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  circulate,  in  Arabic  and  Fenian y  through  Mahometan 
countries,  aiul  in  MiHitrn  Greek y  over  Turkey,  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Uussian  empire  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  promptitude  of  attention,  and  union  of  effort,  necessary 
to  realize  these  btMiehcciit  designs,  we  cannot  forbear, 
long  as  the  article  is  already  become,  to  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  autlior’s  remarks.  He  very  juNtly  recommends  iiiiiot), 
as  a  first  principle  in  all  such  endeavours  : 

“  The  knowledge  and  abilities,^ the  benevolence  and  dtvire  of  doing 
good,  which  qualify  men  for  public  services,  exist  in  vast  numbers  of  our 
countrj’mcn  ;  but  in  many  instances  produce  no  adequate  effect,  from  the 
warn  of  union,  and  of  some  esublishment  that  might  draw,  as  it  were 
to  a  focal  |)oint,  these  scattered  rays  of  intellect,  and  of  patriotic  zeal. 
The  reseivc  of  Knglishraen  has  by  many  been  rematked  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  that,  from  Uie  fear  of  incurting  the  cliarge  of  hypocrisy, 
they  often  avoid  as  individuals,  duties  of  acknowledged  obligation.  The 
same  persons,  when  aided  by  associaU's,  would  become  intrepid  and  in- 
di'fiti gable  ;  and  would  readily  forego,  in  a  cause  approved  by  con¬ 
science,  l)Oth  personal  ease  and  present  interest.  To  exertions  like  these 
we  are  loudly  called  by  the  singular  course  of  political  affairs,  and  the 
general  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  staus  *  f  Europe  ;  sen¬ 
sible  as  We  are,  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to  improve  this  momentous  in- 
tenal,  bi‘forc  we  arc  ourselves  actually  involved,  or  that  our  country  is 
niade  in  any  degree  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  scene  of  tumult.  We  shall  be 
•till  more  solicitous,  whilst  opportunity  is  granted,  to  provide  some  public 
lifeguard,  if  we  attend  to  an  observation  founded  on  experience :  “  Thai 
lining  d'uastrous  periods  the  mass  of  the  people  are  liable  to  an  epidemu 
•mmerartfy,**  Against  the  contagion  of  this  pestilence,  to  which  in  our 
turn  w'e  alij  may  be  exjiosed,  there  seems  to  be  no  preservative  but  that 
of  religious  principles,  infused  into  the  populace  by  the  means  of  edu- 
cation.’  pp.  ib— 50. 

‘  Our  eminent  advantages  in  Religion,  Government,  and  CommercCf 
enhanced  by  the  deg^ation  of  other  Stales  from  the  rapid  progreu 
U  a  Power  which  threateDi  lubvertion  and  slavery  to  the  whole  Continent 
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of  Europe.  Amidst  this  disorder  and  distress,  no  people  in  Chnstcinlo^ 
excepting  our!»eIve8,  appear  comjictent  to  the  othce  ot  propagating  thelif^ 
of  Truth.  On  this  country  alone  the  charge  dev'olves,  if  her  citizens  hii» 
the  u'is<lom  to  understand  the  crisis,  and  obt'y  the  sign:U.  Viewing c*. 
•t  Ues  thus,  as  separated  from  other  nations,  not  only  that,  like  the 
pt  ople,  we  may  preserve  tlie  Sacred  Oracles,  but  that  we  may  also  public 
them,  \vr  siiall,  if  we  act  under  this  impression,  apply  our  minds  to  tbt 
•tricier  union  of  L  hristianity  witli  our  schemes  of  tralfic.  We  have  dwee 
al)ove  on  die  remarkable  prejuratlon  at  this  juncture  for  diffusing  the  ligk 
of  the  OosjK-l,  f.om  tlie  removal  of  ini|K*diment8,  the  renew'ed  simpliutycf 
its  doctrines,  the*  Art  of  Printing,  and  those  various  aids  W'hich  modem  is. 
genuiiy  has  invented  to  open  and  enlarge  the  human  intellect  ;  so  dii 
nothing  more  seems  requisite,  than  the  ,  eal  of  a  commercial  pi'Ople  vbi 

J>rofess  and  practise  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  to  us  are  granted  that 
acuities  and  op|K)rlunities.  and  we  omit  the  application  ot  them  intends 
by  their  author,  no  reason  can  lx*  alledged  why  our  'I'rade  should  w 
decline,  like  that  of  Venice,  Lomlwrdv.  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Holland. 
Should  this  event  Ix'tai  us,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  other  pan 
of  Eurojx*,  reduced  hy  c.ilamity  to  purer  morals  and  better  institution*, 
m.iy  cultivate  l)oth  Cliristianity  and  Commerce  with  greater  succcsi,  aM 
become  fitted  to  the  ofhee  which  wc  would  not  execute.* 

iieetl  onlv  to  the  length  of  our  article,  for  the 

best  eNjiresMoii  wliieli  we  c;m  give  of  our  estimation  of  the 
value  anil  imporianee  of  this  little  tract. 


Art.  VI.  Thoughts  rn  /IJJectntlon  :  Addressed  chiefly  to  Young  People. 

Svo.  pp.  fPJ.  price  (is.  Wilkie  and  Robinson  180.5. 

1 K  anon\ mou'^  wiiicrof  this  liook  is  a  lailv,  who  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  ami  ilignilieil  inainu  r  assigns  lierself  to  the  tdilcrly 
c‘!avs.  \\  iiii  n.v  she  loses  nothing  l»y  this  confession  ;  fortbe 
gallantiN  of  revii'uers  is  ditfeiTnl  from  that  of  almost  allotiiet 
men.  /I  f*  like  an  aged  woman  w  ho  cnteruiins  ns  with  sense  and 
kmw\  ledge,  tenimws  hetiir  than  a  young  one  w  ho  won  hi  divert 
U'with  I'dlie*?;  ami  nm*  prime  favourite's,  ihe  M uses  tln'inselves, 
had  h)st  ail  the  light  aitractions  of  juvenilitv,  long  enough,  i 
wt*  preMime,  heloie  we  had  the  lioiionr  to  l>e  introduced  to 
U;e;r  ae»piaintaii(  e. 

If  ilu*  present  writer  had.  not  given  ns  the  information,  wf  I 
shoidti  nevenlieh;>s  have  beiMi  (|uiie  certain  she  is  not  voune. 
Hei  \er\  extensive  know  ledgi*  oi  eiiaracters  ami  maimei*s,wouW  | 
h.ive  soon  diseoveii'd  to  iisajiei'son  long  acenstomed  loohservf 
ihe  world  with  that  impanial  sober  attention,  in  which  tbr 
•nihgeim'iM  is  no  longm*  the  dnpe  of  fancy  and  giddy  passions- 
Her  aeijuaintam'e  with  mankind  has  extended  to  vario» 
elasse-H,  aiul  imperially,  as  it  appears,  to  a  great  nnnd>crrt 
liie  we.dtliN  and.  la-'lnonahli* ;  and  she  lias  t‘xem|>litied  thf 
Mweral  kinds  of  atii'etation,  by  many  instances  from  real 
so  \urious  and  appropriately  introduced,  that  they  form 
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»mill  of  the  value  of  the  bi>ok.  As  a  matter  of  coiirse, 
^heavoiils  uuMuioihng  ilie  uaiiies  of  any  of  the  i)ei*sons  whose 
coniluti  supplied  these  anecdotes;  but  nutwitfistaudiu^  this 
obsi'naiice  ot’  the  rules  of  heuevolence  ami  ilecoriuii,  we  luive 
!M)im*tiiiies  been  appreliensive,  that,  since  it  is  likely  some  of 
the  pi*r>ou<  u hose  follies  site  has  recorded  will  read  lier  work, 
she  ma\  e'^eiie  a  reseniineiit  which,  in  some  possible  instance, 
m.iv  iuea*aon  her  a  little  exercise  of  lit»r  philosopliy.  We 
have  repeatedly  iinaoined  some  high-spirited  danu:  or  geu- 
iltMiiau  ilirowiiig  down  the  book  w  ith  indignation,  and  ex- 
(daiaiiiig,  •*  'This  impudent  writer  means  me ;  I  know  who  she 
i>  ui»a  ;  I  said  some  thing  like  this  at  such  a  time,  and  I  iv- 

iikmuIkt  tins  Mrs. - wils  there;  ’ptin  my  honour  I  will  here- 

viMiged,  tliat  1  uiH.  Such  seaiulalons  imperiinence !  And  so 
thiMi\  il-.>peaking  demure-faced  livpocrile  makes  her  visits  to 
write  ilowii  t‘\t‘ry  lioilv’.'' faults  and  wliat  every  boily  say.s,  aiul 
tiicu  puts  it  in  a  moralizing  canting*  book,  to  make  iuMself  look 
wiser  ilr.m  her  neighbours."  If  slie  is  .secure  of  impunity,  ww 
have  cert  liniv  reason  to  be  pleascil  that  she  has  taxed,  for 
t'oiitriinititiiis  to  her  book,  so  many  imtiviilnals,  families,  and 
companies,  who  little  imagined  that  lh(*y  were  uttering 
upccclu*.'.,  tiiat  were  to  he  printed  for  tiu!  jmrpose  of  enlorciiig* 
moral  and  prudential  instructions. 

Oiirautlior  uses  the  term  Alfeetation,  not  in  the  confined  sense 
in  wliicli  it  fivipuMitly  occurs,  as  (U*scriptiveof  merely  a  parlieu- 
hr  fault  in  manners;  but  in  itswide.sl  signification,  as  applica- 
l>lci(»  all  assume  1  false  appcNirances,  in  tlie  whole  .social  conduce 
mankind.  Anil  her  extensive  anil  vigilant  obsiTvation  lias 
ilcUTicil  a  greater  variety  of  modes  of  aiteelation,  than  we  had 
ajijireiuMiiled  to  be  in  existence.  Idiese  she  has  arranged  in 
two  parallel  lists  of  opposites  ;  as.  Courage — (h)wardice  ;  Mo- 
‘liMv  and  Innocence — Bohlness  anil  Impudence,  tike.  iStc., 
making  her  remarks  on  tliem  in  a  series  of  pairs,  in  each  of 
w hit'll  two  opposites  are  placed  inimediaicly  together.  A  sonie- 
wliat  loo  sy.steniatical  adherence  to  this  plan,  has  led  her  into 
an  impropnt‘tv,  as  she  herself  is  parti v  scnsiliie,  at  the  sei'- 
iion  on  the  alfeetation  of  the  virtue  of  dViilli.  "Jhiking  this 
term  in  the  .sense  of  veracity,  she  acknowledges  there  is  no 
"ppoNite  aifectalion  to  be  found,  as  no  one  ever  lubouriNl  ojr 
wuliod  to  sustain  i!ie  character  of  ajiar.  d'aken  in  the  sense 
nf  ^inle^ily  or  plain  speaking,  (anil,  hytlieuay,  her  reniark.s 
I  have  v<*ry  mncii  confns(*il  this  .sense  with  the  foriin.T)  it  is 
iurelv  opp()sed  to  some  tiling  ipiite  dillereni  from  ])inntness, 
''hicli  slu*  has  assigned  as  it  opposite  ;  since  hlnniness  is  only 
•Jiveiysanie  plain-speaking,  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to 
vcnine  rudeness. 

d  benevolent  intention  appears  to  pervade  the  book,  though 
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it  is  throughout  a  satire  on  society  aiul  on  human 
Her  censures  are  ottc,*n  in  tlie  plainest  style  of  moral  simply 
ami  seriousness,  while  her  ilescripiions  are  ludicrous.  Andii 
can  really  believe  that  she  has  been  more  grieved,  than  diverti( 
by  the  results  of  that  process  of  (lcttn:tion,  to  which  she  U 
subjected  all  the  companies  in  which  she  has  mingled.  Bt 
w'e  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  entertain  so  good  an  opinid 
of  her  dispositions.  W  e  have  laboured  in  vain  to  persua^ 
ourselves  that  she  is  a  stranger  to  all  the  virtues  allied  to  can. 
dour  and  generosity.  And  why  labour  for  so  odd  a  purpoie! 
Because,  in  reading  through  her  book,  we  have  been  cob- 
tinually  reminded  of  one  sentence  in  the  earlier  part  of  it 

Generosity  is  always  unsuspicious,  and  fancies  more  virtue 
than  really  exists;  nay,  is  sometimes  loo  credulous,  but  i( 
this  be  an  error  it  is  a  most  pleasing  one.”  (p.  40)  We  hiit 
said  to  ourselves  at  the  end  of  each  section,  “  Now  if  le 
were  certain  that  she  has  none  of  this  generosity,  we  migk 
console  ourselves  hy  the  persuasion  that  tne  case  is  not  nuite* 
bad  a.s  she  represents.  But  on  tlu*  contrary'  we  are  afraiu  shek 
generous;  she  has  therefore  the  kindly  credulity  which  judge 
lar  t«>o  favourably  6f  mankind;  and  if  sfic^  who  views  tuera’u 
a  light  so  much  more  favourable  than  that  of  absolute  tnitk, 
•ees,  notw  iihstanding,  that  at  lc;tsi  half  their  intercourse  comini 
ill  mutual  hypocrisy,  what  would  l)e  jironounced  of  them  bj 
apt*rson,  who  with  ecpial  shrewdness  sliould  not  have  genera 
sity  enough  to  beguile  the  juilgciiuuu  into  such  an  error? 

While  we  wish  our  author  inav  have  the  good  fortune  to 
preserve  her  generosity  undiminislu'd,  \m*  may  have  some  dif* 
ticulty  to  forgive  her  for  having  lessened  ours.  After  being 
made  the  witnesses  of  herCoui*seol  i‘\piM  iinents,  in  whichso 
many  things  have  been  divested  of  tin  irlirst  appearances,  we 
are  atraid  we  shall  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  enter  into 
any  society,  without  a  suspicion  too  wnlchful  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  tlie  friendly  feelings.  We  shall  be  repeating  to  our- 
•elves,  “  l  liey  are  not  what  they  seem;”  and  instead  of  ob¬ 
jects  ot  kindness,  shall  be  tempted  to  regard  them  as  mere 
•iibjccts  to  try  and  sharpen  our  sagacity  upon.  We  may  be  w 
danger  of  feeling  like  a  man  who  is  so  intent  on  detecting  » 
number  of  persons  appearing  in  masks,  that  he  is  almoU 
pleased  w  ith  the  most  lamentable  accident  that  makes  oneo^ 
these  masks  tall  off.  Kvenin  ourcapacity  of  reviewers,  the  iw* 
pression  of  her  book  may  affect  us,  in  a  inanner  unfortunitf 
for  the  feelings  of  men,  whose  highest  gratification  is  well 
known  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  candour,  and  the  confe^ 
ring  of  praise.  She  ran  easily  believe,  tliai  we  shall  deeply 
regret  to  feel,  that  we  have  in  any  degree  lost  that  amiabk 
tiiiiplicity  and  credulity,  with  which  wc  Lave  been  accustomed 
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fe  read  dedications  and  panegyrics;  expressions  of  the  hum* 
ble  opinion  entertained  by  authors  concerning  their  books; 

I  accounts  of  their  reluctance  and  hesitation  to  pubKsh,  till' 

I  the  im|K)rtunity  of  friends  prevailed ;  wishes  tliat  some  abler 
hand  may  take  up  the  subject;  avowals  of  having  neither  ex*^ 
pectation  nor  desire  of  fame;  and  disinteresteo  professions, 
that  it  will  be  a  sufheient  reward  if  but  one  person  shall  be 
bcnelited  by  the  perfomnuice.  •  • 

I  Previously  to  an  actual  surv’ey  of  mankind,  it  might  be* 
suppostul,  that  the  qualities,  of  which  men  assume  a  false  sem-. 
biance  to  recoiiiinend  themselves,  should  be  almost  all  good 
ones.  But  the  volume  before  us  illustrates  the  strange  fact, 
that  almost  every  disagreeable  and  detestable  distinction  of 
character  is  sometimes  aifected,  as  well  as  its  opposite.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  case  of  some 
of  these  disagreeable  and  odious  things,  theart’ectation  necessa* 
rilyistlie  reality;  as  for  instance,  arrogance,  impudence,  rough¬ 
ness  and  harshness,  intemperance,  and  impiety.  With  regard  to 
this  last  especially,  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  room 
to  apply  tlie  term  alfectation,  excepting  merely  to  an  insin¬ 
cere  disiivowal  of  religions  belief  ;  for  as  to  all  the  hateful  ex- 
I  pressions  of  profaneness,  they  are  bond  Jidc  absolute  impiety', 
without  any  qualification,  indeed  it  is  but  justice  to  our  exceU 
lent  author  to  say,  that  in  the  section  on  Impiety  she  doed 
chiefly  confine  the  term  alfcctntivui  to  this  insincere  disavowal 
of  belief;  but  in  the  section  on  Impatience  she  has  applied  the 
term  to  swearing,  and  the  most  horrid  imprecations.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  this  imprecation  and  swearing  may  be  men** 
lioned  as  the  ajlectation  of  impatience ;  but  this  leaves  the 
guilt  under  but  an  equivocal  and  therefore  faint  condemnation; 
since  unless  a  further  distinction  is  strongly  marked,  the  term 
affectation,  which  should  T)e  confined  strictly  to  the  feigned 
impatience,  may  seem  as  if  it  were  a  sulhcieiit  term  of  ceii- 
•ure  for  the  impiety  also,  and  implied  that  the  chief  guilt  of  the 
impiety,  in  this  instance,  were  merely  in  its  being  the  laii- 

I  gauge  of  affectation.  It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  the 
teigiied  impatience  is  one  bad  thing,  or  at  least  foolish  thing, 
and  that  the  impiety  employed  to  support  this  affectation  is 
another  and  incomparably  worse.  W  e  were  not  pleased  with 
die  remark  in  this  section,  that  the  “impious  habit  taints  man¬ 
ner  with  an  offensive  vulgarity.”  The  consideration  of  mere 
^nanurj's^  docs  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  or  recollected  in 
connection  with  the  diabolical  language,  which  she  has  just  re¬ 
cited  as  what  she  had  herself  heard.  But  we  would  not  for  a 
nioment  he  understood  to  insinuate,  that  our  author  shews  any 
intentional  indulgence  to  the  vile  custom;  on  the  contrary, 
die  e%ndently  feels  the  moft  empliatical  abhorrence  of  it:  we 
▼ou  HI.  M 
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oiily  reuiari  in  this  iiuiaiice  a  want  nt  clear  <Ustiuciioa/ia 
her  cuideiiiiiatioii  of  it. — SIk*  incntion>i  a  euriouH  circuah 
iHanco  in  tlic  section  on  the  alTeeletl  coiueujpt  oi  religion 


•  ^  Tlwt  Ufievrng  and  trrmlUnj^  are  often  mixed  \vlt)i  apparent  contempt cf 
<hity,l  know  to  be  a  fact, from  the  very  rr^pectahlr  .tuthorhy  of  an  elderly  per. 
son,  who  wit  for  years  a  constant  attendam  on  six  oVlocx  morning  pnyew} 
aini  who  has  assured  me  that  at  that  vul^r  hour  it  was  by  no  meani  % 
common  to  meet  fashionable  younjf  nieiu  whose  Bsual  connTs.'ition  wild 
iKc  lightest  soil,  and  who  in  j^y  company  would  have  scoffed  at  going ts 
church,  where  they  would  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  at  alnt 
hiour/*  p.  105. 


•  I'hi'f**  is  X  grext  difference  between  that  pni dent  and  nere<?siTj 
telf-^uernment,  Uv  whirli  a  man  avoids  the  practical  exhibi- 
lion  of  the  bail  or  frudish  dispositions  which  lie  feeks,  and  r^ 
prets  lo  fe<d,  and  that  simulation  of  the  dirtH't  contrary  qm- 
hlies,  which  inny  justly  he  tcniied  affectation.  That  whfck 
our  aiitiior  coudemus,  as  alfectation,  is  pcncrally  a  very  disch- 
miuative  ainl  strongly  delineated  picture  of  what  truly  d6 
^•ervt>;  the  uame.  In  a  verv  few  instances,  however,  we  hin 
tiioiipht  that  what  .she  censures  may  he  no  more,  than  sucht 
cautious  ri^irt^ssion  of  feelings  as  a  wise  man  would  often  wisb 
u>  exert,  lu  many  ca.ses  in  life,  both  virtue  and  common  sepse 
forbwi  to  /r/  off  mit.  And  we  have  now  and  then  wished  that 
our  respectable  author,  wdien  describing  what  was  overdoM 
rn  the  way  of  feigning  a  good  quality,  had  defined  what  wottW 
he  just  enough  done  in  the  wav  of  concealing  a  had  one.  At 
the  s;iine  time  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  this  care  to  aVlW 
dispioofff^  a  had  quality,  should  he  ever  accompanied  wilHu 
effort  and  earue.st  wish  for  the  destiuction  of  its  oxi.stonce. 

In  M*\'eral  iustarux's  our  author  m.vkes  assertions,  at  whicbj 
con.sidcring  ht'T discernment  in  human  cliarncter,  wc  cotild 
.help  being  siiq>rised.  “(Gratitude,  shesavs,  (pp.  42,  4^?,)  sce<n 
m  naturals  as  for  it  to  he  iinf^ossible  (‘Vc*r  to  affect  that  utiW 
must,  without  atiy  effort,  belong  to  every  being  that  exists.  It 
is  ill  t hi*  most  ('xaltcxl  manner  constautfv  directed  towards  the 
fiiver4»f  all  good,  in  wdioni  tve  live,  move^  and  have  our  beinf 
CratitikK*  to  God  ix'rtaiiilv  admits  not  of  affectation;  we 
must,  wt*  all  do  teid  it.”  J*hm*ly  sentences  like  these  wnt 
writfc'u.  eirhcr  under  tin*  inmiediate  impression  of  somepleasnt| 
ein'mn<tafH*e  which  delmlctl  the  author’s  judgement  into  la 
extmxagaiit  charily,  or  in  a  moment  of  great  inattention'.  W 
it  wtmid  seem  imnosMihlc  she  !»huuld  not  he  aware  of  tV 
notorious  and  luelancfudy  fact,  that  vast  numbers  of  person*, 
e\eu  i»l  I't'spectuhle  iMiucation,  and  in  what  is  called  a  ChH** 
riun  country,  ilonot  appear  to  feel  one  emotion  of  pious  gJ** 
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liciitW  throughout  tlie  whole  year.;  They  may  notv  and  tlicu 
utter  the  exprt'ssion  “  Thank  God,”  or  some  similar  phraae, 
which,  ill  their  careless  manner  ol‘  using  it,  is  no  better  than 
absolute  profaneness,  while  their  genenil  language  abounds 
\riih  direct  insults  to  the  Almighty.  They  never,  as  far  as  can 
be  observed,  spend  one  moment  in  any  thing  like  devotional 
employment ;  and  instead  of  that  consoientious  obedience, 
whicii  would  be  the  evidence  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Ikiiefuctor,  die  tenour  of  their  conduct  but  evinces  alternate 
torgeifulness  and  contempt  of  his  commands. 

We  could  not  help  noticing  one  little  circumstance  of  in¬ 
consistency  in  her  manner  of  mentioning  the  subject  of  cards, 
iu  two  or  three  difierent  parts  of  the  book.  Playing  at  cards 
“U  at  best,  even  when  it  injures  neither  fortune  nor  temper 
(iuui  how  seldom  does  that  happen)  a  total  waste  of  lime,* 
which  might  indisputably  be  better  employed.”  (p.  213.)  ‘‘I 
tee  no  merit  in  actually  not  knowing  how  to  play  at  cards, 
and  no  want  of  good  sense  in  occasionally  making  up  the 
party  of  tliose  pei*sons  to  whom  it  is  an  aumsemeiu.”  (p.  173.) 

“  In  a  dictatorial  stvle  to  decry,  or  to  announce  contempt  for, 
wtat  is  the  eutertainment  of  so  nKiiiy  people,  is  the  sign  pi 
a  weak  understanding,  ofatiected,  and  not  of  true,  prudence.” 
(p.  214.)  If  these  passages  had  fallen  under  her  eye  at  once, 
khc  would  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  alteration.  And 
would  it  not  have  been  obvious  to  her,  uiiat  alteration  ?  All 
moral  .spi^culation  must  be  a  dream,  if  that,  vvldch  is  pro- 
aounced  to  be  at  best  a  “  total  wa.ste  of  time,”  should  not 
therefore  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally  condemned.  Is  our 
estimate  of  time  come  at  last  to  this,  that  it  is  a  tliiiig  which 
may  be  totally  wasted  without  guilt  P  It  is  true  that  a  porson 
may  declare  against  cards  in  an  affected  vianner ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pressions  we  have  quoted,. apparently  go  the  length  of  attri¬ 
buting  affectation  not  only  to  a  particular  manneVy  but  also  to 
ihe  thuig  itself.  A  man  may  “  decry  and  announce  contempt” 
from  a  motive  less  dignified  than  a  purely  moral  one;  but  it  is  not 
,  wsy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  deserving  of  contempt,  than 
the  grave  employment  for  hours  togetlier  of  a  number  of  ra- 
iioual  beings  in  what  she  descrilies  as  a  “  laborious  amuse¬ 
ment,  wliicli  demands  more  application  of  the  mind  than  is 
required  for  the  attainment  of  many  a  more  desirable  art,” 
ana  which  after  all  is  at  best  but  a  total  waste  of  time.  If 
there  be  any  'jvossible  case,  in  which  we  cjin  be  certain  of 
not  misplacing  our  contempt  of  the  employment,  and  our  cen- 
ol  the  persons,  it  must  be  this. 

In  page  1 14,  she  alludes  to  “  the  amusements  suited  to  the 
of  young  persons,  in  a  way  to  include  “  dancing  at  the 
•Mi”  \Vc  think  it  would  have  well  become  the  good  senw? 
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and  l)C*ncvoli?iU  intention  so  cunspienons  in  this  volume, || 
have  pronounced,  that  what  experience  proves  to  he  a  pemi. 
efons  tolly,  in  suited  ti>  no  age.  Wc  must  also  protest  agaim 
the  morality  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following  :  “  1  shook 
feel  liighly  graiilitMl,  iM»uld  I  suppose  it  possihle  that  I  shki 
|>er8UHile  any  one  old  gcmienmn”  (she  is  speaking  of  old  hem 
that  affect  yuutid  “  instead  of  talking  nonsciiM*  to  gifli 
who  laugh  at  him,  to  join  their  mothers  and  aunts  at  tlie  \vhm< 
tahle.”  If  these  two  occu])at ions  are  the  only  alternative, ah 
may  not  the  piH»r  old  wretch  ch(M)se  which  lie  likes  Imst,  if. 
Iinlging  that  the  prettier  fools,  even  though  they  do  laugh t 
him,  are  the  more  ]>!easaiu  set  «)f  the  two?  Hut  it  is  wrong  for 
a  wriu  r,  wIm)  reveres  what  this  writer  pro fesst's  to  revere,  a 
iH*eiii  to  allow  that  either  of  these  em))loyTneiits  can  he  tW 
proper  one,  for  a  miserable  creature  in  danger  of  that  last  tod 
deefH'si  curse, — to  close  a  life  of  folly  by\a  death  without  rr* 
pentanee.  As  she  makes  n^peaierl  references,  in  a  scrio* 
Mild  explicit  manner,  to  those  future  ])rospeets,  a  right  cot- 
templaliou  of  which  would  dictate  a  plan  <if  life  widely  diti'eiw 
from  w  hat  is  generally  in  vogue  in  polished  society,  she  outk 
not  to  have  sliewii  the  least  tolerance  to  anv  thing  essentiilli 
incompatihle  w  ith  the  principles  of  such  a  plan.  There  it  m 
imrdoning  one  sentence,  that  sanctions  such  things  as  lialisfv 
young  people,  and  w  hist  for  old  tines,  in  a  hook  w  hich  son»* 
times  alludes  to  the  Supreme  .Judge,  to  the  improvement d 
time,  to  the  pel  iod  of  retrihiiiion,  and  to  eternity.  It  canna 
hi*  too  ofttMi  repeal(*d,  that  ('’hrislianitv  will  he  an  ahsolu* 
monarch  or  nothing,  that  it  has  pronounced  an  irreversibli 
execration  on  those  vain  haliits  of  which  the  things  just  speci* 
Hetl  ari‘  a  jiari  and  an  evidence,  and  that  a  man  nosilivelt 
must  reieet  /hrm  or  reject  it.  'flif*  general  rectitude  of  Otf 
author's  judgement  lias  heen  liegniled,  liy*  her  init*rcourse  will 
the  world,  out  of  an  accuratt*  perception  of  the  aspect  whici 
C’hristiunity  hears  on  some  of  llie  world's  habits.  And  tht^^ 
fore  a  few  of  ln‘r  stricinres  arc  content  to'propose  a  modikea- 
lion,  of  what  they  simuhl  ha>e  eondeiniual  to  destruction. 

\W  will  sided  a  few  specimens  of  ilie  illustrations,  whkk 
give  a  spirited  and  entertaining,  as  well  as  iiistriiciive  chanc¬ 
ier,  to  this  \  id  nine. 


mine. 


‘  It  Is  IDO  often  a  fact  tlat  the  obscure  pell tionrr  will  be  harihljff 
fus.'d,  islille  the  gentool  charity  is  cheerfully  engaged  in  ;  of  this  a 
iiiktancc  occuisromc  uhlch  I  cuonot  help  relating.  I  one  day 
to  .1  rich  and  elegant  Lady  for  some  relief  fora  poor  family*  whom  J 
to  be  in  the  grratcit  distress*  owing  to  the  father’s  extreme  illncn 
venting  him  l.om  the  daily  labour  by  w'hich  he  maintained  a  lying-in' 
and  i-'v  r.il  chiUlr.'n*  one  of  whom  had  lately  had  the  misfortune  ofll 
'X  ^  ^  ^  hurt  to  be  answered  wish  the  ^rcateit 
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ifis  impossible  to  relieve  every  body  that  was  in  want  i  and 

that  ihc  had  already  given  all  she  chose  to  give  in  charity  to  Lady  — — , 
in  order  to  help  her  )K)or  coachman  to  Bath,  to  visit  his  friends,  and  per* 
haps  try  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  for  his  stomach.**  «  But,*'  said  1, 
“  ihcK  good  |H*ople  are  your  neighbours,  the  father  has  often  worked  in 
your  grounds,  they  are  worthy,  and  in  great  distress.**  “  And  what  of 
that  ?’*  replied  my  acquaintance,  “  I  can*t  maintain  all  the  people  I  hear 
of;  besides,  you  know,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  parish,  let  them  apply 
to  that.*’  I  presently  took  my  leave,  when,  on  going  out  of  the  house,  1 
was  stopped  by  a  footman,  (whom  I  had  obsei*ved  to  linger  in  the  room 
busy  in  repairing  the  hre,  fora  considerable  time  during  our  conversation) 
who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  to  me,  slipping  a  couple  of  shillings  into 
my  hand,  “  I  have  known  honest  Tom  for  years  ;  I  wish  this  were  more  ; 
but  such  as  it  is  he  is  heartily  welcome.*’  1  went  away  delighted;  and,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  not  witliout  tliinking  of  the  poor  widow  and  her 
/nite.*  p.  11*. 

It  is  amusing  to  imagine  the  airs  and  attitudes  in  which  tho 
ladv  alluiU'd  to  will  display  her  mildness  and  her  charms,  if 
she  should  hap[)en  to  read  this  story.  In  that  case,  we  hope 
this  f(K)tman  will  be  far  enough  out  of  her  way.  He  had 
belter,  we  will  a.ssnre  him,  be  caught  in  any  haiUstorm  that 
\^ill  happen  this  winter,  than  he  within  reach  of  my  lady’s 
bell  when  she  reads  this  paragraph.  Our  worthy  Author,  too, 
had  hotter  meet  Hecate  and  all  her  witches,  than  come  in  the 
Hay  of  this  personage  about  the  same  good  time.  It  w’a.s  from 
ber  having  given  a  great  number  of  illustrations  in  this  niati- 
iier,  from  real  facts  and  persons,  that  we  were' induced  to  ex¬ 
press  our  concern,  that  she  may  have  philosophy  enough  to 
uravc  the  spite  whicli  her  temerity  may  have  provoked. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  s;iy  whether  she  is  as  correct  as  she  is 
humourous,  and  what  is  sometimes  called  wicked,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ]Kissages,  on  the  affectation  of  cowardice. 

*  Fp.ir  produces  sp  mych  compassion,  that  there  ii  no  occasion  on  which 
it  may  not  be  pretty  fpr  a  lady  to  be  alarmed.  She  may  scream  if  the 
faniage  goes  a  little  awry  ;  or  if  she  should  unfortunately  be  forced  to 
enter  g  ferry-boat ;  or  perhaps  the  nasty  wasp  may  sting  her.  And  then 
to  shriek,  and  put  herself  in  elegant  attitudes,  as  she  flies  round  the  rqom 
to  aroid  it,  is  delicate,  and  interests  the  attention  of  the  gentleman,  wlio 
endeavours  to  destrpy  this  disturber  of  the  lady’s  peace.  If  in  a  crowd, 
ihc  lady  is  to  be  afraid  she  shidl  be  killed  ;  though  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gentleman  who  protects  her,  and  pities  her  timidity,  she  gets  as  safely 
thioiigh  the  push  as  any  other  person.  During  a  walk,  she  may  be  in 
agonies  for  fear  of  a  m  ^  dog,  or  an  over-driven  ox  :  indeed  horoe  s,  cows 
feeing  quietly  in  the  field,  a  shabby  looking  man  at  a  distance,  or  any 
thing,  will  do  for  the  display  of  the  feminine  attraction  of  cowardice.  I 
l^re  known  a  poor  innocent  mouse,  or  even  a  frog,  throw  a  whole  party 
•fHo  terrible  confusion.  But  then,  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  terrors 
^Idom  shew  themselves  if  the  ladies  are  unaccompanied  by  some  maa,  iu 
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whose  eyes  they  wish  to  appear  j^raceful :  and  a  woi^n  walking  with  QQi|  H 
tier  servant,  would  hardly  fall  into  hysterics  at  the  sight  ot  a  toad;  thoag^ 
in  company  the  ^ame  hideoas  spectacle  might  have  caused  the  most  dmi  H 
ful  agitation  of  spirits.’  p.  28.  H 

Of  the  aiTet  tation  of  lieinu;  youny;er  than  a  person  really  ii,  I 
flic  gives  a  pitiable  instance.  H 

‘  I'here  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  very  prevalent  fondness  fcr  H 
youth,  which  belongs  to  every  situation  and  time  of  lift*,  thnn  in  theb^  H 
haviour  of  a  woman  who  lived  on  charity.  On  petitioning  for  some  li  H 
ditional  relief  from  her  parish,  she  was  told  by  the  person  who  was  drawi^  H 
up  her  rase,  tliat  her  age  must  he  mentioned  ;  hut  seeming  rather  atent  H 
to  disclose  tlie  important  secret,  and  saying  she  never  had  known  exactly  H 
W'hat  it  was,  “  Well,”  said  the  friend,  who  meant  to  assist  her,  “  wenw  B 
make  it  all  as  bad  as  we  can,  consistently  with  truth  ;  so  I  may  ccnaislj  H 
very  safely  say  fifty.”  “  No.  no,  Ma’am,”  interrupted  the  poor  creatuR^H 
with  the  greaU'St  earnestness,  **  No,  not  so  bad  as  fifty  ;  1  have  been  |.  H 
thinking,  and  am  sure  I  ben’t  more  than  forty-nine,  and  nut  quite  bit  fl 
neither.”  This  wretched  woman  was  diseased,  deformed,  and  in  the  mod  ™ 
abject  poverty  ;  and  >et  as  much  affected  youth  as  the  fine  lady,  who  jxtJ 
on  rou^re,  and  naultiplies  ornaments,  to  conceal  years  that  will  not  be  cois 
cealcd."  p.  289. 

VVe'are  inclined  to  attribute  atVcctation  to  an  instance,  whicli 
the  author  cites  as  an  example  of  dignity  of  conduct;  and 
which  would  have  btfen  eminently  such,  if  not  aftccted. 

•  The  old  General  Officer  was  no  coward,  of  whom  it  was  well  knowi, 
that  when  excuses  Wf*rc  offered  to  him  by  the  friend  of  a  young  man  wti 
had  used  very  impropT  language  at  a  public  place  the  night  oeforc,  he 
received  the  ajKilogy  by  saying,  “  I  am  very  deaf.  Sir,  and  did  not  bev 
half  die  ]>cor  young  j,entlom.in  said.”  “  liut  he  is  very  ti*uly  ashamed; 
for  he  savs  he  was  foolish  enough  to  give  you  his  addn  sa,  aud  ask  fori 
mri-ting  this  morning.”  “  He  might,”  returned  the  Genehal,  ‘‘butpraj 
di»n’t  let  him  distress  himself ;  I  did  not  look  at  it.  and  the  crowd  bang 
vrr)’  great,  1  dropped  the  card  ;  so  that  I  dop’tevcn  know  his  name.*  p.Si 

'I'hc  style  of  tlij?;  volume  indicates  a  hand  not  habituated  to 
the  business,  oral  least  not  to  the  critical  rules,  of  coinpositi*>ii. 
1iisof;in  unfonned,  negligent,  and  at  tiuieti  very  incomret 
cast  ;  and  yet  ba.s  occasionally  that  kind  of  point  and  elegaiKti 
which  >ve  ha\c  ohscrvtxi  to  orctir  sometimes  even  in  the  onii*  j 
nan’  conversation  of  all  intelTnjfent  vsTunen. 

Hy  one  moment's  attention,  the  imthor  wil!  perceive  thatsht 
has  put  a  miNtuken  construction  on  the  term  *‘vanitv,”  asiisc^ 
in  the  apophthc'gin  ot  Kcclesiastes,  cited  in  the  beginning  ^ 
her  introduction.  * 

After  what  we  have  said,  wc  need  not  add,  that  we  fc<l 
very  sincere  rrsjK»ct  for  this  anonymous  lady,  whoever  she  ntft 
be,  anil  deeni  her  b(x>k,  with  one  or  two  little  exceptions,*^ 
valuable  miscellany  of  instructions,  especial  I  v  for  young  pci 
ous  in  genteel  lite,  for  whom  it  is  particularly  designed. 


Jin.  VII.  ^  Catechism  for  ike  Use  of  all  the  Charcket  m  iki  Frmek 
imfurt ;  lO  which  it  prefixed,  the  Pope's  Bull,  and  ihc  Bislio|i*t 
Mandamus.  Translated  from  the  Original ;  with  an  Introiiuetion  and 
Notts,  by  David  lV)giic.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  187.  Willioras  and  Smith. 
ISOT.  .  . 

an*  literary  as  well  as  natural  curiia^Uu^s  ;  and 
^  among  these,  some  relate  to  history,  some  t<i  science,  aiul 
ftiunc  to  liieology.  We  now  present  our  readers  with  a  speci- 
mtm  of  the  hist  sort.  Tlie  Kinperor  of  France,  who  Is  a  man 
of  “////-av);/-,”  and  who  makes  Grand  Diikt's,  Princejs  Kingn, 
and  Constitutions,  here  employs  himself  and  his  authority  in 
making — a  C'atechisin.  He  has  shewn  that  he  can  command 
annics,  and  make  men  march  in  rank  and  order,  and  dial  he 
ran  produce  unity  among  die  dilVerent  corjis.  The  same  effect 
he  is  here  attempting  to  produce  among  all  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  French  empire. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  leads,  as  is  pro]H*r|  die  solemn 
prori'ssion,  and  sanctions  the  l  atoi  liism  with  his  Bull  ;  he  is 
stvlcti  hy  Cardinal  i’api-nra,  ids  Legate  a  latere  at  Paris,  ‘*’our 
most  holy  Lord,  Pius  the  7tli.”  His  dutifid  Son,  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  (Ic  Belloy,  Aichhishop  of  Paris,  follows  St.  Petor'a  sne- 
ccssor  with  profound  respect,  and  enjoins  ail  the  clergy  of  1ms 
diocese  to  use  this  work  alone  in  the  insti'uction  of  their 
flocks  ;  as  he  walks  along,  he  tosses  the  censer  vvidi  great 
adroitness,  and  with  the  smoke  of  the  frankincense  |^»er- 
fnnn's  lioth  the  altar  and  the  throne.  “  llic  Prince  under 
w1jos(*  government  wc  live,  though  raised  by  Providence  to 
the  pinnacle  of  human  power,  glories  to  acknowledge  |hat 
PvIcxiSj  anil  not  KvipcrorSy  arc  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
lioly  Churcli.  He  uniU's  with  one  of  his  illustrious' prede- 
ce>s(>i-s,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  in  saying,  ijjat  if  tin? 
duty  of  Bishops  is  to  make  known  with  freedom  die  irntli 
which  they  have  received  from  Jesus  ('hrist,  that  of  the 
mice  IS  to  hear  it  from  them,  founded  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  enforce  it  with  all  Ins  might.”  I'he  Finpeior  convi's  in 
foranotlier  share  of  the  Ahp.’s  praise  :  “  It  is  just  to  inscribe  on 
the  annals  of  religion,  by  the  side  of  the  nnine  of  Constaii- 
fine,  the  name  of  the  hero,  who,  after  the  example  of  that 
illustrious  emperor,  is  become  the  protector  of  true  religion.” 
Napoieon’s  audioritative  mandate  to  his  Minister  ot  He- 
hgioii  U)  see  to  the  e.xecntion  of  the  decrei*,  confirms  the 
i^nole,  and  adds  the  txlge  of  the  civil,  ui  the  spiritual  sword. 
As  to  the  ('atecliistn  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  <*ompiled  fruin  tlmt 
the  tamous  Bossuet,  Bp.  of  iMeaux,  and  others  ;  hut  ju  verul 
additions  fn*e  made  to  suit  the  present  time  and  suite  of 
tilings.  It  begins  with  a  brief  historii'al  account  of  die  events 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  of  Introduction.  iv>l 
work  IS  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  treats  of 
the  Mcond  of  Morals^  and  the  third  of  tVorship^’  to  whidi 
a  Supplement  is  added.  The  form  of  the  Catechism  is  goodjl 
the  Questions  and  Answers  are,  in  general,  short  and  plaiiKl 
But  the  matter  is  the  principal  thing ;  and  that'may  iustiy  ex.l 
cite  the  attention  of  every  intelli^nt  friend  of  religion  in  tkki 
country.  Here  is  a  system  of  roperj’  framed  in  the  19^1 
century.  Here  is  what  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  prn/rjy  to  I 
believe,  and  what  the  laitj*  are  required  to  believe.  Hen  I 
is  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  disguised  in  the  antiquated  coi>  I 
tiime  of  the  10th  or  12th  centur>^,  but  arrayed  in  the  newatl 
fashion,  literally  a  la  mode  de  Paris ;  and  we  incite  cveq  I 
reader  who  has  a  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  to  come  and  behold  he  I 
in  her  own  proper  colours.  I 

That  there  should  not  be  many  excellent  things  in  such  I 
a  work,  is  impossible  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  pa|ial  | 
system  are  of  a  wry  different  quality.  W  ith  a  few  specimeni 
of  these,  we  shall  gratify  our  readers. 

The  use  of  the  NVwTestament  is  thus  neatly  superseded: 

**  S-  What  do  you  understand’  by  the  Christian  doctrine  I 
A.  The  doctrine  w'hich  Jesus  Christ  has  taught.  W  here  h 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  be  learned  ?  A.  Jn  the  Catechism'' 

The  duty  of  the  People  of  France  to  Bonaparte  is  thui 
delineated  : — 

f  Q.  What  arc  the  dutici  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the  nrinces  whp 
^vem  them,  and  in  parucular  what  axe  our  duties  towards  Napoleon  the 
first,  our  emperor  ?  ’ 

*  A.  Christians  owe  tu  the  princes  who  govern  them,  and  we  owe  in  par* 

ticular  to  Napoleon  the  first,  our’ernwrori  love,  resj^ect,  obedience,  fidelity, 
military  tervtce^  and  the  tributes  ordained  for  the  preservntion  and  the  de- 
fcnee  of  the  empire  and  of  his  throne ;  besides,  we'  owe  him  fervent 
prayers  for  his  safety,  and  for  the  ^mporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the 
state.  •  ‘  •  .  •  •  '  . 

*  Q.  Why  arc  we  bound  to  all  these  duties  towards  our  emp^^ror  ? 

*  A.  First,  because  God  who  creates  empires  and  who  distributes  them 
according  to  his  will,  in  loading  our  emperor  with  favours,  whether  ia 
peace  or  war,  has  established  him  our  sovereign,  has  made  him  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  his  power,  and  his  image  on  eartfi.  '  To  honour  and  serve  our  em¬ 
peror  is  therefore  to  honour  and  serve  God  himself.  Secondly,  because 
our  Lord  Je^ut  Christ,  as  well  by  his  doctrine  as  by  his  example,  has  him- 
^\f  taught  us  what  we  owe  to  our  sovereign ;  he’ was  bom  under  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  ;  he  payed  the  tribute  prescribed  ;  and 
ID  the  same  manner  as  he  has  commaaded  to  render  to  God  what  belongs 
to  Cod,  he  has  also  commanded  to  render  to  Carpr  what  belongs  to 
Crtar. 

*  g.  Are  there  not  particular  motives  which  ought  to  attach  us  mor« 
ftrongly  to  Napoleon  the  first,  our  emperor  ? 
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•  4  if.  Yff :  for  he  it  is  whom  God  has  raised  up  in  difficult  circuiii« 
Hynfrt  to  re-establish  the  public  worshio  of  our  fathers*  holy  rclimon,  and 
10  be  the  protector  of  it ;  he  has  restored  and  preserfed  public  order  by  hit 
■rofouad  and  active  wisdom  ;  he  defends  the  sute  by  his  powerful  arm* 
and  is  become  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  by  the  consecration  which  he  hat 
itceived  from  the  chief  Pontiff,  head  of  the  universal  church. 

<  Q.  What  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  should  frni  in  their  duty  to* 
wards  the  emperor  ? 

*  J.  According  to  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  they  would  resist  the  ofder 
etablishcd  by  God  himself,  and  would  render  themselves  worthy  of  eternal 
daonation. 

*  2*  Are  the  duties  by  which  we  are  bound  towards  our  emperor  equally 
binding  towards  his  legitimate  successors,  according  to  the  order  esta* 
bliihfd  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire  ? 

*  if.  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  for  we  read  in  sacred  scripture  that  God,  tht 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  a  disposit  on  of  his  supicme  will,  and  by  hia 
proridcnce,  gives  empires  not  only  to  a  person  m  particular,  but  also 
to  his  family/  pp.  79—81 . 

On  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  Catechrsm  speaks  thus ; 
•‘S.  Has  the  Church  the  power  of  making  commandments? 
J.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  2.  VV'^ho  gave  this  power  ?  A.  God 
himself,  in  appointing  her  our  mother.” 

On  Fasting,  the  Church  decrees  as  follows  :  2.  What  i 

jbe  sixth  commandment  of  the  Church?  A.  Thou  shalt  eat^ 
meat  neither  on  Friday  nor  Saturday.  2.  What  does  this 
commandment  forbid  ?  A^  Eating  meat  on  Friday  or  Satur¬ 
day,  without  necessity,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.” — “  2.  WJiat 
is  mortal  sin  ?  A.  Moital  sin  is  that  which  occa.sioiis  death 
to  the  soul,  hy  depriving  it  of  the  life  of  grape  ?” 

Tlie  creed  of  the  people  is  comprized  in  the  following 
Question  and  Answer  :  2-  Frame  an  art  of  faitli }  A.  O  my 

God,  1  firmly  believe  all  that  the  holy  Catholic,  Apo-stolic, 
and  Roman  Church  command  me  to  believe  ;  because  it 
you,  and  infallible  truth,  who  havp.made  it  known  to  her.” 

The  following  extrtict  explains  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  concerning  tlie  worship  of  the  V'irgin  Mary,  and  of 
Saints : 

P.  What  prayer  are  you  accustomed  to  say  after  the  Pater? 

The  Jtve  Alariat  a  prayer  which  we  address  to  the  holy  virgin. 

Q.  W’liy,  after  havii^  spoken  to  God,  do  you  address  the  holy  virgin? 

That  she  may  offrr  our  prayers  to  God,  and  that  she  may  assist 

by  interceding  with  him  for  us. 

*  Q.  May  ^  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer  before  ao  image  of  the  holy  Vir* 
po,  or  of  any  saint  ? 

*  ^  Yes,  provided  we  intend  to  ask  the  uints  to  present  this  prayer  to 

for  us,  and  with  us. 

*  Do  you  pray  to  the  saints  as  to  Cod  ?’ 

*  if*  Ko ;  we  pray  God  u>  give  us  the  things  i^cM^ry  for  ut,  and  wt 

the  saiou  to  obtain  them  fpr  uf  from  Co£ 
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«  O.  Then  it  it  right  to  aay,  at  it  it  tomeumet  taid,  that  the  taiou  bma 
any  tLing  on  nsjt 

*  jf.  We  matt  undertund  that  they  gife  it  ut  by  obtaining  it  lhi 
.Cod.*  p.  111. 

*  D.  .Why  doct  the  church  render  a  particular  honour  to  the  looitk^ 

Virgin?  '  .  ^ 

*  A.  Becaute  tiie  most  holy  Virgin  surpr.stet  all  other  creatures  io  )ii 
Dcstf  and  because  she  has  an  incommunicable  title. 

*  0.  What  is  this  title  ? 

,  <  A.  Mother  of  God. 

«  Q.  What  doet  the  church  particularly  honour  in  the  most  holy  Vifjjii 
A.  Her  immaculate  conception,  her  htdy  nativity,  her  dtf ine  mr.tefiiii 
.the^ierfea  obt  dience  and  t>rolound  humility  which  slie  manifested  oaiki 
day  of  the  purification  and  presenting  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  t  and  liii|; 
her  gloricMis  asaumpttoci.*  p.  171. 

“  The  impropriety  of  this  title,”  (Mother  of  God),  sautb 
Editor,  “  is  exceedingly  great.*  How  would  the  compilcncf 
the  Caiecliism  he  pleased,  if  any  oue  were  to  call  Anna,  whoa 
daughter  they  say  Mary  wnny  the  Grandmother  God? 
call  the  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God,  is  equally  wrong.”  * 
Angels  like^iKO  must  have  worship  paid  to  them.  2.^^ 
must  wc  ask  of  the  holy  angels  ?  A.  To  carry  our  prayeni 
incense  of  grateful  savour  before  the  throne  of  Jeho\*ah.*’ 
Wc  should  far  exceed  our  allotted  bounds,  did  we  quoa 
but  a  small  part  of  the  curiosities  of  this  book.  We  sha! 
therefore  6\osc  with  the  definition  of  Transubstantiatiof 
What  is  the  sacrament  of'  the  Eucharist  ?  A.  Theft- 
charist  Is  a  Sacrament  which  contains  really*  and  suhstanthlH 
the  body,  blood,  .soul,  and  divinity,  of  onr  lx)ril  Jesus  Chris, 
under  ifie  fonns  or  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.** 

The  translation,  which  we  understand  is  by  a  yonfi; 
gentleman  to  whom  the  French  language  is  vernafub. 
renders  the  original  with  great  faith fulnc^ss ;  hut  it  bears  luiA 
of  has"te.  M  e  think  that  it  is  decidedly  a  Gallicism » 
use  the  plural  pronoun  in  addressing  the  Deity ;  the 
hafhy  insteuil  of  harr,  has  sometimes  intruded  in  eonneciMt 
with  this  second  person  :  the  word  peiumnce,  also,  is  unifomlf 
mis-spelt.  A  few  notes  are  appended  by  Mr.  Bogue, 
has  likt’wise  written  a  sensible  and  pleasing  Introdnctioo  • 
the  work.  In  this  Introduction  nc  gives  a  critiqu#  ® 
the  ('aiechisin,  and  makes  i‘cinHrks  on  the  most  promiiK!* 
As  he  lias  anticipated  our  office,  w*e  shall  extrmH 
specimen  or  two  of  his  performance.  j 

Alter  some  excelltniL  ohsen  ations  on  Uie  quantity  of  ^ 
erfvr  which  is  mixed  with  truth  in  this  Catecbifui,  tliept^ 
nicious  edects  of  which  he  illusti'atcs  by  comparing 
a  inixmre  of  genemns  wine  with  filthy  and  corrupt  water, 
Bogue  gives  the  following  estimate  of  modem  Poperj*.  '  • 
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t  If  wf  may  judge  from  this  specimen,  the  Romish  religion  in  France 
h  iwiriy  the  same  as  U  was  before  the  revolution.  *  Much  of  its  pomp  and 
ipltodi>ttr  it  has  lost :  its  immense  endowmcnu  and  its  princely  refenues 
^ all  gone ;  but  its  spirit  and  its  pretensions  are  sull  the  same,  l^e 
bcist*  a  non  descript,  has  lost  its  sleelmess  and  its  corpulence,  its  fat  and  i^ 
lixe:  scarcely  any  thing  remans  but  skin  and  bones,  and  it  i%  chained :  but. 

It  growls  as  loud  as  it  did  before ;  and  it  barks  as  fiercely  as  in  the  day 9  of 
ola,  St  those  wIjo  refuse  to  throw  it  a  scp.'  Kot  on'e  doctrine  to  which 
Protesunts  objected,  is  laid  aside :  not  one  opinion  which  was  abhorred  as 
afltichrittlan,  is  lopj>cd  off.  From  ^eir  pretensions  of  authority  over  Hea- 
Tfti,  and  earth,  aod  Indl,  the  priests  have  not  receded  one  hair*s-breadth. 
They  still  claim  tlie  exclusive  privile|^*  of  keeping  the  keys  of  tlie  kln^om 
•f  Heaven,  and  insist  upon  it,  tliht  tney  can  shut,  and  no  man  open  :  arri 
open,  and  no' man  shut:  and  tliat  they  can  perform  all' tlie  wonders  tp 
which  tjrey  even  in  former  times ‘laid  claim.  Old  age  has  impaired  nunc 
their  priestly  powers ;  nor  has  poverty  lessened  their  authority,  dignity,  or 
Mrength.  It  may  likewise  be  noticed,  that  the  St.  Peter  of  the  cnurch  ok' 
Rome  still  shuts  his  gates  of  heaven  agkinst  every  Protestant :  and  heretic^, 
for  such  is  their  name,  can  have  no  plea  for  mercy,  but  must  be  shut  ou^ 
from  all  hopes  of  salvation,  while  they  continue  without  the  pale  of  thp 
Papal  communion.^  pp.  xxiv.'xxv. 

The  reflections  with  which  he‘ conclude  his  IntnKhictiotY, 
Id  which  much  ingenious  ohscrvdtion  is  interwoven,  we  beg 
leave  to* submit  to  tiie  considcnition  of  biir  readers. 

‘  That  Popery  will,  by  the  means  now  used,  revive  so  as  to  actpiiie 
fhiorr  of  its  former  strength,  is  extremely  qm^stionable;  A  ceruin  niBti  of 
old  ipat  in  an  idoPs  face.  The  man  was  put  bo  death  (  but  the  idol  wai 
worihipped  no  more.  For  near  twclw  years,  every  idol  in  France  waa 
•pit  upon  by  the  multitude;  how  difficult  must  h  be  to  bring  them  to  wmf- 
thip  these  again }  Besides,  the  disuse  of  the  Romish  worship  by  the  ri^dng 
generation,  has  left  their  minds  empty  of  any  veneration  for  ropery  and  ft| 
ntes.  In  luch  a  case,  especially  at  this  period  of  the  world's  age,  the  dif* 
ficolty  of  bringing  the  heart  to  fi-el  the  respi'Ct  required,  must  be  immense. 
A  poor  man  had  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  wh;it  grieved  him 
■wst  was  that  the  image  which  he  had  worshipped  from  his  inlaaey  was 
CMiumcd  in  the  fire.  His  neighbour,  a  carpenter,  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  and  promised  to  make  him  n  handsome  hew  one  from  a  pear^rcc  iir 
the  garden,  which  hail  e^^caix'd  the  flames.  It  was  done,  and  it  far  ex¬ 
ceed  in  beauty  the  old  black  smoky  idol  which  had  been  made  from 
hii  grand-fatlier’g  pear-tree.  But  with  all  his  effbrts,  the  man  never  could 
M  the  veneration  for  it  which  he  hid  felt  for  the  other.  In  France  at 
there  are  hundieds  of  Virgin  Marys,  saints,  and  angHs,  «*.th  new 
new  feet,  new  legs,  new  arms,  new  noses,  new  cars,  and  new  heads, 
^  the  old  wera  broken  off  by  revolutionary  ^al ;  and  there  are  likewist 
^  Virgin  Marys,  &c.  without  nuiobcr.  Is  it  not  then  likely  that  the 
Tuning  people  at  least,  will  view  them  in  the  same  light  that  the  bereaved 
nan  did  hi|  new  pear-tree  image  ?  * 

To  thU  reasoning  may  be  added  another  consideration,  that  ike  Romish 
cnur(^  io  France  is  so  poor,  and  the* emoluments  of  the  clergy  so  smal 
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that  unleu  a  very  great  chan^  be  made  in  this  respect*  their 
prt^gatioo  of  the  syatexn  will  neither  be  violent  nor  strong. 

The  eficcta  of  this  work  on  the  Proiettanta  must  depend  upon  themd^i 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  emperor,  in  his  ardent  desire  of  praoMi^ 
unity  of  sentiment  in  religious  matters,  had  designed  this  Catechiaih 
their  use  liVewise.  But  it  il  evidently  not  the  case:  every  thing h't 
•hews  that  it  was  intended  as  a  manual  fbr  the  votaries  of  Rome  ahu 
At  present  the  Protestants  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience  and 
and  a  provision  from  the  state,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  parochial  CiAt 
lie  clergy,  kc.  and  there  is  no  law  to  hinder  them  from  propagating  tb 
system  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  of  attempting  to  draw  at  oi^ 
converts  to  their  communion  as  they  possibly  can.  iF  they  therefore  k 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  exert  themidis 
with  the  energy  which  is  employed  by  the  lovers  of  Christ  in  Engfi^ 
the  present  regulations  and  publications  will  do  them  no  harm.  By  tkci 
tt  will  be  shewn  more  clearly  what  Popery  is,  and  prove  the  meaoitf 
thousands  embracing  the  Protestant  faith. 


‘they  be  abridged  or  deprived  of  the  religious  privileges  they  now  enjoy, • 
which,  however,  well  informed  persons  say,  there  is  at  nresent  no  i 
pearance,  then  infidelity  and  Nothinr-at-alUsm  must  overflow  the  lisi 


pearance,  then  infidelity  and  Nothinj^-at-alUsm  must  overflow  the  1m 
for  it  is  impossible  that  acute,  intelligent  people,  as  the  French  are,  a 
iwallow'dowD  the  absurdities  which  the  Catechism  contains,  and  which  dt 
Catholic  worship  exhibits.  As  before  the  revolution,  all  the  forms  • 
Rome  may  prevail,  w'hile  the  mass  who  pay  some  regard  to  them,  areb 
fidels  at  heart  e  or  what  is  more  likely,  a  disregard  to  sul  worship  will  g(» 
'tally  prevail. 

In  case  of  such  a  state  of  things  being  forcibly  produced,  and  persecs 
tioo  rebuilding  Popery  on  the  ruins  of  Protestintism,  it  remains  to  be  m 
whether  the  mighty  torrent  of  divine  dispensations,  which  has  for  tktt 
.ieventecn  years  past  been  running  over  the  land  of  popery,  and  carrying  li 
her  glory  down  with  it,  is  to  be  stopped  in  its  course  by  the  present  » 
peror,  and  diverted  into  another  channel :  or  whether,  as  it  has  borne  doti 
all  who  have  hitherto  opposed  its  progress,  it  may  not  sweep  away  kin 
and  all  his  house,  and  all  the  builders  of  this  renovated  fabric,  in  ord«rt 
make  room  for  others,  who  shall  act  more  according  to  the  plan  of  God, 
in  establishing  truth,  righteousness,  and  pure  religion,  on  the  face  of  th 
earth. 

**  Arise,  O  Lord !  plead  thine  own  cause.”  pp.  xxvi.— xxviiL 

On  the  Nviiolc,  we  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  there  ii  i 
•nch  thing  as  a  gradual  refonnation  of  Popery.  That  thi 
mors  can  be  pnined  away,  while  the  trunk  rcmains.behittl 
aiteiiis  an  impossibility.  Hoot,  and  trunk,  aqd  branches, 
go  all  together.  May  the  lime  speedily  arrive,  when  the  Mu 
of  Sin  shall  he  consumed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ's  mouth,  tsi 
desrroy«*d  by  the  brightness  of  his  comi^. 

The  naturffof  this  work  w'ill  he  a  sufneient  apology  forthf 
length  to  which  the  article  has  been  extended;  and  probsWj 
we  should  not  have  consulted  the  reader’s  inclination  in  cvt. 
lulling  iu* 
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Vilf*  ^  LAilif  to  Samuel  lVJMread%  Eeq^  M,  P,  Conuiolng  Ob* 
lerndons  oq  the  Distresses  peculiar  to  the  Poor  of  Spitalfields^  arising 
^  ihcir  local  Situation.  By  William  Hale.  pp.  S5.'  Price  Is.  Wil*^ 
(uiQi  aiui  Sniith.  1806. 

R.  Whitbread  has  interested  himself  very  honourably  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  the  month  of  May 
list,  be  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these  regulations 
for  some  years  been  under  his  attentive  consideration,  and 
that  he  proposed  very  soon  to  move  certoin  resolutions  with  re« 

Sanl  to  their  amendment.  It  is  w’ith  propriety,  therefore,  that 
lU  letter  is  addressed  to  him.  The  fact,  tluit  since  tlie  year  i78(i 
tlie  sums  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  have  nearly, 
doubled,  evidently  proves  that  somelhing  in  the  s^'stem  u 
rong.  A  stronger  proof  of  defect,  liow  evcr,  cannot  be  adduced, 
tluui  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  it  lias  not  been  able  to 
prevent,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  commonly* 
Known  by  the  name  of  Spitalhelds.  Mr.  Hale  has  resided  there, 
many  years.  He  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  its  parochial 
concerns ;  and  his  impartial  judgement  is,  that  its  extreme  dis¬ 
tress  is  without  a  parallel  in  this  kingdoui.  It  is  the  only  dis-  . 
trict  com/tldtli/  shut  out  from  the  benefits  arising  from  tho. 
spirit  of  our  Poor  laws — “  IltTe  the  poor  liteniUy  support  the 

'  ...  ’  ' 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Parish.  Previously  to 

the  reign  of  James  11.  this  parish  was  only  a  hamlet  of  St. 

Dunstan,  Stepney;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 

Edict  of  Nantes,  many  protestants  took  refuge  in  this  country  : 

they  introduced  the  Silk  Manufactory  into  England;  and  the 

place  of  their  residence  in  London  was  Spitalhelds.  These 

tefugee  artisans  of  course  were  not  rich ;  but  . 

‘  the  leading  cause  of  that  accumulation  of  extreme  poverty  which  II 
to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  Is  the  gradual  removal  of  the  moiw 
affluent  people  Into  other  parishes,  while  their  former  dwellings  here  soon 
become  divided  and  subdivided  into  small  lodgings,  which  are  Immediately 
occupied  by  an  accession  of  casual  poor  :  and  these,  by  residence,  appren- 
ticnhlpi,  and  other  causes,  very  soon  gain  permanent  setdemeDts  in  the 
pariah. 

'  In  proportion  as  trade  and  commerce  have  Increased,  the  city  has  be* 
coroe  the  centre, of  business  ; — formerly  it  contained  many  alleys  and  courts 
of  small  houses,  which  were  Inhabited  by  various  descriptions  of  their  own 
paupera ; — ^these,  however,  have  bc5en  all  taken  down  one  after  another,  and 
yp^dor  haUutlons  have  been  erected  In  their  places,  many  of  which  have 
actually  uken  by  the  more  wealthy  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of 
fipitalficldi ;  whilst  the  poor  have  been  driven  from  their  former  resldenci^ 
yto  this  neighbourhood,  till  at  last  almost  the  whole  poor  of  the  city  of 
are  here  Congregated,  and  by  degrees  have  obtained  their  legal 
•rtderoent.  Here  the  mechanics  of  every  trade  reside,*  who  work  for 
^ctr  tniploycrs  tt  the  city dwell  the  carters,  poittrr,  and  labourers. 
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with  thouundf  who  an;  engaged  in  the  most  servile  employment!^  doil 
10  the  mendicants,  the  lame,  and  the  blind : — here,  where  'extitme  potg^ 
is  daOy  witnessed,  with  all  its  awdhi  coocomitann,  otir  chief  resonroe'a 
alletiatc  Its  direful  distrvse,  is  to  assess  the  poor,  and  squeeze  out  tli« 
‘Scanty  pitunce,  a  trifling  sum  which  will  but  partly  satisiy  the  craving d 
the  hungry  iodt^m,  while  the  rich  inhabitants  in  the  city,  who  denn  | 
great  part  of  their  0|>ulence  from  the  Isbours  of  these  very  poor,  (viai 
ait  virtually  their  own,)  cootiilmte  nodiing  tp  their  relief.*  pp*  6, 7. 

This  extract  is  a  record  of  farts  which  have  come  under  tbe 
observution  of  Mr.  Hale,  whose  indefatigable  attention  toAe 
poor  of  Sjiitalficdds,*  deserves  the  must  unfeigned  congratuh* 
tioiis  of  etert'  friend  of  humanity.  By  the  statute  of  the  43d 
of  KlizabeHi,  cap.  2.  provision  is  made  for  such  extreme  casu 
‘  as  Spitnlhvl'^  by  assessing  neighbouring  parishes.  Wise,  how* 
«wr,  as  tlKwe  general  it'gulaticms  may  be  considered,  throogl 
various  concuning  causes  they  are  found  to  fail  of  t& 
practical  etW*ct  w'lrich  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  had  ex* 
peeted;  it  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Hale  (p.  9)  tliat  drii 
clHiise  has  been  often  and  is  now  acted  upon  m  some  inann- 
facturing  towns  in  the  conntrv,  where  the  evil  is  upon  a  smil 
fcale;  hut  in  the  metropolis  it  is  of  a  magnitude  too  exten* 
•ivc  to  et>iwe  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrate.” 

As  no  n*lk*f  could  be  obtained  from  a  law  which  could  not 
be  put  in  execution,  recourse  was  luid  to  the  legislature;  aaJ 
upon  five  dift'erent  occasions  Parliament  interfered,  and  coin- 
HuiiHcated  some  relief.  I'he  sums  voted  were  very  considtt* 
•hie ;  mid  Mr.  Hale  bears  testimony  to  the  lively  interest 
which  tlte  legislature  Iras  always  taken  in  the  interests  of  the 
parish. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Homy'  Thornton  became  ac* 
quainted  witli  the  nrispeakable  distress  of  this  parish;  “At 
my  request,”  wys  Mr.  Hale,  in  a  hue  passage,  which  wt 
gladly  record, 

^  He  went  with  me  over  tlie  parish.  I  think  I  may  with  confldcoci  ’ 
Bppeal  to  him  and  say,  that,  terriuc  as  the  picture  I  drew  appeared,  that 
was  not  a  single  part  too  highly  coloured.  He  saw  (to  use  hie  own  woHi) 
^  the  extreme  of  distress  ;**  and,  whilst  his  sympathetic  heart  heard  dj 
ule  of  plaintive  woe,  his  genccous  hand  bestow  ed  an  unexpected  relief*'  I 
am  not  authorized  to  state  the  extent  of  his  liberality  during  this  uyifi 
period ;  but  I  will  give  vent  to  my  feeling^  and  in  the  inlmit^c  laagui^ 
of  the  inspired  penman  exclaim,  that  “  When  the  ear  heard  him,  the!< 
blessed  him ;  and  when  the  eyeaaw  him,  it  gave  witness  .to  him  t-rbcdii 
he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and  him  tliat  had  none* 
help  him:— the  lucssing  of  those  tliat  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  hA 
and  he  cauKJd  iKc  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.**  pp.  15,  16. 

*  Job  xxijc.  1 1th  to  15th  verso. 


i  « 
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•  Bat  bow  groat  must  luiTe.bem  the  {tistress,  and  how  itnper* 
feet  every  attemfU.  at  cicscripdon  be,  when,  thousahilt’ 
(av*  Mr.  H.)  whoiu  we  bad  to  asdtss  for  ike  poor^  were  iUeraftq 
sterJug*  The  weekly  pittance  alloweil  hy  pariah  waa* 
koaaa  to  be  ittsullicient  to  purchase  bread  for  halt  the  time. 

The  CoHector,  though  a  poor  man  with  a  nunieromt  ftiitliy, 
ntber  than  cliacharge  the  dreadful  chities  of  his  officQ^  gave 
up  bis  liw(Ats  ami  a  salary  of  80/.  a  ytnir.  •  •  *  ^  ^  ^ 

.  Tbeiuitices  of  tlie  adjacent  counties,  having  ho  jurisdiction 
wbstever  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of*  London,  cannot 

Cia  foice  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  where  ;t  w'miW  be 
\  riglo.  ana  practicable.  Nothing,  toerrfore,  ‘but  the 
aiitboritv  of  P;Mrli ament,  can  reiulor  the  poor  df  Spttalfl elds  any 
rlfectuiil  relief.  Their; cFsinis  upon  the  city  of  Lt>Hdoti>  to 
^icb  Mr.  H.  r eco luineiifis  that  a  sliaret^  tm  burded  shcfuld 
be  twiirfL*rjX‘d,  lire  exceedingly  strong.  From  a  rou^h  calcu- 
Lsioa,  awiie  in  tbe  year  I  SOi,  it  appeaiShi  that  about  tour  fifths 
«f  tbe  poor  in  W»  neighbourhood  worked  for  pKMyple  witfHn  the 
city.”  (p^  13.)  This  is  a  relation  much  more  clow  and  rntimate 
tbsii  incve  contiguity  of  situation ;  upon  which  -Hie  43x1*  of 
bluabrih  is  evidently  founded.  Ver%'  little  confieccioti 
oftes  eiistb  betweeji  the  %xx)t  and  the  rich*  of  a*  parish^ 
yet  the  rkh  are  ctM¥i|)ellaole  to  relicw,  not  only  tne  ne- 
(paiiiiues  of  the  poor  of*  thrir  own  parish’,  but,  in  cases  of 
exigency,  even  those  of  othi^  parishes,  if  in~  the  same 
county.  But  tliis  verv  regulation  is  ffmaded  on  the  supposed 
ftflaitioH  of  mautei*  and  servsait,  as  is  evident*  fVom  matirpro- 
vhioii.%  and  all  tht*  legal  reasonings,  of  the  Poof  Laws.  When 

I  there  U  no  micii  aotuai  relation  in  a  parish,  it  is  ofridotisly 
riijbt  to  recur  to  another  district,  to  which  the  relation  does 
rtfdiy  apply.  As  far  as  equity  i»  concerned,  therefore,  the 
cldui  of  the  poor  of  Christ  Crmreh  on  the  city  of  London  is 
uiKjuestHumble ;  and  *  Mr.  H.  informs  us,  that  a  very  smaH 
tssessiueisi  indeed  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  establish 
a  periiianeat  fund,  fully  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
He  hits  very'  -properly  left  the  ’subject  to  the  wisdom  jrf 
Parliament,  and  does  not  prt'sume  to  deliver  any  very  decided 
opiaKMi.  Wii  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  case  a.s  this  will 
plead  iui  own  cause  with  eveiy  enlightened  and  patriotife 
Memlier  of.the  Legislature  ;•  the  neart  which  does  not  thtnb  :lt 
Nr.  Hale'si  recital,  and  pant  to  afford  complete  alleviation  to 
ibe  calaniuies  which  it  unfolds,  ie  unworthy  to  reside  in  a  hu- 
laan  Umuiii.  “  " 

1  F«r  the  modest}*,  the  benevolence,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
whose  time  has' been  sotnuch  devoted  to  the  distresses 
w  bis  ludbrtunate  neighbours,  we  know'  not  how  to'  express 
aur  ,  Uia  high^  inteiesting  and  respectable  pamphlet 
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is  intended  solely  to  attract  general  attention  to  the  case  fl(l^ 
of  the  parish  of  Christchurch;  to  make  any  veri>al  exception  K. 
tx>  such  a  work,  would  he  like  sui)mitting  How'ard,  as  ki^ 
entered  a  dungeon,  to  the  criticism  of  a  dancing  master. 

Art.  IX.  Dialogues,  J^tteru  ami  Essays^  on  various  Subjects,  By  A.  Fuic. 
l‘Jnio.  pp.  B(X>.  Pi icc  38.  Gd.  bdb.  Burditl.  180(3. 

M  ANY  of  our  readers  are  so  well  aerjuainted  with  the 
ings  of  this  respeetahle  author,  as  to  supersede  the 
cessity  l\»r  any  elaI>orate  discuj>sion  of  his  present  piiblicatior/ 
and  tills  is  the  less  necessary,  also,  because  a  considerable  pin 
of  it  has  already  ap|>eared,  at  various  times,  in  popular  p^ 
riodical  works.  It  may  sulHci:,  with  regard  to  thfst  Kssan, 
barely  to  enumerate  liie  lilies,  assuring  the  reader  that  hewill 
find  in  them  much  jiidieions  remark,  acute  ivasonin^ 
important  truth,  and  useful  aihnonition.  Fart  1.  or  Fui* 
dainental  Frinciples,  comprizes  nine  Dialogues,  on  the  Pec^ 
liar  turn  of  tin*  prrseni  age,  Importance  of  Truth,  Connexioi 
between  doetrinal,  exp<  i  imeiital,  and  practical  religion,  Mon! 
eharactei  «>f  God,  Prei*-ageiicy  of  Man,  (this  is  a  very'  lumin* 
ous  detenee  of  the  C'aUimstic  tt*nel)  Goodness  of  the  Moni 
Law,  Aiitinomianism,  Human  Depravity,  Total  Depravity 
Human  Naturt^;  and  fivt‘  Letters,  in  farther  elucidation  «( 
the  last  sentiment.  Fart  II.  ctmiains  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
on  tile  Nature  of  Regeneration,  Degrees  in  Glory  proper 
4ioned  to  works  of  piety,  the  Unpardonable  sin,  the  Minii* 
try,  tlie  Manner  in  whieh  dli  ine  truth  is  communicated  ii 
tlio  Scriptures,  Connexions  in  which  the  doctrine  of  elcf 
tioiiis  intniduct'd  in  the  Scriptures,  Kvil  things  passing  uiKkr 
sjiecions  iiaim^s,  the  Deity  of  C’hrist  essential  to  Atonement, 
bonshipof  Christ,  GheijieiH  e  and  ileathof  Christ,  Nccessitj 
of  seekingthose  things  first  w  hich  are  of  first  iinpoitance, Proper 
and  improper  use  of  terms.  Fart  III.  or  Original  Pieces,  cotH 
kisis  of  three  (Umversations  on  Imputation,  Substitution,  an^ 
Pariienlar  Reilempiion,  Answer  to  'I'bree  Querh'S  (on  the 
aubjeet  of  prede.sii nation  and  human  guilt,)  Meditation  w 
the  nature  and  progressiveness  of  the  heavenly  glorj'. 

The  '1  hree  ('onver.sHtions  form,  perhaps,  the  most  interest 
‘kng  part  ol  the  volume,  and  niay  be  considered,  in  some  inei* 
jiure,  as  the  counterpart  to  asermoiCon  the  Divine  Justice,  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  first  \  olunie.  In  explaining  the  rationale  rf 
the  scriptural  account  of  vicarious  obedience  and  atonements 
p.  387.  Mr.  F.  distinguishes  two  meanings  of  the  word 
piUe^  apn,  a  proper  and  a  figurative;  of  which  tls 

former  is  used  in  cliarging  a  person  with  what  is  actually  hisn^ 
merit  or  fault,  and  the  second  in  charging  him  with  what  it 
actually  aiioibcPt.  It  U  scarcely  accurate  to  call  tliese, 
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fii>3nin^s;  luit  the  ilistinction  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  ap* 
I  plifil  is  olivioubiv  correct,  and  acconliu^  to  Mr.  Fuller's  reasoii- 
iMtj  ol  cot>sideral)le  importance.  In  this  lailer  sense,  he  con- 
kiilcrs  the  sin  of  man  as  havinji:  been  judicially  imputed  to  the 
Krileciiicr  and  Substitute  of  Man,  wlio  suffered  as  if  he  had 
btvii  actually  i^uilty.  'J’he  idea  of  trafisferring  guilt  or  righte¬ 
ousness,  Mr.  F.  riuccts  as  palpably  absui\l,  and  urges  that 
tlicse  can  oidy  be  ini/)utnf  while  their  ciVects  are  transferred; 
iicanuever  be  said  that  •  Christ  at  tnally  or  a’UA  ; 

iH»r  that  beiiev-rs  have  actually  suffered^  and  are  righteous  ; 
hut  it  is  true,  that  ('lirist  has  suireri'd  punishment  for  sinners, 
ami  that  l)cli»*vers  will  enioy  eternal  life  through  him,  in  virtuu 
of  his  vicarious  suhstitutio!i. 


*  Debts  are  transferiiblc  ;  but  crimes  are  not.  A  third  person  may  can- 
ffl  the  one ;  but  he  can  only  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  other  ;  the  desert 
®r  the  criminal  remains.  '\  he  deitor  is  accuunUiblc  to  his  creditor  as 
l.rtViUe  iralivi>lual,  who  lias  power  to  accept  of  a  surety,  or  if  he  please,  to 
rmii  the  whole,  without  any  satisl'action.  In  the  one  case  he  would  be 
lujt;  in  the  otlier  mercifcl :  but  no  place  is  afforded  by  either  of  them  for 
U\i  (omhmation  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  same  proceeding.  The  crimhustf 
!  on  the  other  hand,  is  amenable  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  head  of  a  family* 
u  a  fiublic  jKrson,  and  w  ho,  csjHxially  if  the  offehce  be  capita),  cannot 
renit  the  punishment  without  invading  law  and  justice,  nor,  in  the  ordinary 
discharge  ot  his  otHce,  admit  of  a  third  person  to  stand  in  his  place.  In 
f .Ktraordin.u  y  cases  however,  extraordinary  exjK'dients  are  resorted  to.  A 
utisfaction  may  be  made  to  law  and  justic ',  as  to  the  s/iirit  of  them,  whilr 
{'  e letter  is  di8|K*nfed  with.  The  w'ell-known  story  of  Zaleucus,  the  Grecian 
hwgiver,  who  consented  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes  to  spare  one  of  his  80d*s 
^  ryw,  who  by  transgressing  the  law  had  subjected  himself  to  the  loss  of 
f  both,  is  an  example.  Here,  as  far  as  it  wvnty  justice  and  mrr<y  were  combined 
10  the  s.mie  act :  and  had  the  satisfaction  been  much  fuller  thiin  it  was,  so 
f-li  tiut  the  authority  of  the  law,  instead  of  being  weakened,  should  have 
bfrn  abundantly  magnified  and  honoured,  still  it  hiid  been  fierfectly  cosuistent 
^'ith  free  forj^iveuess , 

‘  finally  :  In  the  caie  of  the  debtor,  satisfaction  being  once  accepted, 
lustrec  rerji/irrs  bis  complete  discharge  :  but  in  that  of  the  criminal,  W'herc 
utisfaction  is  made  to  the  w'ounded  honour  of  the  law’,  and  the  authority 
<*1  tlie  lawgiver,  justice,  though  it  admits  of  his  discharge,  yet  no 
<'thfruise  re>^u\res  it  than  as  it  may  have  been  matter  of  promise  to  the 
•-‘«ti’u!e. 

j  *  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cases  of  this  sort  afford  a  competent  repre- 
j  of  redemption  by  Christ.  'I  hat  is  a  work  which  not  only  ranks 

I  'kithe  traordinary  interpositions,  but  which  has  no'parallel :  it  is  a  work 
U  hml,  which  leaves  all  the  ixuy  concerns  of  mortals  infinitely  behind  it. 

W  •  /  1^:4  comparisons  can  do,  is  to  give  us  some  idea  of  tlie  princlfile 
it  proceeds.*  pr..  '22/— 

I  ■  "•J‘-uiay  be  coiisiflcred  tlK'ndr.re,  as  bolding  sonietbing 
'  ^>run\ii  ^-tfoucmetif  and  Paitieutiir  IxedemptioHy  or  as  be 
*^'i»r.  sses  it  iiiai  “  the  pat  findantu  ndttttplion  consists  iti 
111.  N 
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the  senrvei^n  pleasure  of  (rod  rvifh  regard  to  the  apph'catk 
of  the  atonement ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  tlie  persons  uj 
\vhoru  it  shall  he  applied.*’  The  nature  of  this  atonemoM® 
recoueiliatinu  inav  h<*  uuilt'rstuod  from  the  tollo\^ing  passaf? 
in  the  third  eonversaiion,  iu  which  Jaynes  represents  Mr.f; 
PeteKyZL  higher  ('alvinist ;  and  John^  a  incKleraling  friend  of  hut 

‘  John.  Wliat  arc  your  ideas  of  tlut  rcconcirtatlon  which  was  effectfi 
while  we  w'crc  yet  enemies. 

‘  Jamet,  1  conceiTC  it  to  he  that  sadsfirtinn  to  the  divine  putta^ 
▼irtuc  of  which  nothin:^  p  aiaining  to  the  moral  government  of  God  hhidfl 
any  sinner  fn>m  mtuming  to  him  ;  and  that  it  Is  upon  this  ground  tk 
sinners  are  indefinitely  invited  so  to  do.  Herein  1  conceive  is  thegra 
difference  at  present  between  their  suite  and  tiiat  of  the  fallen  angels.  Ti 
them  CrOil  is  absolutely  inaccessible,  no  invitations  whatever  Ix'ing  addrmtj 
to  them,  nor  thc^gospel  preacheii  to  them  ;  hut  it  is  i.ot  so  with  fallen  nr. 
R'sidcs  diis,  as  “  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  r*r^ht  redeem  usfrmi 
iniquityy  and  purif  y  unto  himsef  a  peculiar  propley^  I  consider  the  actual 
conciliation  of*lhe  elect  in  the  tulnc'is  ot  time  as  hereby  ascertained,  u 
was  promisi'd  him  as  the  reward  of  his  sufferings,  that  he  should  “a««T 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  Ratisfied.*^  i 

*  Petet  ,  Is  thea*  anv  thing  in  the  atonement,  or  promised  to  it,  wl'jd J 
Infallibly  ascertains  its  application  to  all  those  for  whom  it  was  m.ide?  I 

•  James.  If  by  this  you  mean  all  for  whose  salvation  it  was  svjieufi-^ 

answer,  There  is  not.  but  if  you  mean  all  for  whose  salvation  itW2in 
tinJedy  I  answer,  There  is.*  pp.  24  V.  I 

Ou  llicso  principles  it  follows,  that  lluTC  Is  uu  77^i/i/ra/ ©4 
pr^sibility  which  pri*vcnts  fallen  men  Iroin  luttiin^  lo  Gfiti 
mul  oMinmn^'  itcrnal  lije  ;  if  thev  do  nciy  it  is  oecauso  thevit^ 
Uid.  In  tins  part  ol  his  views,  Mr.  V.  has  no  eontroviTsv  ^ 
the.  Aniiinians,  though  Iu*  considers  that  it  is  fnrekutrxn" 
wImuu  this  atoneiiietu  will  reallv  provit  heiudicial,  and  tk 
coiuend  that  It  i>  (vnlim^enf.  Here  lliev  art!  at  issue 
point  ot  tael ;  tin*  ri'al  (juestion,  tiowever,  on  whic!  this  di^ 
enci‘  i  hielly  turn  y  i>  a  ^^lK^^lion  of  iiu  re  mental  sciesf^ 
whether  mond  aecoiiiiiahilily  ((insist  with  the  eerhdn  ^ 
minionot'  luoiive.s  on  ilu‘  hum^o  mind. 

W'e  (uniiiot  ret  Use  lo  tiuole  the  cxlivirtation  which 
eludes  ihcftO  coiiver.^aiioiu;.  \\*e  recommeivd  it  to  all  vvlw^ 
acciisloined  to  ».lixj>Tiie  on  the  topics  in  tpiestion. 

‘  brethren,  there  .'ire  many  .ndversaiies  of  the  gospel  around  you, ^ 
wni'.ld  rejoice  to  9'*?*  you  ar  wiriancc  :  l.et  there  Ik*  no  strife 
You  .in*  both  erring  nuMta!): ;  but  botli,  1  trust,  ilie  sincere  friends 
Lord  .lesus.  Love  i  iu*  .lui'tla-r  !*  p.  2.51,  ^ 

I'he  concluding  Mc.lilation  on  the  lile.sscdness  of 
cxteiuU  to  tiic  h*ngih  of  htiv  pages,  an  I  ahouo-ls  with 
aed  pleasing  rcdci'Uniis.  Here  we  could  rcadiiv  luultiplf  '^^ 
tracts,  hut  wo  rather  refor  the  icaitor  lo  the  work  luelt. 
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rdunni  reason  ibly  misuiulerstuml  the  opinions  it  m»intaiu4», 
f\o\\vvii'  niay  estimate  them;  he  must  he  struck  vfritli  itn 
lUMr'onn  h>rce  arui  precision,  and  pleased  with  tiie  cordial  aiu$ 
scriutural  piety  of  its  intellijreni  author. 

Art.  X.  OLfrxuitions  on  the  Utilltny  Form  and  Management  of  IVaUr* 
Meadows^  and  the  draining  and  irrigating  of  Peat -Bogs  ;  with  aa 
Account  of  Prislcy-Bog,  and  other  extraordinary  Improvements,  con- 
ilucieil  tor  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq,  M.  P. 
and  Olliers.  By  William  Smith,  Engineer  and  Mineralogist.  8vo.  pp.  1^21. 
Price  1  Os. ()  l.  Longman  and  Co.  180(3. 

JdI{IG.\'I'H )N,  or  the  artificial  watering  of  meadow-laud, 
*  is  an  excellent,  but  in  general  an  expensive,  method  of 
improviMiKMjl,  practicable  only  hy  wealthy  agri<'ulturists,  and 
conliiicd  ill  its  application  to  latids  locally  adapted  for  the 
purpo.sc. 

Mr.  .Smith,  who  appears  to  have  hcen  very  surre.ssful  in  his 
undertakings  of  iliis  nature,  i'i  a  .strong  advocate  for  the  pratt- 
tivT  ;  lie  ^\riti‘s  oti  tiic  sniijcct  con  amorr^  and  if  liis  advice  were 
taken,  woiibl  not  only  drain  and  irrigate  hogs  and  harren 
wastes, bill  would  cMiivert  most  of  our  aiiil)le  laud  into  luxuriant 
water  meadows, 

“  to yutten ^eecy ^ocks,  and  x/urdy  x/eeri.’* 
a<  lie  himself  expresses  it. 

“  The  fertility  produced  by  irrigation,**  he  very'  truly  observes,  ••  it 
drawn  from  a  source  that  deprives  no  other  land  of  its  benefit.  Not  so' 
with  Lind  improved  by  manure,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns. 
All  e.xtraordinary  improvements  of  lands  that  arc  so  situated,  are  derived 
from  an  extra  quantity  of  the  general  produce  carried  there  for  con.sump* 
‘  lion  ;  consequently  those  lands  which  have  furnished  supplies,  and  are  too 
ffPiole  to  get  manure  returned,  must  be  deprived  of  as  much  fertility  as  tt 
addc  i  to  tlie  other  ;  therefore  such  improvements  cannot  be  of  general 
U.lity. 

*  There  are  many  dreary  wastes  where  no  previous  preparation  is  nr- 
cc..iary  ti)  conveit  the  worst  of  l>og  into  the  very  lx*st  of  water-meadow  ; 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  remove  those  large  stones  which,  in  many 
rocky  situations,  would  be  insurmountable  obstiicles  to  the  plough.  Irri¬ 
gation  has  also  the  imjiortaot  advantage  of  jK*rfecting  a  crop  in  cold  and 
noisr  climates,  where  corn  will  not  ripen;  and  tlierefore  it  is  admirably 
c-lciiLted  tor  high  and  d.imp  districts,  which  are  chieliy  appropriated  to 
l-  e  rearing  of  stock.'  p.  !ih. 

M  e  are  iinwilling  to  ngree  with  Mr.  S.  in  advising  farmers 
not  t»)  so  liirge  a  (piantity  of  wheal  as  they  do,  or  in 

ronsi»ii'riu»j  irrigation,  in  ino  t  eases,  a.s  ilie  lu*sl,  and  eventu¬ 
al}'  cheapest,  n»o  Ic  of  nnj)rov  Muent  to  he  adopted. 

h  is  not  f>nlv  to  liie  amelinyation  of  meadow  laud  tlial  Mr. 
••  ‘‘xpcits  irrigation  will  hr  found  applicable.  “  It  is  a 
Sir'tkm,’’  he  savs,  “  of  the  highest  itiiporiuuce,  whether, 

N  ^2 
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upon  particular  soiK,  and  nnrii'r  certain  circn instances,  it  j 
mii^lit  not  prfxliice  similar  cllccts  upon  wheat,  vetches,  clover, 
saintfoin,  ryegrass,  or  spinach,  cahhage  or  broccoli,  and  niao^ 
other  plants  of  the  field  or  garden.” 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Smith’s  undue  partiality  forthk 
pystem,  we.  can  recommend  his  hook  as  of  considerable  mnit 
and  utility  ;  conveying  information  of  the  inodes  lie  success, 
fully  .adopted,  with  great  perspicuity  ;  and  reasoning  on  tlicir 
principles  ami  elVects  with  much  force  and  jiulgimient.  Hiset. 
perience  in  draining  and  irrigation  has  been  extensive;  ind 
lie  ha.s  had  opportunities,  under  the  patronage,  and  in  the 
employment,  of  the  elevated  characters  mentioned  In  the  title. 
]»age,  of  condne.ting  his  plans  to  an  extent  unrestrained  hr 
jiecimiary  considerations.  The  water-meadows  formed  froo 
Prisley-hog,  of  which  engravings  (on  ]H’wter-plate)  are 
nexed,  he  aimed  lo  make  a  paftern  oj  perfection^  and  s|wd 
neither  expense  nor  troiiiilc  in  their  formatiiin.  'I'he  adoptioo, 
ihenrfore,  of  ail  iie  recoininends,  can  oidy  he  tin!  snlijeci  cf 
e.ontemplation  with  iipulent  IandhohUT>  ;  and  to  such  his  bool 
will  he  nselul  and  acveplahle. 

.Mr.  Smith  iloe.s  not  decide,  wliether  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  limpid,  or  to  tnrliid  water,  for  the  purposes 
irrigation  ;  hiit  hr*  inclines  to  the  former.  It  is  probable thit 
both  opinions  are.  in  some  measure  well  founded  ;  wlien*  tliere 
is  much  sediment,  the  produce  of  grass  may  he  more  abuB- 
daiit,  hut  of  a  rank  and  inferior  (Quality  ;  while  pure  limpid 
water  may  yield  a  finer,  sweeter,  and  inoie  valuable  htrb»fl[e, 
fhongh  less  in  (|naiitif\. 

'^riie  results  that  are  here  given  of  the  improvements  I 
Prisley-hog,  on  wliich  the  attempts  of  tlie  celebrated  Mf 
KIkington  hini  been  nnsnceessfnl,  are  likewise  ins»Tte(l  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  < Communications  to  the  lioard  of  Agrictii* 
lure,  with  the,  same  engraved  plan. 

'The  present  Work  contains  also  an  account  of  the  fortm 
lion  of  Lexham  waler-meaiis,  for  which  Mr.  ( ’oke  oliiaiw*! 
jL  gold  medal  ;  together  wiiii  a  de.seription  of  some  ancie** 
water-nieails  in  Cambridgeshire:  tlie  pojie’s  l(‘gate,  as  Mr- 
.Smith  was  informed,  bought  those  manors  of  C^neen 
and  being  versed  in  the  Italian  method  of  irrigation, 
bli'»hed  the  works  in  (jiu'^lion. 

Mr.  Smith  writer  witii  ease,  and  general  propriety  ;  hut** 
di'^approve,  in  >iii  h  a  work,  the  addition  of  poetical  mottosM 
lie*  a-M-ral  chapters.  'They  are  the  progeny  of  llie  authot* 
ov.  n  nMi>e  ;  and  as  we  li.o  e  not  mulerstooil  Inem  all,  it  htli* 
less  snri. rising  tliut  we  slioehl  not  see  tlwir  beantv  or  aptiinjl* 
llis  t'4vonri  e  n  ;nre  is  aliiteratio!i ;  ot  w  hich  tin*  two 
I’ljc..  (ii;iv  1*0  uikli  (1  lo  our  loi'i.icr  s^iuciuicii : — 
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*  ^^lide  /oftly  o’er  each  /haven  /lope/ 

‘  By  moving  mills  make  meadows  green/ 

The  work  is  noailv  printeil  (at  Norwich),  and  hot-pressed. 
Its  external  appearance  very  properly  qnalilies  it  for  a 
place  in  tljc  libraries  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  land  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Mr.  S.,  we  nf!d.er>t;ind,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
investigating  t!te  stratitieation  of  this  eonntry  ;  a  task  in  whiidi 
he  is  said  to  have  bi*en  very  snceesstni.  Part  of  his  researches 
will  dM)rtlv  he  t oTuinnnieateii  to  ilie  pnhlic. 


.'\rt.  XI.  A  fjithfi:!  Ai count  of  an  Imfiortant  Trial  in  the  Court  of 
Cont'tencf.  By  .1.  .lamieson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.S.S.  Edin.  &c. 
pp.  Price ‘Js.  hJ.  Williams  and  Smith.  1806. 

'Tlir.  proeeeviings  of  a  cotirt  of  criminal  judieatnre.,  have 
furnisiied  the  ingenious  author  of  this  little  volume  with 

(the  Nimctnri*  of  an  allegorical  representation  of  tlie  trial  of 
Man,  as  a  sinner,  at  the  bar  of  (’onsciimce,  the  de|)Uty  of 
i  Oivine  Justiee.  I'hi*.  indictment  is  for  High  Treason  against 
j  lii'i  legitimate  Sovinvign,  not  merely  meditated  in  the  mind, 

(<  but  nuinifestinl  hv  overt  acts.  On  this  arraignment,  (’onscicnce 

A  is  the  pidge  ;  the  word  of  God  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 

ciition  ;  and  the  multiform  sophistries  of  the  htiman  heart,  the 
advocates  for  the  Ibisoner.  There  is  a  qiiaititness  in  the 
liR  names  given  to  several  of  the  persons  introduced  as  witnes.scs 
I  and  jnrv,  which  savours  of  the  pen  of  our  old  friends  Bernard 
and  Biinyan,  and  which,  we  think,  the  author’s  ingenuity 
might  have  enahletl  him  to  avoid,  without  injury  to  the  force 
jf  5  ot  his  narration. 

The  allegory  is  well  conducted,  and  the  interest  rises  gra- 
^|.  dually  through  the  several  stages,  till  it  reaches  its  liighest 
pilch  at  I  lie  passing  of  the  smitence.  The  (’ourt  of  Justice, 
P,.  aud  its  eontignons  apartments,  are  forcibly  n'presentod,  and 
bring  to  onr  reeolleciion  the  siihlime  description  of  the  di- 
^  '  lipldaied  p.iluee  of  human  nature,  as  mined  by  the  fall,  to  ho 
be  round  in  an  csteemi‘d  old  divine,  whose  pencil  has  fur- 
nisbed  our  anihor  with  some  of  Ids  high‘*.st  colouring. 

latcresting,  however,  as  this  “  Trial”  is,  to  a  mind  pre- 
vimisiy  furnisheil  with  the  religions  knowledge  necessary  to 
t  ftR  (pialily  a  reader  fully  to  understand  it,  it  possessi's  not  that 
jsK  5  of  narration,  and  variety  of  incident,  which  charm 

lOcVS  ^'ciy  om*,  whatever  his  endowments  may  he,  who  peruses  tin? 
itbtift  ^blgriin’s  lhogi\*ss.  It  is  necessary  to  have  l><*en  ynorc  than 
yOfjl  '  *  sjMTtator  of  ifie  solemn  procedure,  to  feel  the  jtisfice  and 
nui'lJ  ot  many  parts  of  the  rt'cilal.  Kvery  stage  of  the  prql 
^  ^’‘ciinigs  idiews  the  author  to  he  well  accpiaitiied  with  the  gn'at 
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rausc  at  issno  hotwcen  (iod  an<l  niJ«n.  The  rights  of  tlic  Ma. 
jpsiv  of  Heaven  aiv.  a^serlecl  v\ith  tiionily  ;  ll»e  nature  of  sin, 
l)ein*x  nolhiny  less  tlian  a  Mailorons  atit‘ni|'»t  to  iisin‘|)  hi^ 
throne,  is  .strikinclv  cliaraetei  izi’il  ;  aiui  li'C  inmost  workinoi 
of  the  l^eart,  in  iis  advafices  from  ohiiiiraey  to  'genuine  re. 
pentaitci*,  are  iccnraudy  di>|)la\\‘d. 

It  will  be  evident  from  w  hat  we  h.avcsaid,  that  we  reeoinniet)(| 
tlic  wtnk,  rather  as  a  io«ic:h-stone  for  the  conscience,  than  as 
anniHement  for  the  iina*i niation.  “  J)e  to  Jabula  //r/r/v/Z/rr,”-. 
“  ldi(»n  art  the.  man,”  whose  tale  is  so  solemnly  pendiinj:,  an4 
whose  eiernal  felicity  is  ttms  at  issne,— is  the  admonitorv 
voitte  with  ^vhi^ll  we  \\o»dd  put  it  into  the  hatuls  of  our 
readers.  Av^ful  as  rh'*  repre.st-ntatum  is,  of  tlu‘  process  ajiaiii>t 
the  prisoner,  ami  cah  nlaic.!  l  i  e.Kcite  the  k«;enest  einotionsof 
the  sold,  it  is  hnt  a  diiii  and  feehh*  pictma'  of  that  solonin 
<»cenc  of  vvliich  evere  ('V*‘  shall  he  an  it»ten!sled  witness.— 
Wc  shall  j4i\e,  as  a  .Npeclmen  of  iIk'  anlhor’s  manner,  il>« 
speech  of  the  prisoimr,  after  havinir  accepted  tlic  pniilon 
freely  sent  him  by  his  Sovereign,  subsctjueivtly  to  his  being 
found  gai/ty, 

‘  When  his  words  at  Jcngtli  found  utterance,  he  said,  “  Suffer  me  thw 
for  a  moment  to  express  my  sense  of  unspenkahle  obiigation  to  that  gnei* 
out  so\Trci^^  who  hatli  given  you  a  commission  to  proclaim  pardon  io» 
vile  a  wretch.  ’  1  am  indeed  utterly  unworthy  of  his  mercy.  While  niy 
heart  is  filled  with  joy  in  contemplating  it,  1  at  the  same  time  feel  tSf 
deepest  sorrow  on  account  of  t!'e  ungrateful  requital  I  have  made.  Not, 
now',  T  see  th.at  I  hare  been  hi-herto  blind  to  what  especi.illy  constliutrJ 
my  guilt.  1  have  indeed  rebelled  against  one  who  .still  acted  towards  iw 
as  a  fatliei  j  but  I  have  morc  than  ever  forfeited  any  claim  to  his  favourby 
my  conduct  this  day.  'I'he  gre.at  cau.se  of  my  refusal  to  embrace  pardon 
how  niuchsocvcr  1  h.ivc  attempted  to  disguise  it,  has  Ixvn  the  accuiw 
pride  of  my  heart.  1  was  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  that  Sovereigfc 
against  wluun  1  h.ld  so  heinously  transgressed.  I  could  not  indeed  bclictt 
th.it  he  whom  I  had  so  hl.^iily  injuied,  could  from  the  heart  forgive  nie; 
for  I  me.isured  tlic  perleciion  ot  Ids  character  by  the  crooked  line  of  nit 
own.  1  found  tlut  1  could  not  be  co*  ilially  reconciled  to  liim.  but  tla 
W'ords  which  thou  (a  messenger  truly  like  tliy  master)  lust  spoken,  lutf 
lubilui  d  my  heart.  I  hate  Iven  hitherto  unwilling  to  renounce  all  id^^t 
of  niy  own  importance,  and  di.spostd  rather  to  perisli  under  the  cov- 
quen*  i  s  of  my  guilt,  tli;m  to  submit  to  b<'  indebted  to  the  services,  tb 
futi'erings,  or  the  intencssion  of  another.  But  now  I  admire  the  love 
tlie  K>n  ot  my  sovereign,  no  less  than  that  of  his  roy.il  father.  Hii  1®^ 
is  beyonii  all  jwallel  !  “  Js  this  the  manner  i/t  man  V*  Instead  of  beitt 

delxi^ed  by  this  sul>mi‘'>sion,  1  now  account  it  my  true,  my  higbt* 
honour,— tliat  “  he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.”  My  life  wall  if 
foo  short,  my  most  faithlul  services  tot.illy  inadequate  to  repay— no, 

II  utterly  im}>osiibl; — iven  to  rxpiess  my  gratitude  for  such  inrfiof 
rrercy.’  pp.  I‘d9,  iJiO. 
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Art.XII.  T'le  Conveniences n  Principles^  and  Alethod  of  keeping  Aceounts  toUA 
Hankers  iti  the  Country  and  in  London  ;  witli  accurate  J'abiegt  adapted  to 
thecalcul.iting  ot  Interest  Accounts  with  Ease  and  Dispatch,  and  to  the 
diicountiriT  Exchanj^e ;  wherein  the  T  able  of  Interest  for 

one  Hay  is  extended  to  one  million  pounds,  for  calculating  Interest 
Accounts  on  the  Principle  adopted  by  the  London  Bankers.  Also,  otlier 
useful  and  extensivt*  1  nbles.  To  which  is  added,  a  concise  and  Prac¬ 
tice  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Promissory  Notes,  including 
Bankers’  Cash  Notes  and  Checks.  By  William  Lowiie,  Slieftield. 
kfo.  Price  IBs.  Gd.  boards  Longman  and  Co.  1S(X>. 

(;INC  K  bankiit^-  lionsos  liavo  boconu*  so  numerous,  aiul  paper 
luoiiov  is  almost  ilic  cjiilv  ciri‘u!atini»:  nuHiiiun  in  inis 
coiiiitrv,a  vNork  whit  li  lias  for  its  object  to  facilitate  transaclions 
uith  liaiikcrs,  and  to  caution  tint  unwary  against  tlie  errors 
ami  dangers  incivict'.t  to  pa[)cr  currency,  cannot  be  clecineti 
biipcrfliions. 

This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  original  matter.  I'Ijc 
First  I*an,  alter  mentiotiing  the  advantages  of  o|)ening  ac¬ 
counts  with  bankers,  clix'irlv  and  concisely  describes  the  usual 
mctlKuls  of  loudiuting  such  accounts  bearing  interest,  il¬ 
lustrated  liy  spi'cimens.  Tables  of  Interest,  beginning  with 
the  year,  anil  continuing  progressively  to  the  (Mul  of  it, 
on  a  seah:  ratlier  i*\tensive,  are  peeiiliarly  adapted  to  these 
accounts,  and  are  so  constructed,  that  the  interest  may  be 
IouikI  w  ith  great  facility.  'Tables  of  Commission,  Discount, 
are  also  introduced  ;  they  are  at  the  most  common  rates,  Irom 
l-8th  to  2  1  per  cent.  ;  the  calculations  are  not  coiitineti  to 
pouiid>  only,  as  is  usual  in  other  'I'ables  of  the- like  descrip- 
lioii,  hnt  they  are  regidarly  brought  ihiwn  even  as  low  hs  to 
filin';  proilneiiig  one  tartlimg.  'I'lie  author  deserdjcs  the  ine- 
tlimls  wliie.!i  hi*  adopted  to  prevent  errors,  boili  in  calculating 
and  printing  the.  'Tables,  and  says,  “  lie  feels  coiifuleiit  they 
arc  pcrtt'ei  ly  eorreet  tlironglimit,  iweii  to  a  snigU*  tarlliiiig.’' 
'I'he  Second  l*art  tn'ats  »>n  Hills  and  Notes,  under  distiiu  t 
methodically  arranged,  shewing  what  is  essentially 
iJccesNaiy  tt»  be  iitteruLnl  to,  and  what  is  principally  to  be 
aviuiied,  in  the  dillerent  transactions  with  this  species  ot 
currency  ;  pointing  out  also  the  regular  mode  ot  proceed¬ 
ing  III  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  Hills,  troni  the  time  ol 
drawing  to  the  -time  of  payment,  with  the  proper  ineasni’es  to 
he  taken  hy  all  the*  parties  when  they  are  returned  or  dis- 
liDiioiired. 

Mie  hook  is  recommended  to  tlic*  public  by  Mr.  Nntt, 
Governor  of  the  Hank  of  England,  and  several  oilier  Hankerx 
and  Merclianis, 
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Art.  Xni.  Tkf  Engtish  Lttvr^u^a  Form  rT round  WordsV  A 
liTejrd  in  the  Parish  Churcnes  of  St.  Bene’t  Gracechurch,  St.Mir\|  1 
Stoke-Newington,  and  St.  Mary,  Islington.  By  George  Gaskin  D.D. I  i 
Rector  of  St.  Bene’t’s,  and  Stoke-Newington ;  and  Lecturer  of  I 

ton  8vo.  pp.  24.  Price  If.  Rivdngton.  1806.  j  j 

T^K.  Gaskin  proposes  to  prove  the  Liturgy  of  die  Churcij  H 

of  England  to  he  “  a  torm  of  sound  words,” 

In  Virtue  of  its  being  constructed,  according  to  the  best  moddi  cf  ^ 
Christian  antiquity,  and  as  it  includes  all  things  requisite  to  the  ordcrfr  % 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  reverent  and  edifying  publicper- 
formance  of  other  divine  services  : — in  virtue  of  its  implying,  that  tf  ^ 
Church,  whose  Liturgy  it  is,  is  of  an  apostolical  constitution  and  a  I 
eonrideration  that  it  asserts  and  inculcates  tlie  pure  and  genuine  tundann.  9 
tal  doctrines  of  Christianity  p.  7.  fl 

The  considrratloyi  which  closes  this  argunieut,  might  alow  ||| 
he  siifhcient  to  vindicate  the  character  liere  claimed  fortWlB 
English  Liturgy:  and  we  imagine  that  few  of  our  rcadenll 
would  he  disposed  to  controvert  it.  I'he  ^V.s7  position  here  U 
laid  down,  also,  may  be  admitted  by  those,  who  dGuhi,netei- 
theleiis,  whether  “  precomposed  devotional  forms  w  ere  used  b  i 
the  xYty  fir.U  age  of  the  Christian  Chuch.”  p.S.  I'he  chief  op¬ 
position  to  our  author’s  argument,  is  likely  to  he  directfd 
against  his  proposition ;  if  its  obscurity  does  not  pre¬ 

clude  refutation.  I)r.  C».  has  not  clearly  explained  //ore  “  the 
liturgical  othces  of  the  (’hurch  imply  her  naving  an  apostoH- 
cal  comlitu  ionV  p.  10.  He  seems  to.  lay  the  principal  stra» 
on  her  episcopal  government:  as  he  remarks  that 

‘  The  first  officers  weir  denominated  Apostles  ;  but  that  name  exteinW 
to  few,  if  any,  but  the  piTsons,  to  whom  the  commission  was  primanh 
granted.  Their  immediate  successors  were  termed  Jiishofis^  and  thb  ip 
pcllation  has  prevailed  in  tlic  succession,  to  our  day.*  p.  12. 

It  might  he  supposed,  fi^om  this  mode  of  ex|)rcssion,  that  I 
there  were  w#)/  hishop.N/////*///^  tlie  apostolic  age:  hutasthevarr 
fdten  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  they  might  iiion*  jnst'V 
,  have  been  called  cohiemporavits^  than  successors^  of  the  apostlev 
It  i.x  indeed  evident,  that,  so  earlv  as  between  the  dates  oi  * 
Clement's  and  Ignatius’s  epistles,  the  title  of  Ilishop  acqi»irf<i  I 
a  did  ereni  sen.*>e  from  that  in  which  the  inspired  writers  nsel 
it,  /V/ry  calhnl  the  stime  persons  bishops  aful  ciders;  that  is, 
preshytei*s:  hut  Ignatius  plainly  distingtiishes  the  bishop  from  ! 
file  pr<*shyters,  as  pro.siding  over  thew^  aiul  ther/////c^  to  whidi 
they  ministered.  We  do  not  think  either  that  Kj^iscopaliaw 
can  pfvtej  or  iliat  .Anti-episcopalians  can  disproity  this  changf 
to  have  occurred  during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles :  hut  weaif 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  unsafe  ground  for  any  protein 
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mt  to  take,  in  proof  of  tlie  postal kal  constitution  of  the 
cliiiiTh  to  which  he  beiongs;  for  if  it  becomes  of  any  vantage 
tu  Aw  cunununion,  it  must  be  hoiibly  serviceable  to  the  Church 
of  Home, 

The  regaril  which  Dr.  G.  ex|)resses  for  the  leading  doc- 
trlues  of  the  (iospel,  and  for  a  j^nietice  suited  to  their  holy 
lenJcncy,  as  well  as  the  conscientious  piety  indicated  by 
the  teiiour  of  ids  discourse,  merit  our  cordial  coinniendiuion. 


Art.  XIV.  yf  Defence  of  the  KstaHished  Protestant  Faith,  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  ‘^'irisli  Church  of  St.  .\lary,  Newington  Mutts,  Oct  19. 
I8(X);  being  the  .Sunday  following  the  interment  of  the  late  Rt. 
Re>-.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asriph:  with  an  Ap}H*ndix,  conuining 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Bishop.  V.y  Robert  Dickinson,  Curate  and 
Lecturer,  bvo.  pp.  S8.  Price  ‘2s.  Kivingtons,  liatchard.  ISOt). 

discourse,  which  is  fovmded  on  .hide,  v.  3,  appears  in 
a  very  short  time  to  have  reached  a  fourth  edition.  After 
an  attentive  perusal  of  ir,  we  cun  ;ot  hut  ascr;beso  rapiil  a  sale, 
rather  to  its  professed  allusion  to  Bishop  Horsley,  than  to  it.s 
intrinsic  merit.  Its  design,  however,  merits  higher  praise  than 
its  execution.  The  author  introduces  his  euloginin  on  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  prelate  ahovinnc.itioned,  liy  seconding  his  Lordship's 
formidihle  attack  on  the  modern  Unitarians:  hut  it  is — Uaud 
jMisihus  rgitis  !  !  Mr.  1).  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  mucli 
knowledge  of  the  adversaries  with  whom  he  has  vcnturoil  to 
skirmish.  It  will*,  perhaps,  he  acceptable  information,  if  we 
apprise  liim,  that  a  very  numerous  l)ody  of  Dissenters,  w  hom 
be  supposes  to  he  a  branch  i>f  the  Unitarians,  are,  and  always 
bave  been,  their  stedhust  o[)ponents.  Tiie  following  passage  of 
bis  sermon,  p.  1 1,  will  explain  our  meaning. 

The  Unitarians  who  form  one  class,  consisting  of  Arians,  Socinians, 
Independants,  and  the  like,  argued  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  that  the 
“  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an  absurd  system;  that  tlic  Worship  of 
Christ  is  downright  Idolatry,  and  even  high  'Preason  against  the  one 
Supreme  GocL** 

Ue  hope  that  the  author  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the 
Jihlipcfuiniis^  in  goncial,  are  as  hrui  IVinitariaus  as  himself 
A  similar  deficieiicv,  either  of  information  or  of  precision, 
occurs,  p.  1  j,  wlieie  Mr.  D.  tells  %is,  that  “  Saint  Paul  and 
haiiit  Peter  contended  against  !lews,  Pagans,  and  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Scctarisis,  w  liom  they  call  Heretics.”  A  note  re¬ 
fers  to  2  Peter  ii.  I  :  but  we  cannot  learn  from  it,  that  Jnvs 
and  Pasans  were  ever  calletl  either  Scctarisis  or  Heretics^  by 
**ny  l)(Hly  before  Mr.  1). 

f  have  tlie  pleasure  most  heartily  to  upjirove  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  admonition,which  stands  (oddly)  between  the  Ser- 
and  the  Appendix, 
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•  Clergymen  who  live  by  the  Church,  and  preach  against  it,  maj^ 
eonstderrd  as  Enemies  to  the  Ecclesiastical  and  CiTil  State,  and  Rebclito 
their  God.  The  late  lldward  Evinson  was  turned  out  of  the  Church  bf 
the  inhsbitants  ol  fewkesbury  for  a  less  offence  than  what  W'as  lately  cott> 
milted  in  a  sermon  pnrached  at  an  Archdeacon’s  Visitation.*  p.  26. 

Wliat  the  author  terms  an  Jpptndix  is  really  a  heterogene- 
ous  assemhlage  of  notes.  A  few  of  these  contain  some  anec- 
dotes  of  the  late  Bishop.  He  was  born  at  Thorley  in  Essex, in 
October,  1732;  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Ne^ingtoi 
Butt.s,  to  the  rectory  of  wiiich  he  succeeded,  toffether  with 
other  benefices;  was  made  cha|)lain  to  Bishop  Louih,  and 
archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s.  By  l.ord  liinrlow  he  was  recon. 
iiieiuhrd  to  I  be  bishopric  of  St.  David’s,  and  thence  translated 
to  llial  of  luK-hesicr,  and  the  deanery  of  \V  t'stminstcr.  He 
public!)  t  p posed  Lord  Sidmoutii’s  peace  with  France,  yclirij 
boon  alter  promoted,  bv  that  uprigiit  and  candid  minister,  to 
the  SiC  of  iSt.  Asaph.  Ilis  second  wife  died,  2d  April,  1805, 
aged  34  ;  aiui  the  Bishop,  wiio  appears  to  have  tentferiy  loved 
lier,  (lying  eighteen  montits  after,  at  the  age  of  73,  was  re¬ 
united  with  her  in  liic  siinie  grave.  Of  his  Lordship’s  taleuti, 
more  than  one  (opinion  can  hardly  be  formed  :  in  dtx'trine,  be 
w  .es  a  zealous,  as  wadi  as  able  defender  (^f  the  articles  to 
which  be  had  subscribed  ;  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bis  writings,  of  which  alone  we  presume  to  speak, 
did  not  breathe  a  spirit  e(|iially  con  form  abUi»to  the  Gospel. 

Art.  XV,  'J  'tu  Poetical  Wcrls  of  Hector  MacncUl^  Esq,  A  new  Edition 
corrected  and  enlarged.  2  Vols.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  370.  Price  12s. bdi 
Edinburgh.  Mundcll  &  Co.  London.  Longman  5c  Co.  1806. 

limits  to  which  our  notice  of  Ww  Editions,  especiallj 
of  p(>])nlar  WDrks,  is  necessarily  confined,  forbids  ourexe 
mining  at  length  the  merits  c.f  these  handsome  little  volumei 
Most  of  the  p..ems,  which  they  comprise,  were  published  to¬ 
gether  in  I  SOI,  aiul  many  of  them  have  a|'p{‘area  .separate!)  in 
various  fugitive  puhllcations.  Some  of  the  songs  are  well 
known  in  connection  with  favourite  Scottish  airs,  but  the  roo« 
important  poem  which  has  been  circulated  separately,  b 
“  ScothmPs  Scaithy  or  the  Histor)'  of  Will  and  Jean.”  This  in- 
ten‘sting  |>ocm,  on  which  the  author’s  reputation  in  his  nativt 
land  has  chiefly  rested,  was  written  with  a  noble  and  f** 
tri(>tic  motive — that  of  warning  his  countrymen  against  tbf 
evils  of  drunkenness;  and  from  its  immense  sale  and  uni* 
vt‘rsal  popularity,  wt*  should  hope  that  his  benevolent  vif^ 
were  not  wholly  disappointed.  It  relates  the  progress 
two  virtufuis  and  happy  cottiers  in  Scotland,  from  coin^‘ 
and  prosperity  to  utter  wretcliedness ;  the  husband  wastin{ 
his  tim«‘,  inuney,  healib,  and  good  humour,  at  a  club,  andtb* 
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irife  being  driven  to  intoxiration  at  home,  to  alleviate  her 
♦olitude  and  anxiety,  and  slnpily  her  feelings  under  the 
nri‘isiire  of  distress. 

nds  p4)ein  furnished  the.  subject  for  \^'ilkie’s  celebrated 
painting,  liie  Alehouse  roliticians,  exJiibited  last  year  at 
StMiierset  House  ;  in  wiiieh  th.s  young  Scotsman  displayed 
abilities  so  remarkably  eminent,  as  well  as  premature,  that 
.  his  admirers  have  even  termed  him  the  British  Teniers. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  pcHMUs  in  general,  they  are  not  without 
merit;  to  some  rt^aders  this  will  appear  greater  than  it 
is,  and  to  others  less,  from  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
nH  stlv  amyetl.  ('^n  iht*  aptness  of  this  dialect  to  humorous, 
pistand,  and  lyric  poetry,  the  author  has  some  ve  ry  .sensible 
rruiurks ;  but  the  manner  in  wiiieb  his  compositions  remind 
us  of  Burns’s,  renews  a  siamlar.i  of  excellence  in  our  minds, 
by  which  they  cannot  be  favnurahly  estimntc'd.  H(j  succeeds 
bi-St  in  ballavls;  and  some  pretty  speeimens  of  this  kind 
ol* writing  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  work.  Soim‘.  of  the 
longer  pieces,  however,  are  very  ueticient,  both  of  poetry  and 
interest. 

Among  the  few  poems  whicli  are  added  in  this  edition,  we 
ielect  tlie  following: — written  iluring  the  prospect  of  invasion. 

1. 

‘  Hark!— hark!  the  sound  of  battle ! 

Warning  thrice,  the  cannons  rattle  !— 

Fast  o’er  plain  and  mountain  brattle 

Scotia’s  thousands  brave ! 

‘  A,  Never !  —  never  malr  to  tell 

When  freedom  fought ! — where  valour  fell ! 

Nor  return  !  till  death’s  sad  knell 

Toll  w'arriors  to  the  grave ! 

‘ »/.  Awa  wi’  fear  ! — stop  tiiat  tear  ! 

Freedom’s  cause  to  iVeenun’s  dear ! 

Valour^'  Annie  ! — valour  I  valour  4 

T rue  valour  sluclds  tJic  bra.ve ! 

II.  . 

‘  A*  What  shields  the  helpless  ?  .Tohnnie, 

Wha  guards  a  w'ife  like  Annie  ? 

Trembling  here,  wi’  infanis  bonnie  I 

Sever’d  frae  the  brave !  ,  * 

Wha  smiles  to  banish,  fear  ? 

W  ha  remains  to  0top  the  tear  'I 

'  •/•  Faitltful  love,  and  heaven’s  kind  care, 

My  Annie’s  peace  will  save  ! 

Then  banish  dread  !— tear  ne’er  shed  ! 

Gallia’s  chains  for  slave#  are  made  !— 

£ri«ms,  Annie !— -Britons  1  Britons ! 

Fite  Brit^ps  scoco  Uit  slave ! 
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•  A,  Gang— /  ihcOt  dearest  Johnnie  ! 

Slavery  s  ill* a  the  warst  o  *  ony  !— 

HcaTtn  and  virtue  guard  your  Annie  !— 

God  direct  the  brave  !«— 

This  warm  kUs  before  you  start ! 

Place  this  token  near  your  heart ! — 

Friendship  now  and  peace  maun  part, 

Dear  freedom’s  cause  to  tare  ! 

*  J,  Then  banish  dread  !— tear  ne’er  shed  ! 

If  freedom  fa’s,  love’s  joys  drap  dead  ! 

Freedom^  Annie  1  Freedom !  fieedom  ! 

Blest  freedom  I  or — the  Gravf  ! 

IV. 

Wi’  trembling  hand,  and  heart  sair  knockin. 

Round  his  neck  she  tied  love’s  token  ; 
iSighed,  and  cried,  in  words  half  spoken,^ 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  ! 

The  trumpet  blew  !  the  warrior  flew  ; 

Met  Scotia’s  freemen ,  daiintlc'^s,  tnie  I 
Firm  their  step !  ranks  rfd  and  blue. 

Cried,  V utory^  or  the  Grave ! 

Then,  Tyrant,  dread!  to  conqui'st  led 

Bands  in  freedom’s  amour  clad  ! —  * 

Freidom!  Tyrant! — Fa'edom  !  Freedom! 

Blest  Freedom !  shield  the  brave  ! 

WV  art'  sorry  that  thrro  should  he  any  thing  in  thtte 
prKins  doserving  of  reprobation  in  a  inond  view;  but  many  of 
them  are  specklctl  ;th  a  profaneness,  and  a  sort'of  liceii- 
tious  jollity,  wliich  are  disgraceful  to  the  author,  and  nnw 
he  disngreeahle,  though  not,  we  think,  pernicious,  to  anj 
seiisiole.  reader. 

'Fhe  work  is  ornanu'nted  with  some  pleasinjj  engravin  | 
fn>m  ilesigns  hy  Siothard,  and  has  a  Ghxssary  subjoined  to  the 
.stvond  volume. 


Art.  XVI,  Tht  Pr'mittvet  tf  the  Greek  Tongue y  in  Five  Languagejy  fi** 
(treek,  L.itin,  English,  It dian,  and  French  ;  in  verse.  By  J»  F* 
Alphonse  Roullier.  8vo.  pp.  lliO.  Pace  3s.  6d.  Longman  and  Cs 
ISOG. 

''I 'HAT  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  committing  to  tnetnory 
the  primitives  of  the  Greek,  or  Driental  languages,  we  have  not  tif 
sm.illest  doubt ;  and  daily  cxjx'riencc  renders  it  equally  certain,  that  tht 
memory  siizes  and  retains  any  metrical  composition  with  far  more  fadlhj 
llun  the  same  quantity  cf  prosi-.  On  these  principles  Mr.  Roullier  has  •• 
dertaken  the  task  of  prvparing  the  Greek  pnmitives,  for  the  use  of  schooh 
in  hexameter  verses,  explaining  them  by  the  Latin,  English,  Italian, 
French  synooymes,  and  professing  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  quanB? 
of  the  Greek,  Lttinraod  Italito  words.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  h 
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ii»ork  of  no  inconsiderable  utility,  but  certainly  very  difticult,  and,  if  itrict 
jccuracy  be  required,  totally  impracticable.  The  unmanageable  quantity 
ofthe  Creek  words  in  the  list  ol  primitives,  is  enough  to  render  this  evi- 
It  must  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  to  begin  the  linck 
with  a  Trochee,  a  Molossus,  a  Tribrach,  &c.  On  other  occasions,  where 
thr  words  are  short  in  length  or  quantity,  the  author  must  fill  up  his  line 
with  svnonymous  or  expletive  words  ;  hence  Mr.  R.  admiu  such  lines  at 
the  following : 

xNv,  yesterday,  hier  fon  traduira)  » 

splrnffidui  (at X  clear  and  bright,  ckiaroy  brillant,  clair. 

Another  liberty  which  Mr.  R.  seems  not  to  scruple,  is  expressing  or 
linking  the  final  e  in  the  French  words,  as  convenience  dicutes.  He  may 
hilly  claim  our  candour,  in  using  such  necessary  licences*  and  our  praise,  il* 
he  uses  none  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  half  the  number,  Mr.  R.  has  liecn  able  to 
avoid  any  such  blemishes  ;  we  should  be  highly  pleased  with  his  catalogue 
if  it  contained  no  lines  inferior  to  these. 

dilaniarr^  to  tear,  itracetdrty  dcchirer. 
ratium  rnbiat  madness,  la  rabbia^  la  rage. 

K«tuak,  dorminr,  to  sleep,  darmtrey  s*en  domiir. 

smut  ase^  to  crowd,  radundrsiy  s’  assembler. 

Kayp^aTooc,  joTtix,  a  ioud  laugh,  cadunmoy  ris  d*  cebt. 

The  last  line  will  show  that  the  synonymet  are  not  invariably  perfect. 
There  are  some  lines,  however,  which,  with  every  allowance,  we  have 
sarccly  bt^m  able  to  scan  in  any  manner.  We  select  only  the  following. 
4/»9uf«c,  susvrrus%  whisper,  bisbigho^  chuchottemenf. 

anima  (at)^  the  soul,  Tame  exprimera. 

In  many  lines,  we  think,  improvements  might  be  suggested,  and  Mr.  R. 
will  probably  revise  his  work  it  the  public  s^'.ould  demand  a  new  edition. 
How  far  it  will  be  found  useful  in  •(  bools,  we  cannot  predict,  but  it 
Certainly  deserves  a  fair  and  liberal  trial,  and  Dr.  Vincent’s  acceptance  of 
the  author’s  dedication,  may  be  considered  as  confirming  that  opinion. 
The  chief  obsucle  will  be  the  frequent  irregularities  in  the  first  foot  of  the  ' 
terse,  and  the  uncouth  pronunciation  of  the  English  and  French  words. 
7^  principal  derivatives  are  properly  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Mr.  RouUier,  we  understand,  is  known  in  the  metropolis  as  a  teacher  of* 
the  French  and  Italian  lang^ges ;  the  present  work,  whether  it  succeed 
or  fdl,  is  crediuble  to  his  abilities. 

Art  XVII.  Thr  Rise^  Fail,  and  Future  Restoration  of  the  Jetus*  To 
which  are  annexed,  Six  .Sermons  addressed  to  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  by 
several  evangelical  Ministers  ;  concluding  with  [the  last  of  which  is]  an 
elaborate  DiKourse  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  cntithxl,  The  Fullness 
of  the  Cientiles  coeval  with  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.”  8vo.  pp.  about 
price  os.  button,  )  806. 

^j'HE  historical  part  of  this  volume  is  highly  interesting  and  affecting, 
though  the  style  might  have  been  more  correct  and  perspicuous.  It 
coDiisa  of  six  chapters,  in  which  are  concisely  narrated,  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews — their  state  at  the  birth  of  Christ— the  surferings  they 
Ittvf  met  with  in  England — their  present  condition  in  France  and  Gei  maoy 
—the  senumeDts  ^nd  sects  of  isoderQ  Jews  —  aid  the  views  of  cmioeni 
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vinct  reipecfing  their  mtomtion.  The  author  hat  taken  very  conM#«(l. 
dh\c  jjains  in  compiling  this  pan  ol  the  work,  and  it  presents  us  with  i  ^ 
^lorabie  account  of  the  vices  <UKi  subst^quesi  calamities  of  the  Jewiihati. 
pic.  ^  At  prei»*nt  their  number  is  computed  to  be  3,000,000,  one  of  whb 
resides  in  the  'I'urVish  empire  ;  300,(HX)  in  Persia,  China,  India,  or  T«. 
tary  ;  and  l,7O0Ai<>  >«  ‘he  re  t  ot  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.'*  Wbj 
can  read  the  UcLs  hi  re  adduced  without  astonishment,  without  pity,  accon. 
panied  witlr  an  ardent  desire  tor  their  predicted  restoration  to  the  bleoi^ 
resulting  from  faltlr  in  the  Messiah  I  .  •  • 

It  might  be  expected,  thiU  wliile  extraordinary  exertiorrs  were  madebi 
resptcul)lc  societies,  for  the  diHusion  of  gospel  truth,  some  cllbits  would  be 
undt'rLtken  toward  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  8ever;il  miflit. 
Urs  etothliahed  a  lecture  in  London,  wlxich  was  designed  principally  forthre 
U'licht.  It  was  scpjHU  ted  till  i!ie  Jews  discontinued  Uwir  attenckmce.  Theu 
sermons  anoe:^ed  lo  this  histoi^',  were  pleached  on  those  occadons,  by  Da 
iiaweis  and  Hunter,  and  Messrs.  Love,  Nicol,  and  Greatheed.  They  sow 
tess  various  kind  of  merit,  but  ail  of  them  are  appropruite  and  usefuL  Tit 
first  and  fifth,  by  l^r.  Haweis,  contain  fu.st  sentiments,  expressed  to  a 
e.ifjy,  Howing  «tyle.^  .  'i'he  second,  by  Mr.  Love,  is  tlic  most  eloqun; 
though  not  unifoimly  atiik  ng.  The  ihiid,  by  Mr,  Nicol,  is  plain  nd 
scripiuial.  I  be  fi  urtii,  by  Mr!  (iri-ath^ed,  is  very  argumentative  and  fore- 
ible.  I  he  slxt'',  by  Dr.  HunUfr,  is  not  such  an  cLhorate  discourse  as  th 
title-page  announces ;  the  leadmg  tbougi^ts'  aa*  ho4rowe4»  and  it  is  certanii 
inlerior  to  many  productions  of  that  elcgaPl.w liter.  We  were  concert^ » 
tind,  toward  the  conclusion,  such  a  cimioued  ^ucpipt  at  damping  ckiutitt 
zeal,  mlngKd  with  desires  fur  its  succesp.  ’ '  I  his  lai  ms  a  stiikiog  conini 
to  the  excellent  concluhion  o!'  the  fifth  s  rmon. 

We  rev  ret  that  some  one  of  tin*  preachers  did  not  more  distinctly  aim  to 
.impress  the  .h'w  s  with  a  senst*  of  tlicir  pred^MnimtUt  vices.  1  heic  arc  roan? 

ri.utf  of  die  Old  iVstanicBt  which  dircedy  opjvjiit>  die  indevodoh,  the  worii 
y  mindedot'ss  and  dishonesty,  wliich  nre  so  notorionsl}  obsci  vablc  in  tbd' 
general  clu'a  ter.  *1  liis  mode  of  HiUre^s  might  have  furnished  mjay 
•poweif  1  apjK'als  to  the  conscience,  while  it  exposed  some  ot  the  low* 
cau  es  of  th^ir  i  ejection  of  CliTistianity* 

We  could  w’isli  dut  this  usctul  volume  might  he  generally  pemst^ 
•moog  Christiiuis,  and  if  some  benevolent  pr*;  sons  were  to  adept  meawm 
for  pronv  ting  its  cirvub'.tion  among  t!)e  unhappy,  descendants  ot  Abrah^ 
it  mi'^ht  b<*  in  tiii'm'nt.d  in  removing  their  a"  f’ll  prejud  ces,  and  excili^J 
ihi-m  to  receive  the  great  and  glor.ou'.  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Art,  Will.  7*4/“  BofiJms//  Guide  through  ICn^fund  and  IValfs*  ^ 
Dawson  Turner,  E.K.S.  &c  and  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  F.R*^ 
d(c.  ‘2  vols.  H  VO.  pp.  xvi,  hOk  Price  Ifs.  booids.  Phillips  and  Fank*- 

1KX>. 

'j'HlS  laborious, and  on  the  whole  judicious,  publicatifin,  will  be 
generally  useful  .tnd  interesting  to  the  lovecp  ^f  botanical  science. 
object  of  it  is  to  Kimish  a  list  of  such  pl.ints  as  a.^e  of  co.mparatively  ^ 
occurrence,  with  ihr  places,  in  the  several  counties,  where  they 
and  a  reference  to  the  writers  on  whose  authority  they  are  inserted. 
mistakes,  as  might  U'  expecteil,  are  most  numerous  in  the 
•class,  ahhongh  the  Fungi  are  entirely  omitted.  1  he  countict  arc  airacgF 
Alph.ibct;ctlly. 
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iiov  far  this  0erTiceal>U  task  has  been  accurately  executed,  the  expe* 
of  bocaniits  m  ^reneraU  who  use  the  work,  can  alone  sansfactomy 
There  are  nia^  poinu  on  which  the  plan  iuelf  is  open  to  ciccep- 
tioQ)  though  Messrs.  Tamer  and  Dillwyn *8  choice  of  difHcaldes  appears 
to  us  to  lu%'e  been  for  the  most  part  well  founded.  The  omission  of  the 
Gcacral  Index,  notwithstanding  its  length,  would  certainly  have  been  an 
•o|urdonablc  defect ;  and  we  are  almost  surprized  that  it  ever  entered  into 
thr  contemplation  of  the  compilers. 


Art  XIX.  yf  Lrtter  to  Lord  Porchesicr^  on  the  present  degraded  Stale  of 
the  English  Clergy,  pp.  *2^.  Price  Is.  Bell,  Matchaid.  1806. 

IF  the  clerical  office  be  nothing  more  than  any  other  r.‘puub!e  mode  of 
*  getting  a  liring— if  tafents  and  education  be  a  sufficient,  as  well  as 
essential  qualification — if  receiving  a  benefice  incurs  no  sjiecial  duties,  and 
rfquires  no  sacrifices — in  short,  if  Oie  Clergy  have  .all  lied  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost  when  they  entered  into  holy  orders  — tiicy  may  well  reecho  the 
twnpbints  of  Eugenius  ;  they  may  naturally  bewail  their  degraded  state, 
ind  lament  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  com- 
[riled  to  reside  in  the  parishes  by  which  they  arc  fed.  Now  this  is  not 
the  case ;  and  therefore  the  Knglish  Clergy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  number  of -secular  and  irreligious  individuals,  will  disclaim  our 
letter-writer  as  an  advocate,  and  will  think  that  while  he  has  diicovered 
some  liierary  talent  in  this  performance,  he  has  also  betrayed  a  remarkable 
deficiency  of  Christian  principle. 

The  grievance  of  ‘which  he  complains,  as  befalling  younger  brothers 
who  are  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  afterward  succeeding  to  a  fortune 
which  places  them  above  the  trade  to  w'hich  they  served  an  ^pprenticuship, 
ire  still  excluded  from  a  scat  in  the  House  by  the  “  indelibility’*  of  the 
clerical  character,  appears  to  us  to  admit  of  this  easy  answer.  The 
sincere  and  de\’T)ut  Christian,  who  has  entered  conscientiously  upon  the 
hinctioni  of  the  sacred  office,  will  not  find  himself  embarrassed  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  acquisition  of  wealth.  He  has  before  employed  his  time  to  the 
tiobleit  ot  all  jnirposes  ;  he  will  now  employ  to  the  iime  purposes,  both 
hit  time  and  his  money,  and  will  leave  to  others,  witliout  a  sigh,  par- 
Himcotary  duties  and  toils,  the  title  of  M.  P.  and  the  privilege  of  franking. 
But  ai  for  the  base  and  depraved  hireling,  who  has  assumed  the  holy 
garb  with  perjury,  let  him  keep  it  with  vexation  ;  he  has  taken  charge  of 
the  dock,  not  to  feed,  but  to  shear  it ;  let  him  regard  it  as  the  kast  of  his 
due  puDiihments,  to  languish  in  vain  for  a  more  splendid  occupation. 


Art.  XX.  7'hf  Toting  Chrutinn*t  Guide  ;  or,  Suitable  Directions,  Cautions, 
ind  Encouragement,  to  the  Believer,  on  bis  first  Entrance  into  the 
Divine  Life.  By  Charles  Buck.  8vo.  pp.  190.  Price  3s.  Willia^ps 
and  Co.,  Haynes.  1807. 

j'HEY  who  never  feel  any  doubts,  or  perplexities,  or  Mprebensions, 
have  reason  to  feel  many  ;  if  in  this  respect  they  ditfer  from  real 
Chriniani,  |x.*rnap8  they  afso  differ  in  their  ground  of  hope,  and  will  aUo 
differ  in  their  final  destiny.  Such  persons  would  deem  it  an  insult,  to 
offer  them  this  useful  and  sensible  l>ook  ;  the  language  of  their  feelings  is, 
^They  that  arc  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.**  Just 
^thii  manner  has  the  genuine  Gospel  been  always  rrjccted  :  and  it-is  aa 
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honrur  to  any  publication  to  be  rejrctfcl  on  the  same  terms.  Bot  i|» 

•  Chriatian  indeed,*  in  all  atafijes  of  his  pilgrimage,  will  read  it  with  pin. 
•urc  and  benefit ;  at  the  cutset  especially,  he  will  find  it  a  collectw®  i 
inttiaictions,  which  the  ex|»erience  of  others  has  furnished,  highly  Taiia[))r 
for  hii  iUrrctiotif  encouragement^  and  caution^  according  to  the  nature  of  bw 
case  and  condition.  From  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  which  too  we  see  scared? 
any  thing  to  disapprove,  it  i'i  difficult,  and  perhaps  imnecessary,  to  sdro 
any  spc'cinx  n  ;  every  page  contains  admonitions,  which  must  be  appropr^p 
and  ^nrlicial  to  different  readers.  \'ery  few  cases,  index'd,  ordinanlj 
occur,  to  which  it  will  not  afford  some  applicable  lesson.  The  followiaj 
rxtr.ict,  howeter,  maybe  n*gardrd  as  an  example  of  Mr.  B.’s  manner. 

‘  Beware  of  a  narrow  bigoted  spirit.  Young  disciples  are  liable  tofdli 
rictim  ;o  this.  Not  that  you  are  to  nu.keno  distinctions  ;  to  imagine  tU 
the  opinions  of  men  .nrc  of  no  conseoucnce  as  long  as  they  are  chariubit 
and  moral.  There  is  a  counterfeit  cancour  which  admits  error  with  tlietaae 
unconaTii  .as  if  it  W'ere  of  no  consecjuencv* :  but  where  is  the  excelleocy  of 
that  kind  of  charity  that  insults  the  understanding,  smiles  at  sin,  triffei  wrj 
truth,  covers  e^e  y  failing  w  ith  a  gloss,  and  suffers  our  fellow-creatures  to 
go  on  in  the  most  awful  state  of  rtbeliion  against  God  ?  Such  a  spuriow 
cardour  yr)u  must  reject,  whatever  reproach  and  insult  it  may  expose  yoa 
to.  Tl.ere  i.s,  however,  a  narrowness  of  mind  which  becomes  exceed* 
logly  Injurious,  of  wdiich  you  w  ill  do  well  to  beware.  Bigotry  is  a  sewe 
ju  *gc  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  ignorance,  and  passing  the  sentence  of 
condenmation  u|H)n  all  w  ho  differ  in  the  least  from  the  opinions  ot  its  mb* 
jecls.  Persecution  and  cruelty  are  her  Servants,  carrying  her  sunguiaaiy 
commands  into  execi.tion.  Now  who  would  wish  to  harbour  8uchad^ 
testable  monster  ?  a  monster  that  W'ould  put  out  every  one’s  eyes  but  itt 
own;  that  w'ould  proscribe  every  sentiment  except  tluit  which  sheadnurci; 
that  wishes  every  understanding  to  be  swallowed  up  in  one ;  Uiat  wouW 
destroy  every  mode  of  worship  but  that  w'hich  she  adimts ;  in  fine,  tba 
would  depopuhitc  the  cl  urch,  and  reserve  heaven  <  nly  for  a  few  solit^ 
indiviiluals.  C  lu  rish,  therefori',  a  liberal  expansive  spirit,  that  sliail  dll' 
tiain  the  fitters  of  bigotry,  rise  superior  to  piirty  ze;d,  pity  a  foe,  smile 
s  diskcniinj  but  conscientious  brother,  and  W'ish  well  to  all  inankisi* 

I'lic  gender  of  Big»»try,  in  this  paragraph,  by  some  oversight,  has  oct 
bi'i  n  accurately  p»es<*iveil. 

The  staterr.cnis  and  diivctions  arc  throughout  iHustrated  and  enforttd 
by  .mv*cd*Ues  of  eminent  Christians,  and  extracts  from  approved  wrken, 
in  bet, the  works  •  on  which  Mr.  Buck  has  before  engaged,  were  no  bi^ 
prrparatiim  fora  t.isk  like  the  present. 


•Aft.  X\l.  \\  i  t  R i.A,  f  Part  the  SecomI),  or  Short  CharacterU^ 
Earths  and  Minerals ;  according  to  Klaproth,  Kirw'an,  Vauc^uelio  *9^ 
Hauv.  By  Terra*  1  ilius  Auricula,  pp.  1(X).  Price  41  $1- 
Baldwin.  ISO^k 


HK  f*r>t  |uiit  4>t  this  little  work  w.is  publisl'ed  in  1S05  ;  it  conoi® 
shun  characters  ot  the  caiihs,  thrown  into  veise,  with  tlie  design  4 


•  Antcdoies,  ,S(c  riligitvs,  moiah  and  entertaining,  (Eel.  Ref.  Vd. 
QTlk)  i  rcauseoD  ilcligious  1  xpe.Unce,  (Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  787*) 
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them  on  the  memory.  If  this  had  been  done  in  rhymcsi  there  would 
iufr  been  some  chance  of  success  ;  but  of  what  description  of  foelry^  art 
(bf  loUovinng  lines,  from  the  work  before  us,  on  Metals  ?— 

“  Metallic  substances  possess  the  power 
The  fire  electric  to  conduct,  with,  or 
Without  metallic  brilliance,  as  certain 
Bits  of  silver  red,  and  the  brown  oxyd 
Of  crystal  tin.’' 

6ti  Mercury,  Terrx  Films  writes, 

“  Unaltered  it  remains  to  simple  heat 
Or  air  expos'd,  but  by  agitation 
It  will  a  black,  and  then  an  oxyd  red 
Become  with  aid  of  fire,  from  whenct  you  may 
By  force  of  caloric  the  ruby  calx 
'I'o  its  metallic  state  again  recall. 

Witli  different  acids  when  to  an  oxyd 

Brought,  it  readily  combines,  if  set  free 

From  these,  whate’er’s  thrown  down  with  sulphur  mix’d^ 

Will  by  the  aid  of  gradual  heat  explode, 
lliis  m^-talonceby  chymists  long  ador’d 
Besides  its  antisypliilitic  use, 

Works  the  gold  ores,  makes  mirrors,  gilds,  and  paints.'! 

**  Cobalt  less  than  bismuth  weighs,  ready  is 
To  break,  &c.” 

Meter  was  the  use  of  the  fingers  more  incontestably  established,  in  the 
tneasuring  off  crude  prose  into  miserable  terse ;  it  would  be  well  to  correct 
this  operation  always  by  a  slight  reference  to  the  pronouncing  Dictionary. 

*  With  the  exception  of  this  pan  of  the  plan,  to  which  the  author  attaches 
the  chief  nwrit,  we  willingly  recommend’ his  book.  The  metals  are  scien¬ 
tifically  classified  and  described  in  the  notes,  which  contain  a  tariety  of 
tiuitcrthat  is  highly  interesting  to  the  student  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
i  ^  he  information,  however,  is  not  always  complete;  as  in  the  instance  of  mcr^ 

5  ouy,  where  the  temperature  at  which  mercury  congeals  is  not  noticed* 
Part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  supplement  to  tlie  First  Part,  or  Short 
Characters  of  Earths,  in  which  moroxity  aUochroity  ^c.  are  described, 
h  is  terminated  bv  Tables  of  minerals  arranged  according  to  their 
species,  varieties,  specific  gravities,  primitive  crystals,  and  com- 
l®oent  parts;  and  an  Index  of  minerals  and  metals  with  their  plaots. 

The  punctuation  is  very'  incorrect,  and  frequently  obscures  the  meaning. 

Am  XXII.  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living;  or  Thoughts  on  iJu 
y^ote  State  of  departed  Spirits,  With  the  Conflicts  of  Passion,  and 
Triumphs  of  Faith,  an  Ode.  By  J.  L.  Ablngton,  auilior  of  “The 
Couturnmation,  a  Poem.”  pp.  7G.  price  Is.  Button. 

imitation  of  the  pious  Mrs.  Rowe,  Mr.  Abington  has  essayed  to  affect 
.  living  with  the  supposed  con  espondence  of  the  dead— of  souU 
Ijmujvd  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  of  spirits  before  the  throne  of  Oo<L 
Aw!  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge,  that  though  the  author’s  fancy  has  far 
yapped  his  judgement,  he  is  ever  aiming  .to  do  good;  by  comfoniag  the 
^'ConsoUte,  or  warning  the  guilty. 

III.  O 


t*TR  Kin‘j**'>ury's  Srrffinn  on  the  Death  of  the  Rtx,  T,  foiclf. 

It  it  possiblr  that  thc®c  endeavours  may,  in  some  instances,  be  fourtdne 
ce^sful ;  but  we  shc’uld  earn*  stry  depre^'a  c  their  effect  on  any  individtj 
who«e  Itterary  ta^te  and  baiiiica!  projK'nsltics  were  under  no  conttoulfro^ 
rer)pons  impressions. 

Ot  Mr,  A. *8  piety  and  pood  intentions  no  doubt  can  be  admitted; butvr 
f^nnot  con^atulate  his  muse.  He  has  lived  forty  years,  as  he  intinutei^ai 
yet  has  scarcely  arrivi*d  at  mediocrity;  can  we  aupur  for  him  any  brilKai 
tame  from  future  attempts?  Should  he  again  ap|>car  as  a  writer  of  prose, le 
hope  to  see  him  in  a  le«s  except’onable  form  and  fantastical  attire.  Sobfielf 
of  thought,  and  pure  English  too,  are  highly  Upcoming  in  a  man  of  ytan. 


Art.  XXII 1.  Jfjus  Christ  the  Mediator  bft^'een  Cod  and  Man^  an  Aiw 
c^te  for  us  with  the  Father^  and  Propitiation  for  the  Sins  of  the  IVoeH 
Third  Edition,  small  8vo.  pp.  ‘220,  price  lis.  Haichard,  Rivlngtoot. 
ISOT). 

^I'l  I  IS  old-fashioned  tn'atlse  appears  to  be  the  labour  of  some  wortli| 
man  in  the  early  part  of  the  ho't  century,  in  opposition  to  those  whi 
deny  the  atonement  and  satisi'action  of  Christ ;  and  more  particularly  ii 
reply  to  Mr.  Chvihh’s  p.miphlet  “  On  Reason,  witli  regard  to  Religion, 
Sic.**  We  refer  to  thelxx)ksellers  for  the  reasons  of  its  republication.  For 
ourselves.we  are  .vitisfied  with  this  transient  notice  of  a  little  book,  ken  don 
from  an  oid  dusty  shelf,  and  marching  back  to  the  place  from  whena  k 
canu'  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  decorum. 

Art.  XXIV.  /I  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Decease  of  the  Rev.  Thom 
7W/r,  Ii.  D.  on  December  the  in  the  SSd  Tear  of  his  jl^e,  preadti 
At  jUJermanlury  Postern^  December  H/A,  1806.  By  William  Kiog^ 
bur)',  M.  A.  And  the  Address  delivered  at  the  Interment  in  Bunfiil 
Burial-Ground,  Dec.  10.  By  John  Kello.  pp.  59.  Price  Is.  6A 
Black  and  Co.  Condor.  1806. 

''PHE  Rc?.  I'honias  Towle  had  enjoyed,  for  many  years  previous  toli 
■  death,  a  very  considerable  degrt'o  of  estimation  and  influence  in  dir 
Indqiendent  dniominatiou,  to  which  he  was  warmly  attached  ;  a  disdoe 
6<»n,  which  is  always  due  to  **  the  hoary  head  when  found  in  the  way 
i)t  righteousness  and  to  which  Mr.  T.  appears  to  have  a  still  mors 
nourai)lc  title  from  his  sound  understinding  and  prudence,  and  his  ttW 
integrity.  He  had  |>re5ided  over  the  church  now  assembling  at  Al^ 
manbury  Postern,  lor  fifty  nine  years,  having  officiated  in  that  nieetiijf 
tiou.w,  more  than  two  thirds  of  this  period.  From  the  sketch  ot  his  div 
racter  which  Mr.  K.  has  intixxluccd  into  this  discourse,  he  appears  to  haw 
been  a  solid,  lcarre<l,  orthodox,  and  faitiiful  preacher,  strictly  attached » 
the  truths  which  ho  ha<l  profesjw  d  early  in  life,  yet  ca]»able  of  feeling  FfiprOi 
and  dispkiying  civility,  toward  those  who  differed  from  him  conscientioniljf} 
a  close  student,  a  rigid  economist  of  time,  punctual  to  his  engagomcit*» 
and  .ncrurato  in  his  affairs;  facetious  in  conversation,  yet  serious  whfflW* 
iigion  was  Uic  theme  ;  and  patient,  under  the  tortures  of  the  stone,  to 
ga'e  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

*  Alter  having  been,  for  a  series  of  twenty  years,  afflicted  with 
the  most  cruil  diseases  :o  which  human  nature  is  liable,  he  was  one-^ 
twenty  n.onths  confined  to  his  bod  ;  his  anguish  wms  without  intermis^ 
d..v  n  d  night.  During  this  tt'dious  eonhnement  in  a  solitary  chatuWj 
(i.  Ixnw.i  study  an  j  his  LwolwS ;  tiis^bled  lor  hta  delightful  vrjAj 
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iKstout  of  the  sanctuary  of  his  God  ;  incapable  of  any  business  and  of  ta* 
iuury  exercise,  and  of  enjoying  the  conversation  of  hU  friends  ;  all  which 
luve  been  exceedingly  irksome  to  one  of  his  active,  cheerful  and  so- 
disposition,  he  never  was  heard  to  murmur  against  the  gteat  Sove- 
of  the  Universe.*  p.  44. 

Mr.  K.  has  not  pretended,  that  this  venerable  and  excellent  man  was 
fiultless ;  hut  coniining  his  remarks  to  sucbpaits  of  his  character**  as  de- 
Krve  imitation,  be  leaves  to  others,  should  any  be  so  dispose  i,  to  point  out 
iu  blemishes.*’  Mr.  T.  ap]xrar8  to  have  been  anxious  that  his  Hock  should 
be  well  established  in  the  laitii  and  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  feai  hil  lest 
xhey  should  **  be  led  away  by  the  blind  impulse  of  the  imagination  and  the 
posiions.**  To  this  cause  the  dryness  of  his  style  and  delivery  is  ascribed  ; 
toe  same  habitual  feeling,  we  should  suppose,  would  render  Mr.  T.  some- 
i:  voat  severe  toward  chriatiaos  of  more  glowing  piety,  or,  rather,  pcrliaps  of 
more  sanguine  temperament.  He  was  one  of  the  few  ministers,  it  is  remark- 
^  fd,  who  have  gone  through  a  regularexpositionof  the  Old  IVsuunent  in  their 
f  weekly  services;  in  tliis  task  he  was  employed  about  tliirty  seven  years. 

,  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  sermon  is  suitably  founded  on  Philipp.  1 .  xx.  xxi.  ; 
t:  haring  explained  this  passage  as  declaring,  that  the  gain  which  believers 
derive  from  their  relation  to  Christ  produces  devotedness  to  his  glory,  tlie 
^  preacher  states  t/ie  firerequisite  qualijlc  attorn  for  such  a  sliiril^  and  then  iV/kt- 
'  tratrs  his  subject  by  describing  the  various  nature  of  tlic  Christian*s  gain, 
and  tlie  different  modes  by  which  lie  may  magnify  the  Redeemer.  ‘Plie 
^  discourse  is  highly  appropriate,  and  contains  many  useful  and  impressive  ob« 
^  serrations. 

t  Mr.  Kello’s  Address  is  sensible,  pious,  and  interesting:  it  makes  some 
slight  references  to  the  charade;*  and  demeanour  of  ilia  vencralile  friend^ 
h  but  properly  aims  to  impress  the  heart,  and  tlie  conscience  of  tlie  spectators, 
rather  than  to  feed  their  curiosity. 

Art.  XXV.  Napoleon  and  the  French  Peojile  under  his  F.mfitre,  By  the 
Author  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French  People  under  the  Consulate :  from 
thcGcnnan.  8v6.  pp.  421.  Pnee  lihi.  bds'.  Tipper  and  Richards.  1806. 

Art.  XXVI.  ^Translation  of  a  Fragment  of  the  XF I  Nth  Bqok  of  Pol^hiue^ 
discovered  in  the  Monastery,  of  St.  Laura,  on  Mount  Athos.  By  the 

Count  U* - .  A  new  Edition  revised,  dec.  small  8vo.  pp.  1^7-  Price 

8s.  6d.  Egi'rton. 

L  uotice  these  publications  under  one  article,  because  the  “  Frag¬ 
ment  of  Polybius”  is  comprized  in  the  larger  work,  as  aa  Appen¬ 
dix;  they  arc  both  translated  from  the  French,  and  by  different  hands, 
hut  wc  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  respective  merit  in  point 
correctness.  That  which  is  published  separately  is  the  more  diHusCf 
***<!  therefore  is  probably  the  more  indebted  to  the  translator.  This  pre- 
>  fraf^nicnt  of  Polybius,  is  notoriously  a  political  jeu  sP esprit ;  in 

^  xhicb  the  character  and  successes  of  the  French,  and  the  subjection  of 
turopc,  are  ingeniously  represented  under  a  view  of  the  ancient  world 
®citly  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  B.  C.;  the  parallel  in 
of  its  points  is  singularly  acaurate,  and  the  ullusipns  tiiroughuut  aie 
cleverly  contrived.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  who  is  who 
these  celebrated  personages.  The  comparison  of  Britain  and 
f  ranee  with  Caithagc  and  Rome  has  been  incessantly  repeated  for  ipanyL 
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years ;  u  Is  for  our  humiliation  and  reform,  for  our  vigour  and  pnideocr^ 
unanimity,  to  supersede  its  application  in  the  issue.  Philip  repreteoiii^ 
unfortunaie  emperor  of  Ausria,  and  Antiochus,  then  the  unconquered  ^ 
neutral  king  ot  Syiia,  is  a  counterpart  of  tire  humiliated  sovereign,  sfii^ 
fate,  when  this  was  written,  was  undecided,  and  whose  misfortunes, 
very  moment,  claim  the  pity  of  all  Europe.  This  fragment  consists  of  thn 
speeches;  Hannibal,  in  the  council  of  Antiochus,  pleads  the  caused 
Europe  and  recommends  an  alliance  with  Philip  against  his  victorious 
mies,  the  Romans ;  he  is  answered  by  Polycrates,  a  favourite  minister, 
we  will  suppose  a  venal  tool  of  the  military  power;  CHllisthenes, 
triotic  ct^unsellor  of  state,  replies  with  great  force  and  vehemence  to  ih 
arguments  for  peace,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  a  general  and  peiyel^ 
confederation  against  the  treacherous  desi^s  and  gigantic  ambition  of  ih 
common  enemy.  T.  Flaniinius  is  compelled  to  sit  fcir  a  likeness  of  Booi. 
parte ;  he  is  as  much  degraded  in  a  moral  yiew,wc  conceive,  as  he  is  flattefd 
in  an  intellectual.  Many  other  characters  of  the  present  scene  are  inged. 
cmsly  drawn  in  the  pe  rsons  of  Arsaces,  Ariarathes,  &c.  In  the  smaller  swri, 
some  severe  allusions  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Bnmswick  are  suppU 
only  by  dashes.  We  have  read  this  historical  declamation  with  nwd 
inUTcst,  and  ndurtintJy  suppress  the  sentiments  which  it  excites.  Puttk 
iftility  of  the  plan  ap]>ear8  very  questionable,  except  as  a  mere  gratiflcai* 
of  curiosity.  We  are  disposed  to  apply  to  it,  the  censure  of  l)r.  JohoHi 
on  the  periormance  of  Lord  Granville,  w’ho  translated  the  Philippics  wiA 
a  design,  surely  weak  and  puerile,  of  turning  the  thunders  of  Demoa* 
henes  on  the  head  of  Louis/' 

'I’his  fragment  forms  about  one  fourth  of  the  larger  volume;  tk 
principal  part  of  which  is  a  translation  from  tlie  German.  It  is  profesiedlj 
an  invective  against  Bonaparte,  and  comprizes  all  the  charges  which  hitt 
been  urged,  true  or  false,  against  him.  They  are  chiefly  disbelieved,  we  far, 
because  they  are  too  atrocious  to  be  credible  ;  tlic  self  love  of  human  » 
tore,  and  its  admiration  of  intellectual  energy,  unite  to  suppress  accuiatioBii 
which  degrade  it  below  the  rank  of  brutes,  to  that  of  fiends  and  furies. 

The  Appendix  coniain*:,  beside  the  Polyhian  Fragment,  the  Ictlfrif 
J^lhnitz  to  Lonis  XIV,  on  tlie  conquest  of  Fg^pt  and  the  East,  a  LrtK 
from  an  Englishman  to  the  First  Consul,  and  lastly,  a  parallel  betfio 
Caarles  Vll.  of  France  in  t!\e  loth  centur\',  and  Bonaparte,— the  leas 
•applicable  and  interesting  part  of  tliis  compilaiion. 


Art. XXVII.  I'he  hriendof  Touth  ;  or  candid  Advice  to  Parents  ttl 
Guardians  on  the  Choice  of  such  Trades,  Professions,  and  Empbf 
menus  as  may  be  suited  to  the  Tastes  and  Genius,  to  the  Talents 
Propcn.Huies,  to  llw  present  Circumstances  and  future  Hopts,  of 
respective  Children  and  Wards.  l‘iino.  pp.-ftiO.  PriceGs.  Ridgway. 

oj^  ned  this  l>ook  with  no  little  prepossession,  because  a  woArf 
the  find  is  evidently  a  cksideratum  ;  and  on  finding  that  the  co» 
pilcr  possessed  la  rnts  coirp^'t*  rt  to  a  higher  olhee,  that  his  rem.irksw** 
pidicious,  and  his  stjle  rei«jH*cuhle,  we  were  prepared  to  announce  it  h 
very  fl2‘»ering  terms.  Vnfortun:;tc!y  wc  discovered  that  his  actual  kno^ 
Icilge  of  thf*  s  verd  tr  ades  he  mentions,  in  their  varied  local  and  pcocd 
relations,  w.ui  extremely  siqrerficial,  and  that  the  practical  inforMlB* 
^had  commuoicated  was  compaiatively  snuU  and  indefinite.  If  D®* 
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fgifli  hid  been  taken  to  collect  and  digeit  accurate  dcuila  of  all  the  sub- 
l^ftieotially  ini))ort«int,  the  work  would  hare  gained  a  double  adraa*’ 
^ ;  for  the  space  occupied  bv  irrelevant  quuucions,  classical  allusions* 
^moricil  aoecvioiesy  notices  of  chartered  companies,  and  e^'Ctaily  by  a 
pite  repetition  of  popular  clamours  and  preiutiices,  must  necessarily  have 
been  otherwise  employed.  At  least  one  half  of  the  work  will  be  of  no 
I  iff?icc  with  regara  to  the  object  it  is  designed  tp  promote;  the  other 
I  hilh  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  useful  to  parents  and  guardians  in  that 
S  hffjinrtant  Cask,  the  choice  of  employment  for  youth.  Many  of  the 
h  fcctioni  contain  useful  and  correct  observations,  on  the  expenWs  incurred 
m  apprenticing  and  setting  up  young  people  in  the  resp^'Ctive  branches  of 
badness,  and  the  probability  of  procuiing  a  livelihood  ;  in  others,  they  arc 
K  lagne,  and  little  applicable  to  the  different  situations  of  life,  llie  ndmo* 
^  rebtive  to  tlie  iniluence'of  certain  pursuits  on  the  henlth  and  rooralf 
sf the  individual ,  and  to  the  talenu  requisite  ' for  undeitaking  them  with 
wceess,  are  particularly  excellent. 

Art.  XXV 111.  La  Floraia  L:/iafiola  ;  6  fiieruu  esco^idat  en  firosa^l^ei 
Select  Pass  iges  in  jirose,  extracted  from  the  most  celebraunl  SpaoIs)i 
Autliors,  ancient  and  modem.  I'o  which  are  prefixed  Obscivationa 
on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Literatme  in  Spain.  Svo. 
pp.  2(X).  Price  J8.  bds.  Boosey.  1807. 

THIS  selection  Is  executed  with  considerable  propriety,  and  will  be 
found  useful  to  young  students  of  the  Spanisli  language,  for  whose 
len’ice  it  is  designed.  The  knowledge  of  that  rich  and  noble  language,  hi 
daily  gaining  ground  among  us  ;  and  tlie  present  is  another  instance,  in 
which  tlie  progress  of  literatiire  has  been  accelerated  by  the  exigencies  of 
commerce. 


Art.  XXIX.  A  nrw  Method  of  hrrw'teg  Malt  Uquors^  in  imdil  Quantittetf 
for  Donu Stic  Use,  By  J.  Kawlinson.  bvo.  pp.8*J.  Place  Is.  Johnson.  1806. 

amount  of  the  inform.''.ticn  which  these  scanty  pages  convey,  is 
Uiat  str(»ng  beer  is  pernicious,  and  that  small  will  in  process 
of  time  become  stale.  *1  he  autl;or’s  directions  for  brewing  contain  no¬ 
thing  but  what  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Glassr,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
asdotlier  professors  of  the  culinary  art,  and  heard  from  every  old  wom.'in  in 
the  country.  The  proportions  of  malt  and  hops  to  the  quantity  brewed 
are  well  enough  ;  Lut  no  person  who  know  s  how  much  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  is  necessary  for  strong  beer,  requires  eitlier  a  ghost  or  an  au^or 
to  trll  him  hew  much  will  make  it  luif  as  strong.  As  to  tlw  quality  of 
the  beer,  it  is  impossible  for  the  insuuctioos  here  given  to  guidr*  the 
itader  in  the  production  of  any  desired  flavour,  ss  the  tw'O  difficult 
pirts  of  the  process,  infusion  .and  fermentation,  are  passed  orcr  witiuiut 
*ny  definite  rules.  Mr.  Rawlinson  retains  many  of  tlic  silly  superstitions, 
which  most  of  tlie  old  women  before  mentioned  have  renounced  ;  and*  ip 
th^  tame  spirit,  duly  execrates  brewers’  beer  as  /iowon,  und  ale-houses  as 
^on-shojis.  Having  described  some  utensils  which  are  necessary  Id 
^wing,  Mr,  Kawlinson  acquaints  us  that  ilicy  may  be  procured  of  Mi. 
frost,  Coop^'r,  Great  Sutton-sireet,  Clcrkenwell ;  for  which  informatioi^, 
duty  bound,  we  humbly  tlwnk  Mr.  Rawlinson,  requesting  oui  readcri* 
Northumberland  to  CofnwaH,  to  profit  by  the  hint. 
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Not  Ix'inj;  f^thervi'ise  able  to  make  out  a  shilJinp^’  pamj^hlct,  Mr,  R.|| 
quoted  frt-fiv  tVom  Dr.  'Frotter  against  Drunkenness,  and  stated 
ratun'  ot  compound  interest,  aiul  tbe  adi'rintagcs  of  benefit  clubs,  3tQ.;j| 
svhicli  we  admit  is  extremely  edifying,  and  likely  to  render  et«i^ 
ser\  lce  to  the  laborious  part  of  the  community*  ♦or  W'hom  Mr.  R.  doubdte 
intended  his  work,  by  its  l^atin  motto,  and  cateb-penny  printing. 


Art.  XXX.  JJutjr'ical  jiccount  of  Cor  sham  House  in  IViltsknt^ 
Srat  ef  Paul  Colb  Methueuy  Esq.  ;  with  a  Catalogue  of  his  celebmi 
Collci  lion  of  Pictures.  Dedicated  to  the  Pauons  of  the  Britiihls 
stitutlou,  and  embracing  a  coriv  ise  biifttoiic.al  Esstiy  on  The  Fine  Ai 
^Vith  a  britf  Account  of  tlic  dilferent  Schools,  and  a  View  of  ik 
progressive  State  of  the  Arts  in  England;  also  biographical  Skctchcn 
tliv  Artists,  whose  Works  constitute  this  Collection.  By  John  Brktoi 
rov^il  l‘2jno.  pp.  lOo,  price  5s.  Barrett,  Bath.  Epugman  and  Cs 
I.ondon.  iSvK). 

TV'I  K.  Britton  has  furnislic<l  the  visitors  of  tliis  noble  mansion  witlii 
useful  and  eleg.ant  guide;  one  that  will  enable  them  to  enatttij 
ernwermV,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the  instiTictions  of  those  lod 
historians,  who  generally  Infest  such  intruders  in  their  peiambttbliyi 
through  great  houses.  'I'he  iIistoric.il  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  is  plcawjt 
though  supuficial  ;  the  anecdotes  collcted  concerning  the  various  ar^ 
and  their  pictures,  will  Ix'  found  interesting  and  acceptable.  Wt » 
•irvc  in  Mr.  H.  is  in  many  oilu  r  ailmlrera  of  the  aits,  a  wishful  remembrteci 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  a  deep  regret  that  our  refonwi 
atiordi'ii  so  little  encouragement  to  ihe  connection  U'tween  art  and  dn^ 
tion.  Let  them  lx*w'aie  how  they  imiulge  such  a  heathenish  and 
gr.iding  feeling  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  forms  moi,  w 
eiilettanii.  Dear  as  tlie  arts  may  to  us,  as  sources  ot  refined  pleasure,  ft 
do  not  chuse  to  talk  much  alxiut  their  moral  efficacy,  and  still  less  dow 
cKusc  that  tliey  should  ever  interfere  with  the  claims  of  religious 
fiplc. 

A  highly  fini.^hed  view  of  Corsliam  House  is  prefixed  to  these  pag^ 
with  a  .sjit.ib’c  pl.in,  so  shoaled  as  to  point  out  the  respective  additiooirf 
Mi.  Lrow'oand  Mr.  Nash. 


(.KK.MAN  Lrn-.RA'r;  HE. 

Art.  XXXT.  Luie  ^.thalische  hfolachtur^en  dcr  rru^rtthehrn  Plandtn^ 
l^bscnations  made  r.t  Lilicnihal  on  the  newly  discovered  Planets,  CerfV 
Pallas, and  Juno,  with  a  V^iew  to  the  accurate  Determination  of  theirrol 
Magnitudes,  their  Atniospheies,  and  other  remarkable  physical  RebtioB 
in  the  s.  lar  Svstem.  By  Dr.  John  Jerome  Schrocicr,  Counsellor  d 
.fustier  to  His  Britannic  M.ijesrv.  ^Vith  a  V  ignette  and  2  CopjK'r-pbt*^ 
Gottingen.  Wandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  pp.  d7S.  Svo. 

the  three  new  pl.inets,  one  was  discovered  at  Lilienthal;  and  all  of 
them  have  K-en  observed  w  itii  uncommon  accuracy  by  means  of  tbf 
excellent  insiiuments  w  hich  the  obscj>«»tory  there  possesses.  The  workb^ 
foa*  us  gives  a  ciicunistanti.il  account  of  those  obsei  vations,  which  prints 
pally  relates  to  the  m.;gnitudc  .aDd  jJivsical  states  of  the  three  new’  puiirti# 
fifnTtlicless,  tile  deu.:iuii*aUons  of  ihiir  positions,  .'iccoi  ding  to  right 
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dt'cllnation,  hare  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Harding  in  liicir  proper 
pbcci.  The  obiervations  tbemselv'cs,  Mr.  Schrocter  defends  against  every 
pooible  objection,  especially  against  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Herschei, 
which  ire  in  strong  opposition  to  them,  and  finally  deduces  from  them 
i03)e  general  results  which  in  various  respects  are  imjwrtant  and  intc- 
itrting. 

Ceres,  ai  wtII  as  the  other  two  new  Planets,  were  observed  by  the  author 
chiefly  with  his  IS  foot  telcscojK*.  only  under  a  magnifying  |>ower  of  l'St> 
iid  times.  The  observations  go  from  the  llth  January  to  the  :5cl 
April,  ISOti,  and  to  these  some  later  ones  made  in  Dccemlx:r  ISOt  are 
aJiled. 

Pilla*  was  first  ohsen-ed  by  t!»e  author  on  the  SOth  of  March  180^,  at 
asurof  the  7th  magnitude,  of  a  dull  and  cloudy  light,  but  somewhat 
better  cirrumscribed  than  Ceres.  The  first  view'  of  Pallas  suggested  the 
iirti  of  her  being  a  sister  of  Ceres,  and  both  seemed  twin  stars  that  Iiad  a 
pLinct  for  their  father  and  a  comet  for  their  mother. 

Juno,  which  Mr.  Schroeter  here  terms  Juno  Gecirgica,  fin  honour  of 
Ring  George  III.)  wms  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Harding  fnow 
Professor  of  Gottingen,  formerly  Ins|K'ctor  of  the  Observatory  at  Lilien- 
thal,  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Schroeter  0  its  discovery  was  not  accidental,  but 
the  result  of  observations  made  exjiressly  for  the  puiposc.  WHien  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1S(X),  during  the  stay  of  Messrs.  Von  Lach.  Von  Inde,  and  Olbers, 
it  lilientlial,  the  Astronomical  Society  of  I  ilienthnl,  of  which  Mr.  Schro- 
eter  is  President,  was  first  established,  anti  e.icli  Member  had  his  particu¬ 
lar  department  in  the  Zodiac  assigncil  him,  which  he  was  accurately  to  in- 
tettigate,  esjx'cidlly  with  a  view  to  discover  such  unknown  planets  at 
it  might  still  comprize,  Mr.  Harding  had  already  sketched  veiy  accu^ 
nte  celestial  charts  of  his  department ;  while  he  was  completing  them, 
tio  meniVn-rs  of  the  society,  Piazzl  and  Ollx-r.s,  the  first  in  I  SOI,  and  th® 
•ecoDvlin  ISO'J,  had  each  of  them  discovcreil  a  new  plam  t ;  upon  w'hich  he 
fodeivouivd  to  bring  these  charts  to  the  greatest  possible  |x*rfection,  paiti- 
cuitrly  for  that  region  in  which  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and  of  Pallas  intersect 
r*ch  other,  and  in  wliich  it  apjx*ared  probable  to  Olbeis  that  other  new 
phnets  were  still  to  be  disco vneJ.. 

^Hth  indefatigable  attention,  he  tiicrefore  inserted  in  Iii  i  charts  even  the 
J.Tiallfst  stars,  and  his  exertions  were  rewarded  on  tire  1st  of  September 
lH>bby  the  discovery  of  Juoo. 

Jhisjilanet  W'as  obseiTcd  by  Mr.  Schroetcr  on  the  (ith  rif  Sqrtember 
Its  apjx-arance  was  sensibly  different  from  that  ut  Fallas  and  of 
Ccri*s ;  itj  light  was  mild  and  white,  its  diak  circumscilb  *d  like  those  of 
jhotts,  not  resembling  that  of  a  comet.  On  the  iHh  of  September  its 
w  ifi  somewhat  duller  than  on  the  fSth  and  7th,  yet  without  a  nubecu- 
h;  and  consec^uently  it  also  indicated  an  atmosj>heric  chan^*  of  light. 
^0  the  l()th  ol  September,  its  light  was  again  as  cle.tr  and  white  as  on  the 
^band  ,th;  but  three  hours  late:,  in  tlie  same  evening,  its  li'jht,  according 

Mr.  Harding,  was  much  duller.  Mr.  Schrocter  h. is  also  upeatcJly  ob- 
simlLr  variations  in  Juno*,  light. 

^  I  Of  and  general  observations  which  the  author  deduces  from 

■•‘(dwrrvations,  refer  partly  to  the  tnie  magnitude  t»t  thebc  i  e\v  plan*  is,  and 
p-'tly  rl  fii-  atmospheriw  ^Dguladues  and  tle-ir  ;ei.iiio:j#  fo  the  other 
0.  ’JjQ  sysuim 
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Ari.  xkxii.  select  literary  intormation. 

Gfnthmrf!  uirl  PubUshfrs  *:vho  have  v*e>rls  m  the  tress,  •will 
ConJuctcrs  rjf  t^te  Eci.kctic  Kv\’\y\\',hy  srnflitig  information 
,of  the  suljeet,  exteni,  and  ftrohahle  fit  ice  of  such  ai'orls  ;  •u.fhlch  thfjmt 
ilefienJ  cn  being  communuatcd  to  the  pulTic,  if  cortjistent  with  its  pUiu 
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new  eitfioii  of  Mr.  Pinkerton*'* 

I  (J<*<»..Taphy.  in  thr<  t  v«»linin.!S 

qa.iito,  win  sliortly  apjM'.ir.  '!’b»"  rxt*-t»- 
*  vjn  of  th'iH  work  into  Ihr*;#*  lArjfo  voluin«  >i 
b.i»  rnaMf!*!  lh«*  aotltor  to  it^  sovc- 

r.^l  paif.s  a  ill* tor  propoitioii  an  1  grc.itcr 
liAiiii  >tkV  than  in  t)v  foniuT  oilition  ;  niiil 
iu  r.in.Mijnonrr  of  thofoir.i^n  oirtions  bav¬ 
in;:  oxciiitl  tbo  utteiit><»n  of  «tatosnn’ii  nx 
\ri*U  a’l  moil  of  l'*ttcr‘,  lie  bat  r«T»*.ivo«I  io 
null’ll  valuable  a*^iHlall^c,  that  ^earl‘t•ly  a 
oouiitrv  can  bo  nani'xl  on  wbiih  new  in- 
(ot  Illation  lia*  not  Ihvii  piveii,  •h*rIvMl  fioiii 
Mirnc  diMtin;Ci'>''b;il  native  or  ^clent’lic  tra¬ 
veller.  Diiriii;:  tin*  author’*;  lale  resiili  nre 
m  l^lrill,  lie  proi  lu.  il  many  fcarre  noiks, 
the  want  of  wb  cb  hr* bad  lief' *10  re<rrti»'<l, 
eiivl  tlie  nioxt  ren  nt  Spuinsb  in  ili  ri.ils 
r'lni'einin^  their  eolunicH  in  N»>rt’i  r»:i»l 
So'itb  Amefiea.  H»'nec  the  account  of 
Kew  Sj*a*n,  i*f  the  thre  *  vice-rov  .iliicv  in 
Fviuth  Am*  ricB,  oft'h  li,  an*l  the  poveni- 
n  ni  o<  ('ar.vras,  will  !.c  fomiil  tti  contain 
fr\nch  IK  w,  aiitbi  liti;',  .anil  inifiort  int  in- 
lorinatinn.  The  <lc«<'rip»ion  nf  the  l*nit«  <l 
Sl.»te>  In*  .ilvn  In’cn  /n  atlv  iinprovjvl  .xod 
evilnrffnl  from  the  rm»%»  antln  ntie  niat«*- 
an  I  lh.it  of  tin*  \Vc*t  Inilie!i  evren  1- 
r*i,  as  tic  ir  iinjMutniK'c  to  »|iis  r(*«ii  »r\* 
r  qn'ml.  Tivc  new  maps  of  tin*  \,vri«  u^ 
mUdiv 'wio-.u  of  South  Atm  rica  .af  ni!»h'<l. 
Mr.  .A.k  n  li.i>  c.atcfiilly  lev.^cd  tbchota- 
nical  paii  ihroUjyh*  ut. —  Dr.  Sb.iw  b.iv 
zooitHji'wl  icinarK.s  at  the  end  of  tfie 
Tuluiiic,  and  evi  rv  1  \erfio:i  li.«k  b<a.’n  hm  d 
to  icteUr  tl.c  Work  as  coinph-tc  a>  nu,"U- 
hle. 

The  Pev.  Mr.  Col  ’iol  1,  of  V.’o'iljiit,  Suf¬ 
folk.  liitcn  U  vh'inly  pres^'iitini;  the  puhl  c 
with  a  ('hart  .if  rnplivh  Ili  t  ry,  on  the 
»ain«  plan  .is  hi*  (’b.art  of  Scnjiluic  His¬ 
tory.  le  *-  ntly  publish*  •!. 

Dr.  lobn  Ciihcs  Is  eM;Mir  *1  in  a  TIistorv 
of  the  World  from  th»'  He'trii  of  Ah-vaiid*  r 
to  that  of  \c>rvistu  ,  i  c.inpr  lu'udi*.~  I’l** 
!.ilt«*r  py**' oi  tilt cre,  and  the  history  of 
the  Gnvk  kin^tdiuns  in  Avia  and  Afraa, 
from  their  foniHl.ition  to  tin  Ir  ilcstrm  tion  : 
with  .a  prt  limin.ary  survey  of  Ale ".imh  r’v 
c^stcru  vonv|UC)v^^  Um*!  vf  hts 


plana  for  fhrir  ronsoliddtiun  ahJ  '"*pnD 
inent  H 

The  foUowin*  Law  Books  arcpcgwiwB 
fot  publication :  ■ 

Reports  of  the  Proeoedini^s  in  CattnH 
tees  of  the  lhiu*cof  (iommoiis.iipoaCMU 
of  Contnivertcd  Elections,  during IktlwB 
sent.  Parliament,  by  K.  11.  Peckwrl,  I4I 
of  Lincoln’.'!  Inn,  Barrister  at  Lav.  T4H 

I 

The  Prevent  Practice  of  the  Ui^Ckill 
of  (Ihuucery.  P 

An  Ep.tonie  of  the  Practiee  <if  tkl 
Colli  ts  of  King's  Bench  and  C'oimP 
Plcai?.  *  I 

The  TmTw  of  Contr.icts  ami  AyrertWN  W 
a.s  settled  by  the  dot  or  mi  nations  <f  ttil. 
conrtv  of  ooiniiUMi  law  in  the  actiooofwl 
sump.'iit,  by  S.  Comyii,  Esq.  of  thcMiibl 
Tcmjde,  Rarrisicr  at  t..iw.  I 

A  Treatise*  on  tin*  Law  of  Tithes, f 
E.  Botelrr,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  tnn,B«rTk'l 
nt  I.aw.  I 

A  new  work  on  Conveyancing ;  Uiosl 
si>t  of  a  collection  of  moilcni  prifcdabl 
with  noti  s  .and  illustrrtions,  an-l  a  prs't  I 
cal  intMxinoti  >n  ou  tlie  lanmace  tkl 
structure  of  eonv*  yam’* s,  by  J<*lmTvl 
ner,  Em|,  of  the  .Middle  Temple,  Banitr  I 
at  f.aw.  I 

A  Treatis-*  ini  the  Eaw  of  E:crfnwil.k I 
.Tohn  Sympvon  .Trs.so’pp,  Esq.  of  lioco^  1 
Inn,  RarrMer  at  l.nvv.  I 

.A  m  w  edition  of  Pott’s  Poor  Lav»,«v| 
tinuixl  to  the  present  time. 

.A  tieu  edition,  corrected  and  njlirp* 
of  a  Treat  su  of  tlie  I.  iw  of  Pirtoerdi^ 
by  William  W.ats«.,j,  E-iq.  UairiRnf 
Law. 

.A  r.HW  t  ditioii,  with  additions,  of 
ler's  IntriK'ui'tion  to  tuc  Law 
Nisi  Prins. 

.\  n**w  e.rtiicj,  coutliiM'iT  to  thrpt^ 
tiinr,  of  \  ly.gc'T  itf  the  Pci»orVf«l^ 
K'li  r’v  Bench  .and  (.'omnion  Pleas,  byT.ll 
'rcinllnv,  F.*q.  IJarriitcr.af  I  jw. 

A  new  tvldivin,  continued  to  the  pr^ 
time,  of  A  Digest  of  the  .Alovlf  rn  CbJK*l 
Report.^. 

A  new  e*iil!on,  corrected  and  fnlBP 
uf  a  Gciisral  Catalogue  of  Law 
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II  ntitei  umlf  r  the  «liflerrnt  Braaclu  j  of  the 

I  L»m,  by  J.  HutUTworth. 

!  \  new  edition,  wilii  frrcat  addition!*,  of 

I  Mr.  Iui|iay’*  Praitioe  of  the  Court  of 

Kioc**  Briiah. 

A  new  aililioo,  with  additions,  of  Jaoob’s 
J  Law  Hutionary,  hy  Mr.  I  onilins. 

Il  A  lie*  all t ion  of  Mr.  (JwiUiin'si  edition 
i  of  Bacor’i  Abridi^ement. 

.\ii  Appendix  to  tin*  Attorney  and 
Aiffiit's  Table  of  Costs,  hy  John  Palmer, 
(knt. 

Volume  the  Sixth  of  the  Snppleiinmt  to 
Viorr’s  Ahri'tirement. 

Vemon’s  Kep»nisin  Chancery,  Vol.  II. 
with  Note«  and  lh*f<  rences,  hy.lohn  Kaith> 
by,  I'Vsq.  Barrister  at  f.aw. 

Speedily  will  b«*  published,  ui  roy.d  ikv 
taoi,  A  Practical  'Licatisi*  on  Pleadin;;, 
wifli  an  App<*n«lix  of  Prceiiknts,  hy  J. 
(Tutty,  Laq.  of  the  M  i«ldle  M'einple.  'I'he 
■orkwill  t'onsot  of  alMoit  niiietef'ii  chap* 
tm.  The  Ap|K’ndix,  uhieh  will  he  print* 
(d  in  iMk'  H(  |tarate  solunte,  is  intended 
prinripally  to  elncid.ite  the  other  partsof 
thr  work,  and  in.ty  be  found  useful  as  a 
rirruit  rnnipatiion,  anti  will  contain  those 
pvtredenUi  whieh  are  at  all  likirly  to  occur 
io  practice,  with  noti'S  riTeniny  to  the  law 
enaikM’t.'d  with  the  preeeilcutii. 

Francs  Ihaialdsoii,  Kt>q.  Barrister  at 
Law,  k  prefiarintc  for  the  press  a  T'icatise 
on  Coniine  reia I  Law. 

Dr.  Malthy  has  undertaken  to  superin* 
tmd  a  n(  '.t  (‘ditioii  of  Morell’s  Thesaurus 
t»r»(  a*  Poescos,  w  hieh  has  liceu  loiij;  want- 
•d. 

A  o»  w  edition  of  Palmcrin  of  Eiijcland, 
rwrrei'ti'd  fmin  the  original  Portnj;ueiu\  hy 
•Mr.  Southey,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
ibortly  be  pnt)lishe<l. 

Mr.  S  iithey  has  also  in  the  press  a 
translation  of  th«*  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
fotm  the  Spanish. 

•Mr.  Lan«l.v«'r  has  nearly  rea*ly  for  pub* 
Hrstion,  his  ctMir.M*  of  L^s’lnres,  as  deli* 
T'-reil  lx  tore  tlie  menibcrx  of  the  Iloyal 
Inanution. 

In  111**  pre>$,  and  spiceddy  will  Ik*  pnb- 
H'hed,  by  llr.  Kiin;lake,  Strictures  on  Mr. 
Parkiuxtii'x  <  ihv-rvations  on  th<‘  Naturw 
wt  Cure  of  Hit,  recently  puhlislnxl,  in 
®ppo'iti*si  to  the  th*  *»ry  that  priqMKM'H  the 
^**line  trratint*nt  of  that  dix-ase. 

Pre  wniijr  for  the  press,  and  intended  to 
be  publisiM-d  in  the  course  of  the  cnsiiln*.; 
■*^tb,  by  thi*  same  author, 

I,  Additional  Cas*‘S  of  <  hiuf,  in  farther 
pt^»^f'Stbc  s:ilut.sry  elficacyof  the  cooling 
tr'^atioeiit  (d*  that  atBietiiijf  diseaik*,  with 
iltnuniisi*  annotations,  written aiitlxiritirs 
t«  it«  support,  rontro' rrsial  discuiaiouk, 
'vt.  HI.  p 


aiHl  a  view  of  tlu;  present  state  todfuturt 
prosjKx'U  of  Uk*  praelict*. 

i.  R«  viewen*  Ktiviewed,  eontaininf  ge¬ 
neral  observations  «m  legitimate  aud  liceu- 
tious  criticism,  and  a  particular exainioa* 
tiun  of  the  several  coniuicnts  published  in 
T'he  Literary  Journal,  The  Medical  and 
C'.iinircical  Review,  The  EdinburKh  Me¬ 
dical  and  .Surg  cal  Journal,  m  Mr.  HuiiPs 
Salutary  Cantons,  and  in  .Mr.  Arthur  Ai¬ 
ken  s  .Annual  Review',  on  the  Theory  of 
(lout,  and  its  cooliiif'  Treat i  ieut,  as  pro* 
p<>stsl  in  Dr.  Kinglake’s  Dissertation  on 
thos>*  biihjeeU  i  to  which  are  added,  eon- 
eludiiig  ohaervations,  retrospective  and 
prospective,  on  the  criticism  of  the  proc- 
tici*. 

'I'he  publicatiiMi  of  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
printed  with  a  literal  and  interlinear  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  will  Cianmenee  this  inonlli 
in  luimliers  at  laie  shilling  each.  'Chat 
part  of  the  Hebrew  n.atioii  which  reside  in 
I'ngland  have  long  hei*n  cimvinretl  of  th«; 
n«‘C(‘ssity  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kiml, 
more  purtieularly  as  conducive  to  tlic  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  youth. 

The  inort^  wealthy  of  that  natiiMi  have 
siihscriiied  liberally  tothisexU'Usiveuuder- 
takiiij;:. 

I’he  H<‘V.  J.  Joyce,  autJior  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Dialogue's,  will  publish  early  in  the 
present  month,  two  volura<'SonCh<‘inutry, 
the  same  size,  and  on  lliesaine  plan,  with 
plates  hy  Rorter. 

Dr.  J.  E.  .'^mith  proposes  shortly  to  pul>- 
lish  an  liitnKlnetlun  to  BoUniy,  in  one  vi>- 
Iniiic  octavo,  with  a  few  pbU*H,  intended  for 
the  use  of  feinnlc  as  well  as  male  students 
of  that  didightful  science,  and  divested  of 
every  thing  that  might  he  dveined  excep¬ 
tionable. 

'The  Ib'v.  Richard  Lyne,  author  of  thw 
Latin  Priuk*r,  will  publish  s|»ee<lily  a  new 
work,  entitletl,  Festura  Hrainnialica,  «ir 
t'hild’s  First  Ciuide  to  the  Rudiments  of 
lot  in  Hraiiimar,  in  four  )>arts. 

An  Essay  on  the  FniK*ti«Mis  of  Money 
aiHl  the  PriiK'iples  of  Coiniiiem*,  by  John 
Wheatly,  ICsr].  will  soon  ap|H*ar. 

T’he  Literary^  History  of  the  cighp’entk 
ceiiliii y  is  about  to  rec4;ive  a  farllier  very 
valuable  illustration  from  the  |)en  of  lawd 
WuodhouM'U'e,  in  his  life  of  tlu;  late 
I/nd  Kaiiiies,  which  w  ill  b<*  publisiM’d  Very 
shortly. 

Tlie  prospi  etnsofa  new  perif>llcal  work, 
to  be  cuntlnned  monthly,  ha*  just  b<rn 
insiiefl ;  it  is  entith  d,  Tlie  Historic  tiallei^ 
of  Portraits  ainl  i’.iiiitlngs,  or  Hiographi* 
<*al  Review  :  containing  a  lirief  ae.c*<Hint  of 
the  liv<;s  of  tin*  most  eelebtaled  mi'll  in 
every  age  and  country,  and  graphic  inoi* 
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tationt  rtf  th^£n''St  9p^i*iinrn)i  of  the  art?*, 
aiKvent  ntt<(  iWnmi,  with  remark^  eritieal 
and  exfilnnatery.  ft^  nti'di  l  is  pmV'.sed- 
ly  that  the  admin  d  worM  whirh  are 
How  peMivhin.'  in  I'aiit*,  hy  Landon,  under 
the  title  of  iia'rrte  IhtiurnfHe  tht  Ihrntnrt 
and  AnmUrs  tin  Musff.  'I  h  m  v(^ 
ral  arlieh-s  will,  eoiwnjiuntly,  not  appear 
in  rhnmohtjiieal  order,  hut  will  Im*  f<» 
printe»l  a«>  to  admit  of  such  an  .irr.in?e- 
Aiid  a«  it  is  •'iirn.is.  d,  from  llic 
tnasterly  syle  m  wii.eli  the  rtehiiik's  an* 
•Kernted,  that  many  pentlcnnn  may  l»e 
disjwmsi  to  pnrehase  th«  m  *0  illustr  itethc 
wniinics  of  em.in  nt  histoniuis,  it  will  tx- 
printnl  in  q'larto  and  rs-tavi',  heiin;  the 
general  si/e  of  sneh  puhlieatiuns. 

Ml.  Jiin<on,  an  I'lntlish  gentleman,  who 
has  lately  n  tnnn  d  -ifter  a  n-.sidein'e  of 
fonrti'en  yeii>  tiom  Ainerh'a,  has  hroiij»hl 
with  him  many  interestinjr  materials  to¬ 
wards  furnishing  n  complete  snr\eyo|  the 
atate  of  sorit ty  and  uiannrrs  in  the  only 
r«‘pnldir  now  existnn;  on  the  fare  of  the 
glol»e.  11ies«*  materials,  the  result  of  ac¬ 
tual  uhser\  atioii,  he  is  now  nrriHnciu>'  for 
the  press,  and  they  will  s|H‘edily  appear 
In  one  quar.o  s'olmne,  ncrompanietl  with 
a  nnnihrT  of  elegant  engravings  from 
drawings  taken  on  the  s|x»t. 

The  vultime  of  Ih<«*fns  hy  Mr.  Thomas 
Nolde,  of  Hlaekhf  ath,  will  not  U*  much 
longer  rlehiyerl.  He  has  adiled  a  eaiito  to 
tlw  pnneipal  ihwhi  (entithd,  “  Hlack- 
hcalh  ;  or,  a  Mornintr  NV.ilk  in  tlw'  Spring 
et  *  ♦  siner*  his  prosp«-rtus  aniionnersl 

iiis  ii.tinds'd  pnhiicalion.  ']  hat  poem,  al- 
th«»*ig>j  r»-sfnrt»d  by  iis  title  to  time  and 
id.ue,  »-inhi.n»s  .1  v.irt**'  t.r’  Mitiitet^, 
•  ’iwitir  w  t  ti'h  co!.iii»«‘ri**'  and  aurieiilture 
lonn  pioiiimcnt  fe.itiiKS.  l  iie  tixe  eaf- 
ti*s,  u  whieh  the  ixa  in  now  consists,  cou- 
t.nin  aN'ut  two  thou'>.ind  hue*'  in  hl.ink 
Virsc.  A  *ninsl.".t'on  ut  the  tiist  Iwwik  of 
tin  .Arvoii.iuti  a  of  t'.  V.rhMins  rUcens 
rorc|iiO»*s  the  xt'hnao.  The  work  is  prim¬ 
ing'  verx'  efcp  ntly  in  qn.Trfo.  ami  will  lx* 
07'n.’inerif*sl  with  \icus  on  .»nd  rxar  Hlack- 
lie*:?  .  hv  Mr.  Nolde,  and  eii'^rav- 

rd  hy  Ml.  S>«niiii*l  Noliic,  (h«>th  brothers 
rtf  the  riiiMiiw',  and  w ith  wocxl  ruts,  as  vig- 
tx  ttes,  by  Austin.  1  he  pro'e  of  the  v(»- 
Ititne.  which  »s  puhtishing  hv  .'inseription, 
will  be  '-4s.  The  iHr«*.'pecTns  forms  a 
hanoxoire  sp.i'iniiu  ot  tiu*  tv|»e  and  en- 
graxinc. 

A  C'dlf'eth^i  of  stieh  l’ngli»h  |v«cms  ns 
hax*e  i»ht.»nust  pn^« »  m  the  I’niversitx*  of 
ftxtord  b.is  txN  u  made,  aixl  wll  v«  ry  k|X*r- 
dilv  appear. 

The  Hishop  tit  Drxaiiore  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish  the  III  t.on  of  Surrey’s  !*•  cins,  which 
h*i  solon^  be i  11  priuted,  with  a  Glossary. 


About  Midsummer  next  Mr.  I 

w  ill  publish  a  {vxmi  on  the  subject  of  I 
iiieicht  fsHiks  :  it  is  in  blank  verse.  I 
Mr.  Heniy  Sinilhers  pxojHiset  to^  1 
lish,  in  a  myal  ix'tavo  volume,  a  ^Mbrv  II 
poem,  in  blank  verse,  entitled  Ailccus  I 
with  some  other  poems.  I 

Miss  Owensoii,  autbnr  of  The  Vj|  1 
Iiish  Girl,  will  shortly  publish  a  vokuw#  | 
original  prw>ty,  tinder  the  title  of  Tbclij  I 
of  an  Irish  f  jarp.  I 

Mr.  (  iiniiH  riund  and  Sir  .Tames  Hat  I 
lUirgess  have,  in  coiijunetlon,  writlrti  | 
|xiein,  id  wliirh  n  port  speaks  hifthly,n-fl 
titiiftl  The  Kxodiad,  embraeiiig  the hiftn  H 
of  Moses  from  the  fx  riod  of  his  baAt;  R 
the  1'ia<*l't«'S  out  of  Feypt  to  his  drai 
upon  Mount  lloreb.  The  work  will  apper 
shortly. 

An  (K'tavo  edit.on  of  Captain  Willi* 
Siiu's  Wild  Sports  of  Iml.a  is  (*xpcctA 
shortly. 

1'he  pros|xvtus  of  a  new  pcriodio; 
work  has  lately  appeared,  of  which  tkt 
brst  number  will  bo  pnblislud  March  1, 
t  ntlthd  the  Cabinet,  or  Monthly  Keportt 
T*olite  I.iteratnre  ;  iix'lnding  a  Rcxi««d 
Thioks,  and  aeeom]>ani<  tl  by  a  rab'nrtsh- 
tion  (u|x>u  an  entirely  new  plan)  of  Ik 
most  popular  F.iiglish  Plays,  withaan- 
tlotes  .and  anmdat ions,  biographical,  ctl* 
cal,  and  dr.im.itir,  xvitli  einiravings. 

In  a  fexv  Months  the  Views  of  (iloaco 
ter  (’athetiral  are  exj>ecte<l  to  be  publiriK* 
by  till*  Sn'iely  of  Antitpiarios. 

'I’he  Top<*grapliy  of  the  l.ake  of  Kiliw- 
ney,  bx’  Mr  \V«'ld,  illustrate*!  with  cup- 
site  engravings,  is  nearly  leaily. 

Mr.  .S.  Woixlhurne  has  In  a  state  of  fit 
waninef  S  a  liundre*!  N'iexv?  of  Chnrrhrts 
the  n«‘ighhonrh(v'd  of  Loinhni,  «ith  # 
scriptions  *lraw  n  fnna  the  Ix'st  aiithocrirt 
'I'Im*  first  voliiiiu?  is  e\pe*  ti**!  to  appf«» 
M.a’eh. 

'I’lie  adi.tiriTS  of  the  lat**  I -r.  CurfiCi 
I  iv«  rp  xd,  will  In*  ph'HM<4i  In  licartbsl* 

*  n,rav<*<l  |K«rtrait  *d'  that  e*-lrhtat*d  »•' 
fn>ni  a  miiii.iliiie  pieinre  in  the  fxisitw*'* 
of  Mrs.  Caimoniss,  Dr.  Currie’s 
will  lx*  publi>he*i  early  in  the  spring 
presenr  year. 

The  Kev.  ^Ir.  Abbott  has  a  x'olufto  ^ 
S*  rTD<Hi.s  in  tlx*  pn‘ss. 

.\  S  rir  s  *»f  Cectnres  on  the 
PiMxk'iof  th*'  P»*ntateneli,  ilesigntd  tofk* 
the  dixiM*  original  of  the  Mosaic  b* 
chu  rtv  ^rom  its  internal  evidme*’,  wi|li»^ 
lx*  pul)li*>)i«^i  ;  they  xver*'  ilelixTpd  «  ^ 
Chapel  <»f  Trinity  Colh'ge,  Dublin, 

R»'x  .  Kirliard  <t raves,  D.  D.  Fellow 
mty  College,  Dublin,  M.R.I.  A.  aid 
lain  to  His  LxcclUnev  the  Duke  of 
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l>ut<'nantof  lre!an«i,  two  to-  Kiii}?  Owrire  III.  to  th<?  ConcUisum  oC 
,^-tava.  Peaci*  i?i  the  Year  1783,  is  ou 

ffir  brnutihil  moral  aphorisms  of  Sir  The  Political  State  uf  llnr  Hritinh  Kmpire, 
PlulipSyilncy, ‘  l>y  Porter,  are  coiituiiiiii;;  a  ^ncrul  new  <>t'  the  doiueatic 
amHt  PMtU’  for  lUiMicatioii.  and  furt'iitn  p»MiM*s«lona  of  the  Crown,  Uie 


i^Ht  n*;»»lyfor  pnMiration. 

Mr.  Johii  Howani  Kice  has  in  the  pre^» 
Collectatt*’*  <*ratorica,  or  the  Academic 

t)niMr.  .  ,  •  r 

pnUHiHals  have  been  circulatisl  for 

print  nt  hv  subsr'riptlon,  in  one  volnine 
(vravo,  on  inip<'ilal  paper,  pr  im*  to  anb- 
k^fibrrs  shillings  half  itoond,  a  coin* 

pirte  set  of  KnT  . Ill  ite  Tables.  This  work 
Till  r  sisi't  of  three  thousand  six  huntirtsi 
Uiilrs,  rath  cousi>tiiii;  of  three  parts, 
\U.  I.  t>f  principal  sums ;  'I,  Ofpropor- 
li*in.d  MUMS  or  fwiits;  3.  Ilf  rate'*  per 
#mt.  'I'he  use  of  these  tahh^s  may  Ih'  coin- 


laws,  commeri*e,  leveiiuea,  oHices,  au4 
other  establishmcnta,  military  u»  well  at 
Civil,  in  fiMirvidumes. 

Mr.  .Shnrloek,uf  Farnham,  intends  pub* 
lishiiur  by  sulmci  iptiiMi  a  vo!uiih-  of  Ser¬ 
in  >ns  and  la^ttersuf  the  late  Kcv.  W.  A. 
Ciiiiin. 

i*art  VII.  of  the  Architectural  Anti<|Ui- 
ties,  just  published,  contains  a  dc«cri|itivw 
account  of  Malmsbnry  Abbey  ('hurcb, 
VViltslii.'^e ;  an  account  of  Colchester  Caw- 
tie,  I'issex  ;  ami  some  aix'ount  ot  a  cnrioiia 
d(M»r  way  to  South  Oi'keiidon  Chnreh,  Ka- 


priwd  iiinh'r  the  two  fo.hiwini'  heatls  of  sex:  the  whole  illustraiisi  with  seven  en- 
jCi-nml  <lcs<  riptioii,  viz.  I.  ( hi  any  triveii  ttravinRs.  With  the  next  pat  t.  the  author 
j)riiici|)al  sum,  to  sliew  what  rate  per  c<  iit.  intends  to  complete  the  first  volun.e  of  thi< 
anv  picn  or  pniportional  sum  or  part  is  ;  work  with  a  copious  index,  ^c.  writJi  ei)(lil 
1  On  any  t;i\cii  principal  sum,  to  shew  or  nine  em(i'a\iii|;s.  On  the  wrapper  of 
what  prujvtrtioiial  stun  or  part  any  ffiveii  the  present  part  he  has  ^.vell  a  N  >iii(SM'hi« 
nti'  p  r  uent  is.  Tlicsc  tables  arc  capa-  ttire  of  Ancient  .\rchittx*tnre,  which  i*ccr- 
thof  various  useful  applications.  The  iaiiily  a  desideratum  in  this  branch  uf  1»- 
vtirk  to  be  paid  for  on  ilciiverv.  ieratuie. 

Dr.  .Scott,  tiu'  iirientalist,  is  prc]iariii^  a  . 

new  t' lition,  n-tistsl,  and  Iranslatisl  from  America. 

tis- (MiupieU*  Arabic  .MS.  t^opy  hrou^ht  Mr.  N.  (7.  Dutief,  of  Philadelphia,  ha.< 
or«r  liy  Mr.  Montague,  uf  the  .\rabian  published  a  work  which  he  entitles,  Na- 
^iclit'n  Kiitertaininents,  with  notes  illus-  tore  Displayed  in  hiT  Modt;  of  teaching 
tratirc  of  the  eiisioins  ami  manner',  of  the  I.an^uaye  to  Man  ;  nr,  a  new  and  iiifalli- 
nwatry.  The  additional  tales,  which  have  hie  Sit  UuhI  of  acquiring  a  Lan^'ua^^e  in 
after  I)  rii  translatt'd,  are  saitl  to  he  os  in-  the  shorttjst  Time  poi'sible,  detlticerl  from 
tinstine  and  cxeelleiit  a>  thir..e  with  wh  ch  tiie  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  con* 
•«' arc  aeipi  tinted.  The  lianslatitnis  from  seqiiently  sn  tetl  to  every  eafracity  :  it  is 
tins  captiv.itiiu  work  which  have  been  adapttsl  to  the  Frtneh  latu^uaice.  M.  D. 
pihhshitl  in  this  ctitintry,  have  lieeii  done  adopts  as  a  principle,  that  languatres  ant 
iiit-i  Tiiirli'.h  from  the  vers  tni  of  .M.  (Jal-  mtjst  readily  act|uired  by  the  ear,  by  iiie- 
Um),  mho.  it  is  well  kiitjwii,  trnstrsl  ti>  .tii  iiiory,  ntiil  practice,  t>r,  us  is  tiHtially 
illitfrate  vi  rhal  transl.ittir.  ht'injj  himself  terimxl,  by  rt4e.  Several  instrnettm  in 
•h'llly  ipimranf  of  the  Arabie  kaiiLMiatte.  dilTt-rent  parts  t>f  the  Ciiiterl  State*  now 
IhtTi*  is  in  the  prtiss  an  Accotint  of  Dr.  tcaehthr*  French  ianguage  on  Mr.  l>ulicf*t 
hall’s  Nrm  'riifory  of  Physiognomy,  lotiml-  principles, 

nl  isi  the  anatomy  aiitl  phy.sitdogy  «>f  the  'The  Ih  v.  AIm  I  Flint,  pastorof  a  church 
l*ra'ii,  aiitl  the  form  ot  the  .-kiill.  in  Hartford,  has  translatisl  a  volume  of 

A  iifw  ;<nd  improved  <‘dltioii  of  Mr.  .S^rtnous  selected  from  Masiillun  and 
N'-winan’s  Spanish  Dit'tionnry  is  printing,  llourdaloue?  the  work  also  t  oiiipri/ea  a 
an  l  ill  a  staU'of  foi  wardm-ss.  Spiritual  Paraphrase  of  aoine  of  the 

^  -apt.  Williaiiisoii,  frimi  whose  designs  Psalms,  in  the  form  of  devout  mulitatloiia 
arsi  ii«4(m  'I  he  Wild  Sports  uf  Imlia  has  and  pray«T*. 

{R’lilished.  has  iiiuiertakeii  a  tour  Mr.  R.  Mnuro  has  published  at  New 
Vmm^'h  (Ireat  liritnin,  for  the  |»ur|M>se  of  York,  a  Dew'ription  of  the  fjewesaec  Conn- 
»^«king  a  complete  Agricultural  and  .Sta-  try  in  that  State:  it  notices  its  situation, 
t'^tical  Sur\.  y  of  the  island,  the  result  of  extent,  ami  tlivisiiMis,  s«)il,  mineral*,  pro- 
^hich  Will  lx*  puhlisht'd  in  a  DcM'ription  ditetions,  lakes  and  riviTS,  cariosities,  cli- 
(iri-at  Dritain,  tube  printed  innumlM'rs,  mate,  na\  mation,  trade  and  manufat'tures, 
^ith  illustrative  plates  ;  the  whole  to  make  jKipulation,  and  other  interesting  informa¬ 
nt  Jt-ait  u  vols.  in  8vo.  ti»m  relative  to  that  country  :  an  Appen- 

John  Adolphus,  F.  .S.  author  of  Th**  dix  contains  a  description  of  the  Rulitary 
uf  Faiglaikf,  from  the  .Accvmiuu  of  Uu<1a. 
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M.  J.  Ch.  Kratfty  urrhitrrtiM,  has  pub* 
r>%lrKl  *1  Paris  ®  S«*Ui‘tiun  «>!  D«-- 

fittnn  ol  t'ivil  Arrhlt«*<’turf,  OMitaiiiuiK 
plain,  rlraratiom,  anti  stt  Ikhis  of  tin*  va- 
lioiiii  kimU  <4  buildintra  iiHUally  ti’t*<  ti  (l  tii 
Vnincr :  it  mill  extriml  to  twfiily  nuinbcrji, 
mpra%‘txl  in  outlim  i.lolio,  priri*  »>n  I’lonoli 
pafier  ^  fr,  per  miniber,  on  Dntch  |»;hmt  V* 
i'r.  tintetl  mritli  lo(ii.in  ink  J6  fr.  a  nunilH-r, 
ix  puhlifthetl  onre  a  fbrtiii^it. 

At  Iiei{wi<'  ia  ptiHli^lutl  a  murk  re!alinir 
ftithe  SjxH-ia  and  Pavilme*  t»f  the  l>*mer 
C'lasara  of  the  Knaaianv :  it  is  printetl  in 
folio,  on  vcllnin  papier,  and  t  oilM  llixh«<<l 
mith  tmtfive  co  tniretl  pintea:  the  htter- 
|>reft%  i»  in  (u-rnian  and  Kmieli.  It  i<  hy 
M,  (JeiaU  r,  artist,  and  travcilinif  (*tMiipa> 
nion  nt  the  celehratetl  Pallas,  as>iste<l  iiy 
kl.  J.  Kiehter,  who  p«d>lishe<l,  two  years 
aru,  .Misi'ellunies  rtdatin^  to  Ktiss  a.  I'his 
may  U*  n  r  trihxl  as  a  euntinuation  of  the 
works  pnhlikluHl  at  the  same  place,  tmti  • 
lletl,  Pioturesfinc  'rraTels  in  Kussia,  and 
th«‘  Manners,  I'ostonis,  and  i)res.seH  <»f  tne 
Huss'un  rtx*ple.  (N/*<r.V  itnd  Uclusiig^ttntun 
titr  litutrn.) 

A  Work  entitled  the  l*hala*na*  ol'F.nn'iH*, 
desiitiHd  fn>in  Nature,  or  tin*  Natural 
llisl«»rv  of  the  Uonth jert  .Y<>/o/ej,  dram  n  ami 
puhlishtxl  hy  IaiuIk  de  .Muller,  is  com- 
rm  neisl  at  Hreslaw.  No.  1.  contains 
iUiinbyx  pudiea*  C.  H.  Hehc.  li.  It. 
Hera..  4.  ‘  H.  Purpurea.  ’I  he  Work  is 
piihlishtsl  in  tmo  I'.ditions,  1  fulio  ;  of 
this  40  copies  t»nly  are  printtal ;  and  in 
4to tiO copies  only,  ll  mil  Im'  ti-rininatMl 
ill  dort  nuiuheni.  {/ibinlii'in^rn  Ijint^ur^ 
ftcJtrr  yar.\i-Sih’urtteriin*c :  tolio  6  rxtl ; 
♦lo*J  r\d. ) 

.M.  A.  KhrhanI  h.is  puh!!shctl  a  Ma- 
gaaim*  »»f  te«*hnic.rl  ami  lecal  .Mislicine 
ami  .Misiical  h'lris'ation.  It  contains; 
1.  .\n  K*s,\y  on  t !;«•  disnrders  (H'casauusl 
by  lK  ufit:on,  ‘J.  Oi>s4>i  rations  on  a  (’a* 
ri«’sof  tlx- uiuler  .lam .  by  M.  .Mcrk.  3. 
1. hr  tin*  Ftbiacy  of  Ih.  Ke'ieh's  lehrifiirv 
Meiltclnc,  hy  .\l  tiraber.  4.  t  hi  Phvsi- 
cians,  -liv  th*  s  one.  .S.  t>n  the  b.ic  of  a 
\  i|H*r,  hy  M.  tJesn-  r.  0.  On  a  I);opsv 
in  the  Hr.r  n,  h\  the  same*.  7.  flistorv  of 
an  lmi»i:mary  Disord*  !.  8.  'I  v  o  eases 

»)f  H\ droeeph.dus.  u.  ."s,  veral  artcleson 

!**jcal  Mid'emc.  10.  Plan  id  .i  Shslic.al 
t  triraniral**in.  11,  <  >n  I.)inc-in  Ksta- 
bhshnients.  12.  •'n  Vacennition, '  eVc. 
f  \tataztn  fur  d.e  fcthnucht  H>  liku/uir,  livo. 
.'Stettin  *2  rt**r.) 

.M.  .1  .1.  M’.ufuei  has  e.nnmence><l  at 
f.eipic.  a  .humial  ut  the  S<  icnces  ami 
Alts.  MM.  K.st'iii  nm.at  r,  .'sta7,  Heli»*l 
and  ulhcrs  have  pr>>uim«.sl  their  c-iopirwe* 


timt  (Journal  fur  h'iuenthtfl  uni  Itiu!,  H 
No.  1.  8vo.  lt>i;r.)  ^9 

tin  the  14ih  of  .\ni;nst.  Dr.  Galina  U 
iiu'iia  d  his  Ijectuies  on  Craniokify  k  D 
.Marhui'i(,  m  hich  continued  to  the  2k  H 
of  the  same  iiuNith.  Ilia  philosophy,  a  H 
eailleil,  IiihIs  tern  udvur'ates.  Diithelkk  H 
he  ueiit,  accoinpanii'd  hy  some  IranHS  fl 
friends,  to  the  hos|>ital  of  Haiiuu 

IKirlienlurohservationstNunuuiaefliiothik  H 

has  transpired.  Dr.  (iail  meiit  frun  Mw.  I  ^ 
hurt;  to  lleidelhnrp;,  to  confute  iiiiup^  I 
uent  Scheriiian  vko  nice,  hut  he  «a»  m  1 
so  happy  as  to  procure  eten  a  small  as»-  I 
her  of  auditors.  W 

lll’NCAnV.  t 

I'iic  im|terial  library  of  ('ouiit  S7rch^  E 
nyhar  appears  to  have  met  mith  analmp  W 
tenuination.  In  thi' iiionnstt'ry  of  the  )*m.  I 
liiiinns,  mhere  the  library  mas  kept,  art 
niinary  of  youn^  ervlesiasliesmaseUiumid  I 
under  the  care  of  the  e\-icsuit  ll.i«iiikof£  I 
L'ndcrthe  pretenee.  that  the  s(‘minary  M  I 
not  sutheient  room,  and  that  the  vUiUd  I 
straturers  ds.tiirlx'd  the  eiiilieation  ol  tIi  I 
minds  of  the  yoniit;  ch*r;:y,  the  lilirariaA  | 
and  thereadin:;  room  have  Im‘(‘ii  tnke0,uf  i 
the  puhiu*  h.’ive  hm'n  debarud  accMIi  I 
theUbrary  since  the  1st  of  Noxcinberllidk  I 
IiuUmiI,  it  is  said,  that  to  make  mom  kr  I 
the  thrsilojcical  library  of  the  si  initiiy,  I 
the  le'.rnicolar  library  must  lie  eiitirdyim  I 
inuvesi;  ami  his  Iinptaial  Ili;;hnrM  tk  I 
Palatine,  under  whose  protection  tk  j 
library  mas,  has  not  been  able  to  amt  I 
the  tiireatcncd  ineasmv.  In  the  meai 
tniu*,  a  nem-  supplem«‘iit  to  the  eataloinied 
.'s/»s*lienyhai’s  lihr.uy  is  pi.ntnl,  M.  m* 
.Mdlur,  i<  t(tiieol.ir  lil>ranan,cihtestb«ct* 
tnlo^ueof  .MSS.  .M.  .Antony  \on (iabtrltol 
•  if  iiinp.s  and  eharts;  the  coins  and  nxdal* 
are  aln'ady  enjiraved.  In  this  iiiaiinorlk 
noMe  ('omit  endear *nirs  to  make  hi*  rt* 
}>•  nsiM*coHt*<*tioii  knomn  to  the  public,  ik 
iisi  fill  to  liis  natii  e  i'ountry. 

HfssiA. 

M.  nrnn|><*lmanii,  a  leamcil  pht'icitf 
and  naturalist  of  Hiica,  is  puhlishinf  bf 
subscription  a  c**llcction  of  15t)0  inirct*, 
iH'veral  hundnsl  h.nis,  atnphihious  a*** 
inals,  and  some  rare  animals  of  tlie  R»t' 
si.in  provinces  of  Livonia,  KstlHini*. 
CtHirland.  lie  made  tin*  draminp 
self,  ami  superintends  the  i  njiravint  •k 
l  olourimr  of  the  plates.  U'.'sides  deicnf* 

tions,  the  t«*xt  mill  five  the  names  of  tbi 

an  imals,  ice.  in  I.atiii,  iJertnan,  Kn*»**i 
4s  e. 

The  late  M.  H.adsi  Niku  had  founded  • 
sciiool  at  ('roiist.adt  for  the  rce»p*M*  • 
modern  (Jrucks,  m hicli  in  already  in  a 
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4  crrat  activity,  contains  thirty -four 
•ouih.  'Ih<*r  ^‘*”'*'*  n  liuiiHi,  read- 

ardhnirtic,  ami  the  ancient 
leeenlinfr  to  the  metlxMl  of  C<m- 
lUB'ift*  U<«*ar.s.  'ri>e  professors  are 
».wk!«frein  Mount  Athoi,  &e.  Cronstadt 
liM  Mid'  S  a  Wallachlan  school, 

w.rh  three  |)r  itV>»'*rs. 

SMTOFV. 

Dr.  (\  l*rote''sor  in  (Miemistry 

and  .Vator.il  flis-’lnrv,  of  the  lloyul  Aea- 
Miv  of  (’a  lets  in  Sto«*klM»lm,  eomtneiieed 
|ji»t  v«  sr  a  nork  tiu  S'»e;Ii«*h  Zoi>lo<y ;  it 
niii»nMl<  I  to  et.iiijiri/e  eve  ry  aniinai  na- 
H'.th  «lt  seri|»ti(»iis  ati'l  eo- 
hiure.-l  ei^.T  I' iM!’''.  In  this  work,  the  fo!- 
I  .«in^  or«h  r  is  attende  1  to  in  each  s^*- 
mx  I.  r.ie  synonyine.H  of  eaeli  animal 
itid  iWent  l.m.'ua'i' s;  '2.  Its  general  eha- 
nH*teri«t>s ;  :k  A  s|>ecial  ami  more  p.ir- 
timlanh'vn  |«ti«Mi.  'I’lie  .•.uthor  died  sfion 
after  the  eouimeneement  of  the  work, 
«hirh  is  neve: tlieless  Continue. I.  A  num- 
her  i<  piihlishetl  (jnartiTly  :  six  nnin’M*rs 
nuke  n  V  duiiie.— At  the  elosc  «*f  every 
twuoihunes  mil  he  .t;iventwo  Indiees,  «uie 
alph.»l»»  tie,  the  other  systennatie.  i  Svt^sk 
Stitfi,  e'/er  S^rnsku  Hjurent  h/storin^  tueti 
Plummer, ni‘  /  f;»Mrer,  *^vo.  ^ 

M.  Adlerhath  has  published  the  Funeral 
Orttimt  in  Honour  o  f  Roscnnlder^  w  hieh  he 
r-*d  at  the  funeral  «if  President  C.  A. 
It"vaulder,  «ho,  in  I7T7,  Jttive  S,3.'3S 
•wpeiial  crowns  for  the  purchase  ufn  house 
d«HtitHHl  fi»r  the  Academy  <»f  Seienccj  of 


Stockholm,  lie  also  made  a  p'»»aenl  to  t!»« 
university  of  L’psal  of  h.s  ricli  t'ollect'on 
of  niedaU,  to  which  he  added  StXt  erou'us 
for  the  pureh;ise  i^f  more  im-diils.  Uig 
curi.Mishhr.try  h.asbcen  atidisl  to  that  of 
the  univtTsity  i»f  I’jwal. 

Baron  llenmdin,  who  has  already  pub¬ 
lish  d  maps  t»f  many  of  the  Swedish  pn>- 
vinces,  intends  to  publish  .a  (J.io^traphi- 
eal  Hil  l  Statixtical  l)<'scr'.ption  of  Swislish 
l.aptand,  written  by  M.  Wahlenhunth,  of 
th  *  Alnsinini  of  Natural  History  at  Tpsal, 

’I'hc  Swedish  laws,  and  the  old  Swedish 
Catecliisin  of  Serebelmg,  an*  introdmixl 
into  Swedish  Pomerania.  'I’lie  t’onrt 
t'haplain  Ludeke,  at  Nonlkoplnjr,  hag 
beet!  ap|Ni'nted  to  translate  ihi*  Catecliiitin 
into  rS.Tiinn  for  the  use  of  the  sehrMiiit  of 
Poiuerania  ;  ami  the^Conrt  C'h.ipUui,  Dr. 
Ilaohenhur}',  of  .St'ickholin,  tiansl.ites  tlnr 
Sai'dish  l.iinrify  into (lerman.  A  Merman 
transl  ition  of  the  Swedigli  l.aws  is  already 
prepared. 

.M.\I.  J,  n.  PaliTistmek  and  (’.  W. 
Venus  have  eommenc«sl  a  work  on  Swisl- 
ish  Botany  intemle  I  to  inelod  ’ exact  de- 
liiie.atioiis  and  descriptions  of  all  Swtal.sh 
plants,  umonicin^  to  4iH>:  the  work  will 
extend  to  <i»'  nninlKM's,  1  2  of  whieh  will 
form  a  volume.  Kaeh  iiunilv  r  fsintains 
six  eolourerl  plates  an-l  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  text.  Twenty  seven  nmiila'i*  a«^ 
pnhli'.hisl.  (Si^nsk  Uvtantk.  Kvo.  Stodf- 
lioliti.  Delen. ) 


Art.  XXXIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RKCKNTLY  I•U1U.I.S1{^:I). 


AOHICL  I  TL'Rg. 

I.a»rene<‘’s  New  riunuT’s  Calendar, 
•ith  laip*  additions,  containing  a  full 
initieal  ixiNisitiiin  of  the  nature,  causes, 
aiul  itf-ets  of  hlixht,  smul,  mddew,  ainl 
‘X.H  f  (iiv  aM  s  of  corn,  with  various  useful 
Lari  1,11  ii^.  important  braiiohcg  of 

isi'lMiidry,  new  islition,  lOg.  6d. 

Th.*  Iin{M\)V(.nicnt  of  Poor  .Soils,  read 
•a  the  llij[,!e  ness  .Vgricu'.tural  Society,  in 
aiutcr  to  ilio  followiiijir  •pu’stion:  What 
»  tlw  iH-st  nieth'Ml  of  cultivating  and  iin- 
P^i'uig  g  Ills,  where  lime  and  ma- 

fturvciui.iit  Im‘  had?  With  an  Appendix 
*ud  Notr>,  hy  J.  Aodergoii,  '2s. 

Till*  f.'ra/ier’s  Heady  Her  kimer;  or,  an 
‘‘*<'^'11  tJiiidc  fur  buying  ami  selling  ('attle, 
Ity  urv^nt*  Henton,  Faniiei,  ‘2s.  6d. 

Tabl«^  for  computing  the  Weiglit  o<  Hay, 
Sheep,  and  Hogg,  flee,  by  Measure- 
;  wilh  a  cvaiparativ«  TaUlw  of  the 


Weights  iisisl  at  lAliiihiirgh  to  those  uh«  d 
at  Sinitlifu'id  and  elsrwhere,  on  a  e.opper- 
plate.  By  John  Aiii'lie,  I  .’niu.  Is.  I’d. 

I’ractieal  .Agrieulfiire;  or,  a  C'oiiiplefc 
.System  of  Mmi<  rn  liiishaiiiliy,  uiihthe 
best  methods  of  plantin'.;,  and  the  ini- 
pro\cd  inanuguneiit  of  iiw  stock;  il!ii«> 
tratefi  by  one  bun  In  d  engra'iii.s,  by  W. 
Dickson,  .M.  D.  a  iKiv.tnd  iiineii  ini(Hov« 
<d  cilitioii,  in  ‘2  lai'^'e  \oii».  4I0.  41.  4.'. 
boards. 

AS  rnoNOM  Y. 

F.veitiiig  .AimiSi'im  :iU  for  1S(*7  ;  or,  the 
Beauty  of  the  Heavens  di  play* ‘1,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Frenil,  Al.  .ds. 

blOCHAl’IiV. 

A  Bio"raphic;»l  flet  iry  of  I'.ngliind, 
from  the  llc\o!ution  to  tie  end  of  f'tV). 
I.’s  lUrign,  hi  iiig  .1  eoiiUuu.itioii  of  I.Ve. 
Mr.  (Jranger’s  u  *rv,  by  H"'.  .'I.  Noble, 
J  vul*.  ll.  7i.  royal,  1*.  I'Ji 
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Li'^tof  Works  recently  pubii sited. 


Th<*  Life  of  l*ciM'ral  Wa»itiiij(ton,  roiii*  late  Marquis  of  I^UMlonne,  fonl^. 

•  •  I  .•  It  i»  . _ _  _.i  i  _  i> _ 1  \*  i  I  • 


pil«  <1  from  bit  o«u  Pajn'r*  Ix'qucalluti  to 
ii'tt  Nephew ,  by  John  Mar^liali,  1,'hief  Jus¬ 
tice  ut  tiic  I’ltitnl  SUitek,  wiU)  ituii.cnKss 
\ul.  j,  which  colli  pit  t(  the 


luap* 


quarto,  II.  lls.  ('*<1.  ainl  8v(>.  10>.  (iil.  ImIs. 

Public  (.‘haraclt-rs  for  lShO-7,coiis  >t  tiit 
of  outhmtic  .Memoirs  of  Ji.«tmg(ii.'>hcil 
LiviiiK  PiTsoiis  ill  the  vurioiik  \ViilW>  <>f 
i'ubiic  Life,  lO".  (kI.  btls.  • 

The  biographical,  llistoricnl, ami  l  liio- 
nolo.ical  Ihctionary,  coiitainin:.;  |3,«Kj0 
articb«,  ami  AOIK)  more  than  .my  other 
liiclitMiary  ;  a  new  islitiun,  iMrrecttsl  ami 
resiMsI  to  the  year  lb06,  by  Joiiii  W  al- 
|lln^,  LLI).  Ib>-  ImU. 

lowNILKCL. 

1  he  \V»st  liuha  Common-  Place  H<*ok, 
rompibsl  fnin  Pailiaim  ntary  aiwl  <  tlho  il 
|>••etllneltt<t,  she«iiii:  the  interest  of  Hr  at 
Itillu.n  in  its  SoKar  t  ololi  es,  by  U’ll- 
haiii  Voun,4,  Uait.  I'.  K.  S.  M.  I*,  sto. 
II.  />». 

riJl  CAl  ION. 

The  Mamial  ol  Vtuitl*,  in  thr«s-  ]>;irtv 
1,  Omtainic;;  ^i\ty  l-'abit  s,  l-'iencb  ami 
l.iich'th,  oi naiiu  ntt  kl  u  ith  1-0  Cutv,  re- 
pi«  »«-ntin;;  ti.e  Mib)«  cts  of  the  I’abli  5  in 
the  I'leiich  |iait;  uii«l  fninisbiiig,  in  the 
*-.n;;ioh  |Mrt,  a  M-rn  >*  of  Lleiiu  ntai  y  la  s- 
lit  th«*  M-serat  Sl\les  nf  Drawing  ; 

II  liiarKjittn  Khetoru',  with  \auoui>  i  \am- 
pti-s  on  the  thlVereiit  stvles,  ti^iires,  and 
tioiN's;  li,  .\  lai  ^e  ( ^olU  t't ion  ot  Lxtructs, 
ill  Prt»sc  and  \ti’««',  sebvtul  Iroin  the 
Uio^i  appro *’«|  autl.«>rs,  Pit  ncli  uiul  l.ni^- 
h^i,  Uy  J.  t  oilman,  .\.  ^1.  b». 

The  Jovcii.le  J'O.rnal,  hv  Mrs.  C«K  kle, 
3*.  t-d. 

rahie«.  Am  ienn- A  1 1  .Mi».h‘rnev,  ndap- 
tie^  .1  I’n.-ace  th l-'.nl.iii-.  Tiadintcs  de 
P.\»u'lai\  tlr  .M.  Il.tidwin,  4s. 

nl^  i«»RV. 

Ilistftry  of  the  Kise  and  Pro^-ss  of  the 
Helc’-m  Kepiiidie.  nntil  tin-  Kes-olntion 
wn.hr  Philip  n  l'l'<•||l  the  (o-rman  of 
Schiller.  |t\  1.  Home.  V-*.  rd. 

llolhijA*  ttl'v  ('liiouich  «>f  St'otlain),  a 
ut  w  tslituni,  Vo  s.  4to,  plati  <.  II.  10>. 
Mt  nu  INF. 

.\  I  rtMtis^'  on  \  accine  liioenlation  ;  to 
•  Inch  mldcil.  an  .\*v*»nnrt»l  the  t'hick- 
tn  P.*\,  the  Same  Po\,  .u id  the  llivis. 
W  ith  ioi  .VpjH-ndiN,  is*nt.iiiumt  l  etters 
tnwn  Pn\ 'leiiins  and  ."urei'tmsot  eminence 
r  '■jHVtiii?  the  pr«  m  e.t  >ta*e  of  N’accina- 


the  Burleigh  Manuscri])U,  Vol.  1.  9i 
The  riif'atrical  Speaker  ;  or,  u  klio> 
d.'ition  of  tlie  w  hole  Science  uf  1 
containing  comprehensive  Kulrsfhnrc^  ! 
ral^ly  exhibiting  the  Drumutic  Paiiiw^ 
wiiU  uiuveruuH  exainplcb  fur  n  pf»«^ 
tion,  Jft.  iioards. 

Kir.st  Impressions;  or,  Sketehr* 

Art  and  Nature,  animate  and  inaniiut' 
by  J.  P.  Maicolni,  F.  S.  A.  Svu.  Ibib^ 
on  large  p«)>or,  ih  7s. 

K.ncyclopajdia  Pcrtheiisis;  or,  t'nirq^ 
Dictionary  <if  Knowledge;  a  new  (duo, 
to  be  published  in  .Monthly  Parts,  cow- 
im  lie  ng  Jan.  1,  1807  ;  w  Iutimii  the  Tim. 
i.ses  on  Arts,  .Sciorn’C",  and  Manufurtom 
w  ill  be  revised  by  men  of  approved  skk 
tics,  .’ind  the  recent  iuipurtant  Discovcii 
iiitrodiict  d.  In  46  Parts,  7s.  each. 

I>centric  Mirror,  hyG.  II.  V\  iUoD,.Si 
I.  ()d.  to  lx‘ continued  weekly. 

T'ract.A,  iii.storicaland  Philu(iu()hical,iw 
lative  to  the  im|>4trtant  Disciissiens  whict 
l.itely  took  place  bet w  ecu  Uie  .Membmg 
tin*  I'nivcisity  and  the  PrcsbyterjoiTiitlii> 
burgh,  p-speeting  the  Klectioii  of  .Mr. La* 
lie  to  the  Professorship  uf  .MathenutiCt  t 
tliat  I'nivr  rsily,  ‘2  \ols-  Us.  IhI. 

The  Phy.sies;  or.  Physical  AuscoIUIm 
of  .Aristotle,  tnuislated  from  tlie  GrMk; 
with  copious  Notr*s,  in  which  the  suUtua 
is  given  of  the  iiivalnable  Coiiimeiitaneid 
Simplicius,  hy  I'houias  Taylor,  4t«i,  akis 

A  .S|K*ech  un  t  he  Character  uf  the  Kiftlt 
lion.  Wiiliaiii  Pitt,  dclivcri*d  at  Tnwtv 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Dec.H.lWk 
b«  ing  Commcinoiation  Day,  by  M’illiiA 
Kdward  Piettyman  Tomliiie,  ‘Is.  cd. 

Kt-conl*  of  Ijtcmtnre,  containiof,  I, 
Notices  of  Work."  in  prepar.ition;  Ac 
count.v  uf  Works  pnhiishi'd  ;  .3,  Tr*n»»r- 
tionsot  l.iti-r.iry  So<-i«-ties  ;  4,  .Meoioirvd 
Literary  Ch.n-Mcicrs.  No.  I.  Is. 
cont  lied  monthly . 

mil  OL  OCY. 

An  Kssay  on  the  Klem«-nts,  Acceah. 
and  rros««ly  of  the  K.nulisti  iMiugua^t** 
tendfsl  to  have  bi'cn  printeil  as  an  loft** 
Unction  to  Mr.  Hoiicher’s  Snpplr tnefll 
Johnson’s  Diet’.on.sry.  By  J.  iKlrll,  MA 

I»s.  tkl. 

F.vcrcises  n|n»n  the  d'lTcrcnt  Partial 
Spitt'h  of  the  Portuguese  I. alienage, 

fcrrlne  to  the  Kulcsoi  Vicvra*sDraniBt*ti 
to  which  is  add(*d,  a  Conr'^c  of  ('ofniD*t- 
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tion  IP  in.iny  t  iiie>  and  principal  I'ims  hs  ci.il  Utters  in  Poiiupncsi-,  hy  J.  Em.  Mot 
•  4  Uk-  Cniti-il  Kiiii.-«lo.)i.  by  Kolw-rt  Willan,  deiitc,  3s.  Ih!. 

M.  D.  4to.  I.**.  rotTWY. 

WIN.  I  •  f  wirs.  Turf  liunsc,  a  Po<‘m,  fotitulrd  on 

.\  Ca’ahicuc  ol  li  t  « i.tuc  Collcctktn  «»f  micctss  of  William  Pewrcc,  a|sioc»»* 
^t.iwusi  rq  Ln,  un  Paper  aud  A  clluui,  ut  UiC  whu  rocUUncd  twelve  aert**  uf  iwanip  • 


V 


1 


lAit  of  Worlt  rnertltf  PulUshed.  l9l 

ioltlntion  awl  ft-rtility,  for  which  here-  Oct  19,  1 S06,  by  Robert  Dickenson,  Cu- 
the  silver  medal  and  fifteen  tfin.icas  rate  and  T.^'ctuitM’,  ?s. 

S<K'iety  fur  the  r.iK'ourairi'uicnt  A  Serious  Addresn  to  the  Paporhiml 
ef  Art*,  Is.  fid.  ('b  r^y  of  the  Cinireh  of  I'.n^land  on  tlio 

A«lmonil‘K»n,  a  P«K-!n,  on  the  fiiNhi<ni-  inc.e.iMn^  Iiifiueiice  of  t’ne  People  railed 
•Sir  Modes  of  Female  Dress;  with  ^Tls-  Methodists,  by  a  Ijjyman,  Is. 

(tl'sorous  Pieces,  iu  Vt*ise,  by  tJeorijo  'The  Fathers  of  the  r.inclish  Church;  or, 

5s.  S«‘Iections  from  the  Writimrs  of  the  Kc- 

pi>Mrirs.  fo.inersand  Farly  Divines,  No.  1.  Is. 

Tlie  State  of  the  Ne^roriation,  with  IX'-  Seleet^ermrtBs,  by  the  Rev.  Alexnmiet 
Uiib of  Its  Progress,  and  caust*s  of  its  ter-  Cleeve,  A.  IJ.  late  Vicar  of  W<K»ler,  ia 
miiutioii,  in  the  Recal  of  the  F.arl  of  Nortlinmt>crlnnd,  Chaplain  to  his  (Irat'tt 
Uudcrtiale,  'U.  fid.  the  Duke  »'f  Portlnml,  and  la*etnrer  at 

Reply  to  a  I’ainphlet  entitled,  the  State  'Frinity  Ch.a|K  l,  Kne^htabridire,  pnblishi’d 
sf the  Nes'K'iation,  ‘2s.  fid,  forjthe  lu-netit  of  the  Widow  and  FeiiiaW 

A  Vindication  of  the  (’onrt  of  nn*;*>la  C^hildr’U  of  tin*  Author,  l(>s.  tkl. 
fmeu  tla- false  ami  treasonable  attaek  of  a  An  IntnMlnetory*  Key  to  the  Rihlc,  on  a 
Panijihlet,  entltUsI,  tiie  State  of  the  Nego-  Plan  never  l>et(>n*  attemptod.  No.  I.  fid. 
ciition,  ‘2s.  fid.  ('•iii>>aU rations  on  the  .Vlliaiiee  b<  twtvn 

An  A«Mr«*ss  to  R.  R.  Sheridan,  F.^  :  on  Clni'>tianity  and  Connneree,  appliisl  to 
hinpuliiie  and  private  Proeeedinfs  tiniiiijr  the  present  State  of  this  Country,  ‘2s. 
the  late  Khvlion  fi*r  Wesliniirtt  r,  ‘^s.  A  Defence  of  Christian  I.lin  rty  and  tht 

Die  Otheial  CoriespwndeiM'«'  relatlxe  to  Rights  of  Consciemv,  against  the  I’Mirpa- 
tSe  late  NegiK'iation  w  th  !V  inc,>,  as  jr  tions  r»f  Chureh  Authority,  by  a  iaiytiiaii, 
appeansi  in  tiie  Monitenr  of  the  '26th  of  Is. 

Ni'uuiber,  IbOfi.  Is.  fid.  Ir.stitntes  of  Rihlieal  Crltieism  ;  or. 

The  whole  of  the  Corr<‘S|»»'ndenee  and  He  oU  of  a  (\»nrsv  of  l.et  tores  on  tliat 
Oibrial  Note.s  relating  to  tin*  late  Nego-  Swhieet,  r«*ad  in  the  Cniversity  *oid  King's 
nation  with  Fraiiee,  as  they  appeared  in  ('ollegi*,  Ab^'rdcen,  by  tJillHTt  (jeraixJ, 
the  .MumU'ur  of  Nov. ‘2fi.  .'Is.  D.  D.  Professor  of  Diviiiitj',  9h. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Political  .State  of  A  ('ateebism  for  the  Cse  of  all  tb« 
Grmt  Rritaiii  and  Ireland  at  the  ojieii'iig  Chnrebes  in  the  f  n  neb  F.mpire ;  to  which 
of  the  New  Parliament,  •2s.  are  added,  the  Po|>c’s  Bull,  :ind  the  Areh- 

History  of  tile  l.iti' niemorahh'  F.lertion  bishop's  Mandamus;  translated  from  tho 
Members  tti  represent  tin*  Ronnigb  of  (higinal,  with  an  IntnMlnetioii  jwl  Note*, 
Liverpool,  3s.  fid.  *  by  |»avid  Hogue,  fid. 

Tho  Poll  for  Menib«'rs  to  serve  in  Par-  'I'he  F.ssenee,  .Spirit ual it  j*,  nml  glorhiut 
l.anii  lit  for  tlu'  BoKHigb  of  Colehestor,  Issue  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  to  all 
D.  (ohPs  Chosmi,  evhihitid  in  Remarks  ou 

The  I*oU  for  Memliers  to  sers'o  in  Par-  the  “  Verily,  veiily,"  as  ustd  !>y  onr 
I'aiwiit  for  the  CnlviTsity  of<  )xfoiil,  ISOfi.  blessed  I,onl  in  many  parts  of  Seripture, 
*'•  by  S.imuel  Bernard,  .Inn.  4s. 

History  of  the  W’es'minstiT  Fli*efion.  loivR.r. sphv. 

Rio.  fis.  boards.  I’lie  Picture  of  I ahmIou  for  181)7,  being 

iiiroioe.v.  a  full  ami  aeeiir.ite  < inide  to  the  British 

A  I )efrnee  of  t lie  establish*  d  Protesi.ant  M<  trofvilis.  with  Maps,  View*,  Slc.  bound 
a  .S*  rmon  ])r<  aehid  in  th**  f’arish  in  red,  5*. 

Lhurch  of  St.  Mar),  Newington  Unttf, 

TO  CttRRKSPONDKNT.S. 

Till',  review  of**  Thornton  .\blwy,”  in  our  '2d  vol.  p,  1029,  has  exeit*  d  niiimadretw 
iioosfnmi  various  quarteo.  \N’eov«*  obliged  to  onr  corre'^p* anient*  far  their  friendly  in- 
*atid  wish  to  pay  «bie  it  ganl  to  every  seasona hie  nimtnstranee  :  but  we  r«*gret, 
Ciit  Kcanse  we  up^akst*  f>if;o(rtf  in  rvery  party  of  rbristiaiis,  we  sIkhiM  be  stis|M-(*ted  »»f 
l''*'tility  tow.ard  atiy.  Wt  are  not  aware,  that  any  exprrssi**n  in  the  nrtiele  nferred  to, 
f»n  rtavon.ahly  Iw  interprefetl  ns  r»  Meeting,  cither  on  Dis*M*nti  r*  as  a  Uidy,  or  on  any 
Cats  fd*  them  in  particular:  if  ther**lH',  it  wa.s  far  from  *>nr  th  .sign,  ami  wt*  shall  win. 
lamtgjt  liaving  given  occasion  to  such  a  mi&eonceptiuu.  To  one  letter,  which  w# 


(  IM  ) 

hire  roreired  from  a  son  of  the  deceased  author  of  the  work  inqiicstien,  per uliay  ^ 
tiofi  !•  due,  both  on  act'omit  of  the  filial  piety  by  which  it  is  dictated,  andnfthewi^ 
ratifin  and  resptct  with  which  it  is  written.  In  reply  to  the  answers  which  he  hasty 
tiMMir  renuirks,  we  wtHild  observe, — that  his  worthy  pan  nt,  iii  the  xiist  Lrttrrdh 
prrftnnaiue,  h.n» condemncil  posithity  as  severely  as  we  have;  and  we  have  onh^ 
plUsI  th*-  same  c  en'-aire  to  a  diffen*iit  point  of  dispute  atiionj;  pious  people,  from  that  i 
whk  h  ht  nppl  ed  it  : — tliat  wc  conceive  th*  things  iu  which  all  rtal  Christians  afrwj 
U-  those  which  relaU'  to  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  hop<‘  of  salvation that  itva»ibi 
«j  a  nniin^ial  rttabiitkm^'nt  that  u  >  stated  the  author  identify  Uu*  Church  of 
with  poiH'ry  ;  not  in  other  n*>|x  cls.  As  to  the  question,  whelherthe  author  n-prewwa 
•.V  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  ns  arising  from  its  estahlishment  by  Coiidantiar,  » 
are  not  aware  th.tt  he  noticed  any  spring  iig  from  a  ditbrent  source.  If  Mr.Saicjn! 
will  i  xaniine  tlw  authorities  to  which  we  up{)ealed,  he  will  find,  that  uuM  ofthewi 
w  hich  he  rmiinerites,  cxistid  in  the  Chrl>tian  church  long  befon*  the  time  of  CooiUi- 
tiiM  .  It  was  to  its  preiious  currupliuns  that  we  alluded,  when  we  spoke  of  its ipte 
Vffir  dantrer  of  ix*lnp«ing  into  paganism :  and  if  the  present  state  of  tho  orientnl  chordiB 
he  c<*mpan’il  with  those  of  Ilurope^wv  think  that  our  expressions  (which  did  nut  ia|b 
any  rrci/ d.anptT  to  tho  p*.rpetnity  of  the  GVw/W)  w  ill  luH'd  no  other  vindication.— Fiitkr 
rxnminatiou  will  nU  i,  wc  douht  not,  convince  Mr.  S.  that  the  accessitHi  of  nwr.im,  a 
wrll  as  of  liidiopr.cs,  in  lonsiquence  of  the  e^tublishment  of  Christianity  by  Cuuibi- 
tine,  was  very  interior  to  what  he  supposes  it  to  have  liccn. 

Mr.  w  islH  ji,  “  that  the  Reviewer  had  (  ndcavourcrl  to  answer  the  arguments*’  (w# 
iu  Tliorulon  AM>cy,  against  iiati«>nal  estahiishnieiits)  “  instead  of  trying  to  weaken  tlrir 
rflict.”  We  reply,  tliat  neitlicr  one  ohiect,  nor  the  other,  was  in  our  view,  ervtidi 
h.ivr  U  rn  iimsistcut  with  the  principles  ou  which  our  work  was  underteken,  and  ha 
always  Ik  cn  ciwMlucud.  It  is  not  our  business,  cither  to  attack,  or  to  defend,  any  paitr 
of  ('hristian^  as  such.  We  illd  not  blame  the  author  for  objecting  to  religious  esUWab 
nu  ut>,  cxci  pt  as  it  might  iinpixle  the  f>emrul  utility  of  his  workj  but  for  the  p 
sitivity  of  his  uinuuer,  and  the  in.vecur.'iey  of  some  of  his  statements.  In  fact, Mt. 
b 's  declaration,  that  the  licst  infornud  Pissenters  in  the  kingdom  cannot 
giush  whether  the  Ib  viewir  is  a  I)is>«>ntcr  or  an  Episcopalian,  appt'ars  to  ui  lb 
atn  ui;<  st  contirmatUKi  that  could  l>e  desind,  of  iho  imparliaiity  aiul  eofuistency  ^ 
Etirciio  Review. 


r. . 

¥ 


A  corresiMMident,  who  e\pre«sc«  his  gciieml  appndiation  in  the  most  conlial  ib 
gr.it  l\ in;  t«.ii»s,  coinplains  that  so  little  of  our  attention  is  d«‘Vi>tcd  to  tlicokijkd 
woik'.  We  pprsiiiiie  this  hint  mu>t  have  In'cn  occasioiM'd  by  a  few  of  our 
nniiilH‘i%,  in  which  there  hipp  md  unavoidably  to  be  a  temi»orary  deficiency. 

nv.’iilly.  the  throlojrie.il  department  ha.s  oeeupicfl  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
ul  our  woik,  which  we  eoiueive  to  lie  ns  much  as  can,  with  propriety,  lie  aUc***^ 
to  it,  cvu.st<«t« nt  with  tliat  attention  to  other  subjects  for  which  we  arc  pledged* 
enr  |>fos|»ev'tus. 


